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CHAPTER  I. 

HUGH     GRAFF    RESOLVES    TO   MARRY. 

IR  ROGER  WHEATLEY,  now  freed,  in 
a  measure,  from  political  avocations,  bent 
his  mind  more  constantly  to  the  necessary 
work  of  his  daughter's  restoration  to 
health.  Yielding  to  her  pleading  looks  and  the 
trust  she  reposed  in  him,  more  than  to  his  wife's 
remonstrances,  he  resolutely  determined  to  use 
every  possible  effort  to  release  Oberon  Spell  from 
that  degrading  alliance  into  which  he  was  now  in 
danger  of  plunging.  His  feelings  were*  at  last 
actively  engaged.  Ernestine  told  the  tale  of  Oberon's 
vote,  as  she  only  could  tell  it,  with  suppressed  tears 
to  her  father ;  Hilary  Dove  was  his  successful  enemy, 
and  he  was  concerned  in  freeing  his  young  friend 
and  political  supporter  from  a  connexion  with  his 
daughter  which  he  now  began  to  conceive  would  be 
the  infatuated  student's  ruin.  This  course  by  no 
means  implied  a  marriage  with  his  own  child.  That 
important  event  might  or  might  not  be  an  after 
consequence  ;  for  the  present  his  sole  object  was  to 
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disentangle  Oberon  from  the  snares  and  fascinations 
of  Iris  Dove. 

To  attempt  this  with  any  chance  of  success  would, 
he  knew,  require  no  little  skill  and  quiet  perse- 
verance. It  was,  he  thought,  peculiarly  a  feminine 
task  ;  and  persuaded  of  this,  while  he  gave  Ernestine 
to  understand  that  he  had  not  deserted  her  cause, 
he  won  over  Lady  TVheatley  to  his  side,  and  to  her 
transferred  the  conception  and  management  of  some 
scheme  which  would  carry  out  his  intentions.  It 
was  with  no  little  difficulty,  'tis  true,  he  effected  his 
wife's  conversion  to  his  own  views ;  but  when  he 
put  the  case,  as  in  fact  it  presented  itself  to  his 
mind,  in  the  light  of  any  device  which  would  not 
involve  their  daughter's  marriage  with  Oberon  Spell, 
the  lady  felt  bound  to  submit,  however  strong  the 
opposition  of  a  natural  family  pride  to  meddling  in 
such  an  inferior  business.  A  stratagem  quickly 
suggested  itself  to  her  invention.  It  would  be  a 
mere  attempt.  It  might  fail,  but  when  all  had  been 
done  in  earnestness  and  affection  to  gratify  their 
child's  wishes,  she  trusted  a  healthy  change  would 
take  place  in  Ernestine's  feelings,  and  that  she 
would  bring  her  mind  and  heart  to  endure  what 
seemed  the  inevitable  decree  of  Providence.  The 
baronet  cordially  joined  in  his  wife's  aspirations, 
and  left  the  matter  entirely  to  her  management. 

Ernestine  and  her  mother  were  soon  busily  occu- 
pied in  contriving  and  carrying  out  a  plan  which 
absorbed  the  young  lady's  chief  attention;  and 
whether  it  was  through  the  force  of  secret  hopes,  or 
the   constant  diversion  of  her  mind,    she  began  to 
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recover  with  a  rapidity  which  surprised  Sir  Ulysses 
Kennard  himself. 

About  this  time  Hugh  Graff  reappeared  iu  the 
village,  no  longer  as  the  poor  struggling  lad,  but  as 
a  recognised  and  distinguished  artist.  He  was  in 
Edelstone  on  the  business  he  loved — a  profitable 
commission.  He  had  been  summoned  by  Sir  Roger 
TMieatley  to  paint  a  series  of  pictures  on  the  panels 
of  a  boudoir  belonging  to  the  lady  of  the  mansion. 
He  had  supplied  the  baronet  with  the  designs,  which 
were  highly  admired  by  his  patron,  quite  a  superior 
judge  of  what  such  a  work  of  art  ought  to  be.  The 
political  escapade  of  the  painter  was  not  noticed,  or 
rather  excused,  as  his  father  had  always  been  a 
Radical. 

In  order  to  have  as  much  time  as  possible  to 
devote  to  his  work,  Sir  Roger  invited  the  young 
artist  to  stay  at  the  Priory,  a  mark  of  consideration 
which  was  immediately  accepted.  Hugh  Graff  felt 
the  importance  of  all  such  invitations,  he  had  been 
used  to  them  of  late ;  for  he  made  it  a  point  in  his 
career  never  to  miss  an  opportunity.  He  was  re- 
ceived on  perfectly  equal  terms,  dining  always  at 
the  baronet's  table,  and  demeaning  himself  with  the 
ease  and  grace  and  the  confidence  of  a  gentleman. 
He  was  a  most  dexterous  carver,  an  accomplishment, 
strange  to  say,  he  learnt  in  the  dissecting-room, 
•while  going  through  a  course  of  anatomy  at  Uni- 
versity College  Hospital.  In  other  matters  at  the 
table,  and  in  particular  at  dessert,  he  was  adroit  and 
self-assured,  and  always  polite  and  agreeable.  He 
knew  his  art  well,  and  although  he  had  only  paid  a 
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flying  visit  to  the  Continent,  his  knowledge  of  foreign 
topography  was  very  remarkable,  and  this  was  not 
confined  to  the  modern  capitals,  for  his  delight  was 
often  to  expatiate  on  recent  improvements  and  to 
show  what  Paris  and  Rome  and  Venice  were  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago.  His  acquaintance  with  the  map 
of  ancient  London  was  equally  concise  and  enter- 
taining. He  had  laboriously  acquired  French  and 
Italian,  and  was  no  bad  expert  in  deciphering  Latin 
names  and  inscriptions,  jumbling  a  meaning  some- 
how even  from  mediaeval  manuscripts.  It  was  plain 
that  Hugh  Graff  had  passed  many  a  useful  hour  at 
the  British  Museum.  He  was  an  excellent  whist 
and  chess  player,  and,  as  we  before  intimated,  had 
a  good  natural  voice  and  a  correct  ear  for  music. 
But  he  was  not  a  well- formed  robust  man,  and  often 
gave  indications  of  a  feeble  system  which  would  not 
bear  a  too- continuous  labour.  The  young  artist,  on 
the  whole,  was  regarded  as  an  agreeable  acquisition 
during  the  present  stay  of  the  "Wheatleys  at  Edel- 
stone. 

The  mornings  were  devoted  by  the  painter  to  his 
work,  the  day  he  spent  in  part  at  the  same  task,  and 
in  part  rambling  through  the  park  or  in  reading 
and  study.  Some  of  his  evenings  he  passed  at  Lady 
"Wheatley's  parties,  or  alone  with  that  lady  and  her 
daughter,  engaged  in  chess  or  some  light  amuse- 
ment, always  intermingled  with  pleasing  conversa- 
tion. Other  evenings  he  dedicated  to  his  friends  in 
the  village,  among  whom  were  the  Cubborns,  and,  as 
a  special  object  of  attraction,  Proscenium  Villa. 

Hilarv   Dove   had  returned    to    his   established 
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home,  which  was  now  furnished  magnificently,  and 
in  a  state  of  thorough  repair.  He  had  made  his 
electioneering  tour  pay.  Mr.  Nutmeg  drove  a  hard 
bargain ;  he  always  did  in  business,  he  said,  and 
would  haggle  for  a  farthing.  He  likewise  hinted 
something  about  corruption  and  bribery,  and  the 
serious  character  of  the  offence,  winding  up  the 
whole  by  taking  off  ten  per  cent,  from  the  charges. 
As  it  was,  Hilary  felt  himself  well  paid,  and  he  re- 
tired at  present  from  the  agency  a  richer,  if  not  a 
purer  and  honester  man.  The  Hygienic  Food  Com- 
pany had  received  a  few  dashes  of  late,  to  which, 
doubtless  we  shall  have  to  refer  hereafter  j  but  this 
did  not  affect  the  travelling  manager's  position.  On 
the  whole  Hilary  may  now  be  set  down  for  once  in 
his  life  as  a  prosperous  man. 

Iris  too  was  back  in  her  native  village.  Every- 
body said  she  continued  to  improve  in  appear- 
ance ;  she  was  also  much  more  polished  in  manners, 
and  had  made  some  attempts  at  a  regular  educatiou. 
But  her  chief  delight  was  the  perusal  of  novels. 
From  these  she  derived  her  knowledge  of  life  and 
principal  instruction;  and  she  candidly  owned  in 
after  years  that  they  had  been  her  most  pleasing 
and  effective  teachers.  She  was  unquestionably  a 
very  beautiful  woman,  and  bore  herself  with  a  na- 
tural ease  and  confidence  befitting  a  loftier  birth  and 
station.  She  missed  the  presence  of  Oberon  Spell, 
but  her  disposition  was  lively.  She  was  relieved 
from  the  task  of  reciting.  Hugh  Graff  now  occa- 
sionally visited  her,  and  she  made  herself  contented 
and  happy  among  her  friends,  and  had  certainly  as 
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many  admirers  as  there  were  young  men  in  the 
village.  Even  the  hideous  Jonathan  Cubborn  would 
sometimes  raise  his  hat  to  the  beauty  of  Edelstone, 
and  try  to  make  such  advances  as  might  lead  to  an 
intimate  conversation.  But  Iris  always  passed  him 
with  that  kind  of  derisive  smile  or  laugh,  when  she 
was  in  the  company  of  another,  which  is  far  more 
cutting  than  the  bitterest  contempt  and  scorn.  It 
was  plain  the  ugly  attorney  had  no  chance  with  that 
sunny  damsel,  if  he  ever  dreamed  of  an  honourable 
alliance,  Avhich,  like  all  other  honest  thoughts,  were 
far  from  his  designs  and  cogitations. 

When  the  artist  called  at  Proscenium  Villa  the 
merry  host  was  sometimes  at  home  to  meet  him, 
and  received  him  with  the  utmost  cordiality.  The 
house  Hugh  came  from  made  no  difference  in  Hilary 
Dove's  reception  of  his  young  friend.  The  painter 
had  long  been  regarded  as  a  kind  of  cosmopolitan 
— the  common  property  of  persons  of  all  parties,  a 
being  whom  no  description  of  dislike  or  hatred 
affected.  Iris  was  the  star  of  Proscenium  Villa. 
Hugh  had  grown  up  with  her ;  they  could  remember 
one  another  as  little  children  in  various  tender  and 
some  ridiculous  situations;  they  had  been  insepa- 
rable companions.  Iris  was  now  a  very  lovely  woman; 
Hugh  was  a  painter  of  the  highest  promise  ;  they 
could  be  useful  to  one  another.  The  limner  painted 
a  full-length  portrait  of  the  beauty  and  presented  it 
to  her  father,  and  in  return  he  had  often  a  charming 
sketch  or  a  delightful  study.  In  fact,  though  an 
heretical  interpolation,  the  likeness  of  Iris  appeared 
in  more  than  one  panel  of  the  boudoir  in  the  Priory. 
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The  belle  of  Edelstone  had  a  marked  predilection 
for  Hugh  Graff,  without  actually  loving  him ;  and 
the  artist  never  saw  a  face  or  form  which  he  could 
turn  to  such  varied  and  effective  account  in  his 
pictures.  His  admiration  really  went  no  further. 
He  was  only  devoted  to  his  art,  and  loved  nothing 
else. 

Ernestine,  in  her  frequent  conversations  with  the 
artist,  found  means  to  ascertain  many  particulars  in 
regard  to  Oberon  Spell,  with  which  she  was  before 
either  not  fully  acquainted  or  entirely  ignorant. 
Hugh  spoke  as  to  his  own  conceptions,  and  left  the 
impression  he  himself  had  formed.  He  did  not 
believe  there  existed  a  real  attachment  between  the 
poet  and  Iris  Dove.  The  three  regarded  one  another 
as  sister  and  brothers.  He  could,  he  thought,  speak 
for  certain  of  the  lady,  and  as  to  Oberon,  he  was  too 
clear-sighted  and  sensible  to  unite  himself  to  a  per- 
son so  totally  unfitted  to  appreciate  his  talents  and 
make  him  happy.  This  intimation  produced  a  most 
beneficial  effect  on  the  young  heiress.  Her  con- 
valescence maybe  said  to  date  truly  from  that  moment. 
She  had  only  the  shadow  of  a  rival  in  Iris  Dove, 
and  that  shadow  was  of  her  own  conjuration.  She 
began  to  sleep  soundly,  to  partake  of  her  meals  as 
she  used  formerly,  and  to  pursue  her  ordinary  studies 
and  avocations.  She  was  following  up  an  object, 
a  most  pleasing  and  alluring  one,  to  which  she 
now  seemed  to  be  inclining  with  success.  This  set 
her  mind  at  rest.  Her  love  affair  began  to  wear 
the  appearance  of  something  attainable,  practicable, 
real.      It  needed  no  moody  thoughts,  no  help  from 
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the  imagination ;  it  looked  like  one  of  the  regular 
occurrences  of  youthful  life.  Ernestine  Wheatley 
was  getting  well  under  the  circular  treatment  of  a 
very  skilful  mother. 

When  the  mode  of  cure  adopted  had  thus  far 
proved  successful,  Lady  Wheatley  conceived  that 
the  time  had  now  arrived  for  bringing  her  scheme 
to  an  issue.  The  artist  had  nearly  completed  his 
commission,  and  must  soon  return  to  London.  His 
work  was  a  subject  of  universal  commendation,  and 
Sir  Roger  invited  a  large  party  of  friends  to  see  it. 
Hugh  Graff  was  everywhere  popular.  In  the  Priory 
the  whole  family,  down  to  the  meanest  servant, 
liked  him  ;  he  was  such  a  quiet,  gentlemanly  person. 
None  heard  his  voice  beyond  a  gentle,  soft  pitch,  all 
the  time  he  was  at  the  mansion,  and  he  had  a  kind 
and  pleasing  word  for  everybody.  Lady  Wheatley, 
in  particular,  took  a  very  great  interest  in  his  wel- 
fare. Alone  with  him  one  day  in  the  room  where 
he  was  putting  some  final  touches  to  his  task,  she 
said,  during  a  pause  in  the  work — 

"  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Graff,  that  Sir  Roger  and  I 
have  often  thought  it  a  pity  that  a  young  lady  so 
well  suited  every  way  to  your  pursuits  as  Miss  Dove, 
should  remain  single  while  you  have  a  hand  to  offer 
her." 

The  artist  smiled  and  took  a  glance  at  a  face 
which  he  had  just  worked  into  the  picture  before 
him.  It  was  one  of  those  remote  likenesses  of  Iris 
which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  introduce  without 
presenting  a  mere  formal  portrait.  The  effect  was 
heightened  by  a  single  felicitous  touch.      The  crea- 
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tiou  was  still  more  beautiful,  but  it  was  Iris — Iris 
idealized.      She  was  Hugh  Graff's  iuspiratiou. 

"  I  see  you  smile  at  the  suggestion." 

"  I  have  not  thought  of  marriage  yet.  I  have 
scarcely  the  means  to  maintain  an  establishment 
equal  to  my  position." 

"  Oh,  as  to  that  matter  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty about  that.  I  am  sure  Sir  Roger  is  so  well 
disposed  towards  you  that  he  would  advance  you  a 
few  thousand  pounds  to  start  with.  You  could  work 
out  the  amount,  and  that  would  be  an  advantage." 

Lady  Wheatley  paused.  She  perceived  she  had 
struck  a  key  which  vibrated  through  the  artist's 
heart.  He  was  prudent,  very  prudent,  and  made  it 
a  point  never  to  miss  an  opportunity.  He  answered 
with  the  same  quietude  and  calmness. 

"  I  feel  deeply  indebted  to  you,  Lady  Wheatley, 
and  to  the  baronet.  The  plan  you  propose  would 
be  calculated  to  advance  me  much  in  life ;  but  Iris 
Dove — I,  too,  like  my  friend  Oberon  Spell,  have  here- 
tofore regarded  only  as  a  sister." 

"  You  are  not  related,  are  you  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  not  in  the  least." 

"  Then,  Mr.  Graff,  she  is  a  very  lovely  girl,  and 
I  see  her  lineaments  in  many  of  your  pictures.  I 
speak  as  to  your  future  as  an  artist,  to  whom  the 
highest  honours  in  your  profession  are  open.  I  think 
it  would  be  judicious  in  you,  for  more  reasons  than 
one,  to  secure  so  beautiful  a  wife.  You  know  I  am 
a  matron,  and  may  be  permitted  to  express  my  ex- 
perience in  such  matters.  The  constant  presence 
of  such  form  and  grace  by  a  limner   must    enhance 
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the  value  and  character  of  his  works.  I  am  looking 
forward  to  the  time,  not  very  distant,  or  I  am  much 
mistaken,  when  this  rare  creature  may  be  removed 
from  your  society  and  the  ready  strokes  of  your 
pencil.      Iris  Dove  may  belong  to  another/'' 

The  artful  woman  had  produced  her  effect.  She 
showed  Hugh  Graff  his  interest  in  more  ways  than 
one;  and  though  slow  to  conclude  in  any  such 
grave  matter,  he  yet  begged  to  thank  her  ladyship 
for  the  very  kind  and  far-sighted  view  she  had  taken 
of  his  welfare,  and — and  he  would  confer  with  his 
friends  on  the  subject.  "  But,"  added  he,  modestly, 
"  while  Oberon  Spell  is  in  the  way  I  fear  I  shall 
have  very  little  chance  with  Iris/'' 

"  Oh,  but  I  have  always  understood  that  you 
were  the  favourite." 

"My  pictures  are;  and  perhaps  there  may  be 
something  more;  but  Oberon  is  so  grand  a  man, 
so  lofty  every  way,  he  quite  overtops  and  over- 
shadows me/'' 

"  I  fear,  Mr.  Graff,  he  is  too  overpowering  for 
plain,  shrewd  Iris  Dove.  Trust  me,  you  are  her 
ideal ;  that  is,  if  she  has  one." 

"  That  is,  if  she  has  one.  Yes,  madam,  that  is 
the  point.  Her  father,  I  know,  has  a  marked  pre- 
dilection for  Oberon.  'Tis  true  the  young  lady  has 
a  will  of  her  own." 

"  If  I  thought  she  really  liked  Mr.  Spell  and 
would  have  him,  and  he  would  have  her,  I  should 
be  the  last  to  interfere." 

"  That  is  indeed  very  problematical." 

"  Well,  my  advice  to  you,  Mr.  Graff,  is  to  end  all 
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doubts  by  proposing  for  the  young  lady.  Sir  Roger, 
I  know,  will  stand  your  friend.  What  you  want  is 
a  handsome,  life-long  model.  Here  is  a  charming 
one  provided  for  you.  You  will  be  no  true  artist  if 
you  allow  the  lady  to  slip  away  from  you." 

Saying  this,  Lady  Wheatley  left  the  room,  aban- 
doning the  surprised  painter  to  his  own  reflec- 
tions." 

"  What  can  be  her  motive  ?"  said  he  to  himself. 
tt  It  may  be  for  my  good  in  part.  They  are  gene- 
rous, excellent  people,  and  ladies  have  a  love  for 
match-making.  But  at  the  bottom  there  must  be 
some  spark  of  self-interest.  Impossible  without 
that.  Perhaps  they  have  tried  Oberon  and  failed. 
Ah  !  I  have  it.  They  want  to  cement  some  kind 
of  political  alliance  with  her  father.  Yes,  Hilary 
Dove,  who  cost  him  his  election,  is  the  mark  sought. 
With  Sir  Roger,  my  patron  and  creditor,  and  Iris, 
my  wife,  the  agitator  would  be  muzzled.  However, 
I  might  do  worse  than  take  Iris  with  what  I  must 
regard  as  a  comfortable  settlement — two  or  three 
thousand  pounds — a  snug  fortune.  But  then  what 
becomes  of  Caroline  Lever,  and  all  my  dreams 
there  ?  If  I  only  thought  I  could  have  her,  the 
other,  and  twenty  others  would  be  off.  She  is  no 
beauty,  but  she  is  an  heiress,  and  I  can  pick  up  my 
models  for  a  few  shillings  in  the  model  market. 
However,  she  is  on  the  matrimonial  tapis,  and  for 
anybody  before  me.  I  see  it.  It  might  be  too 
long  to  wait.  No  matter ;  I  will  try  Iris — die  sara, 
sara."  And  the  artist  went  on  from  panel  to  panel, 
altering  a  line  here  and  a  tint  there,  and  half  for- 
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getting  the  novel  proposal  before  him.      No  wonder 
his  career  should  be  one  of  success  and  excellence. 

That  very  evening  Hugh  called  upon  his  father, 
and  asked  him  to  take  a  walk  with  him  over  the 
fields.  He  had  a  gre at  sense  of  the  paternal  shrewd- 
ness^ and  was  anxious  to  have  his  opinion  on  the 
strange  proposal  of  Lady  Wheatley.  Zadok  Graff 
agreed  with  his  son  that  all  this  care  for  him  and 
liberality  must  have  some  concealed,  selfish  motive ; 
and  most  likely  Hugh  was  right  in  his  conjecture 
about  bringing  over  or  silencing  Hilary  Dove.  Then 
there  was  that  most  desirable  but  very  remote 
prospect  of  a  marriage  some  day  with  Caroline 
Lever. 

"  But,  my  dear  boy,  that  is  only  a  dream ;  and 
from  what  I  have  heard  you  say,  the  lady  is  in- 
tended for  your  friend,  Oberon — or  for  some  titled 
personage/' 

"  There  is  no  response  on  either  side.  As  yet 
the  engineer's  daughter  is  free.  I  have  made  my- 
self agreeable  in  the  family,  and  have  gained  all 
that  Oberon  has  lost.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lever  both 
like  me/' 

"  Trust  me,  they  do  not  dream  of  their  daughter 
for  you  ;"  and  the  father  could  not  help  emphasizing 
the  pronoun,  turning  with  a  peculiar  glance  on  his 
son,  who,  as  we  have  observed,  though  far  from 
ugly,  was  no  Apollo.  "  They  are  upstart  people, 
and  I  never  liked  them.  Hugh,  my  boy,  take  my 
advice — marry  Iris  Dove,  if  she  will  have  you,  and 
nab  the  money.  Thousands  are  not  easily  got.  We 
all  know  what   poor   artists  are  !     And  the  best  of 
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them  are  liable  to  illness.  You  are  but  a  feeble 
mortal,  and  this  is  a  grand  fortune.  It  will  quite 
raise  the  family.  Besides,  you  want  a  wife  to  take 
care  of  you.  I  have  seen  Iris  all  my  life.  Trust 
me,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  her.  She  is  an  oak  of 
slow  growth,  but  of  strength  and  permanence.  She 
will  last  out  two  of  your  slim,  delicate  misses. 
Then  she  is  a  very  fine  girl — a  real  beauty ;  and 
when  I  say  it  you  may  believe  it.  Remember,  she 
is  the  only  child  of  a  very  rising  man.  Again,  I 
say,  Hugh,  marry  Iris  Dove,  and  you  will  do  well. 
She  is  our  neighbour  and  the  daughter  of  a  Liberal.'" 

Although  there  was  something  in  the  matter  of 
this  advice,  and  very  much  in  the  manner  which 
grated  on  the  cultivated  feelings  of  the  artist,  still 
it  came  from  his  father,  and  he  was  that  father's 
son  in  more  senses  than  one.  "  Get  the  three  thou- 
sand pounds/'  was  the  argument  to  the  man — the 
point  of  Zadok  Graff's  counsel,  as  the  beautiful 
model  was  that  in  the  recommendation  of  Lady 
TYlieatley.  On  both  sides  the  cause  pressed  home, 
and  the  painter  was  convinced.  He  resolved  on 
the  first  favourable  occasion  to  ask  the  opinion  of 
Hilary  Dove  on  this  momentous  question. 

This  did  not  occur  till  about  a  week  after,  and 
in  the  meantime  he  studiously  made  himself  even 
more  loving  and  amiable  than  usual  to  the  inno- 
cent cause  of  all  these  deliberations  and  schemes. 
Since  his  positive  advance  as  an  artist,  he  had  be- 
come far  more  a  favourite  with  Mr.  Hilary  Dove. 
He  had  had  always  the  preference  over  Oberon 
Spell  with  the  commission  agent's  wife,  and  now  that 
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he  was  a  confirmed  painter,  making  large  sums  of 
money — which  reports  rather  exaggerated — that 
shrewd,  calculating  woman's  predictions  about  him 
seemed  likely  to  be  verified,  and  the  artist  therefore 
found  always  a  cordial  greeting  and  reception  at 
Proscenium  Villa.  Still,  Oberon  Spell,  the  magnifi- 
cent, as  Hilary  loved  to  call  him,  was  the  real 
favourite  of  the  man  of  many  sides.  But  the 
student  was  far  off,  and  of  late  he  had  been  distant 
and  wayward.  Above  all,  he  had  no  money-making, 
settled  profession.  He  had  refused  long  ago  to 
become  the  laureate  of  the  Hygienic  Food  Com- 
pany, and  was,  in  fact,  what  he  might  continue  to 
be,  somewhat  of  a  dependent  on  his  mother.  These 
were  the  conclusions  of  the  silent  woman,  and  re- 
peated often,  they  did  not  fail  to  make  a  due  im- 
pression on  her  husband.  So  that  the  orator  was 
disposed  to  listen  to  his  young  friend,  Hugh  Graff, 
when  he  opened  his  heart,  or  rather  his  mind — for 
feeling  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  proposal — to  the 
paternal  interest  and  judgment. 

"  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Dove,  my  friend — I  have 
of  late  been  thinking  that  you  have  for  a  very  long 
time  been  that  friend — since  a  child  I  have  been 
playing  around  Proscenium  hearth,  and  Iris  and  I 
have  been  growing  up  as  sister  and  brother/' 

"  And  so  you  have,  Hugh.    There — take  a  cigar." 

"  But  we  are  not  sister  and  brother.  AVe  have 
sprung  up  out  of  that.  Now,  I  want  to  speak  to 
you — to  consult  you  as  a  friend." 

"  Well,  Hugh,  what  is  it  ?  You  know  I  am 
your  friend.     I  always  have  been." 
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"  I  know  it.  I  think  I  have  the  means  of  settling 
■well  in  life.  Mine  is  a  money -making  profession. 
I  hope  I  shall  soon  have  funds  to  establish  myself  in 
a  suitable  town  mansion.  All  I  want  is  a  partner 
— and  to  come  to  the  point  at  once,  I  wish  to  ask 
you — ah  !  you  smile — you  know  what  I" 

"  I  do,  my  boy.  You  want  Iris,  my  Iris.  Give 
me  your  hand.  I  like  your  candour,  Hugh.  It  is 
sensible  and  business-like.  Had  that  genius,  our 
friend  Oberon,  come  forward  like  a  man  and  pro- 
posed long  ago,  he  should  have  had  my  consent. 
But  shilly-shally  as  he  is,  he  is  waiting  to  qualify 
to  live.  You,  Hugh,  know  how  to  live.  You  can 
support  a  wife  and  put  her  in  a  mansion.  I  like  the 
term  ;  you  are  the  man  for  my  daughter.  Only 
seek  her,  Hugh.  Her  will  in  this  matter  is  my 
sole  law,  and  there  is  no  better  time  than  the  pre- 
sent. So  as  the  evening  is  fine,  walk  out  with  her 
and  pop  the  question.  But  first  take  a  bumper  of 
my  old  port.  JTis  a  rare  vintage,  I  can  tell  you." 
Hilary  Dove  filled  the  glasses.  "  Here's  to  your 
success,  my  boy.  And  now  I  shall  adjourn  to  the 
Merry  Thought.  'Tis  a  grand  night  to-night.  I 
wish  you  were  with  us.  We  are  proud  of  your 
sign  over  the  door.  But  you  will  be  better  em- 
ployed, lad.  Your  hand,  good-bye,  and  good 
luck  I" 


CHAPTER  II. 
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gratified   the  vanity  of  Iris  Dove — of 


she  had  a  feminine  stock — to  be 
seen  walking  arm-in-arm  with  the  now 
celebrated  painter ;  and  Hugh,  on  his  side, 
felt  the  pride  and  eclat  of  being  the  chosen  com- 
panion of  the  beauty  of  Edelstone,  the  only  daughter 
and  child  of  the  renowned  Liberal  orator.  For 
since  the  election,  Hilary  Dove  was  considerably 
raised  in  the  public  estimation.  The  lady  on  this 
occasion  was  anxious  to  counteract  what  she 
imagined  might  be  the  alienating  influence  of  the 
great  people  at  the  Priory ;  and  she  was  not  slow 
to  take  the  artist  tc  task  in  her  own  familiar  way 
on  this  uppermost  subject  during  their  present 
ramble. 

"  When  are  those  eternal  pictures  at  the  Priory 
to  be  finished,  Hugh  ?  How  I  should  like  to  see 
them.  What  are  they  about  ?  Have  you  me 
there  ?  But  I  suppose  Miss  TYheatley  now  absorbs 
your  attention,  and  fills  up  every  scene." 

"  I  do  assure  you,  dear  Iris,  I  dare  not  take 
such  a  liberty  with  the  baronet's  daughter." 

"  Dare  not ;  and  you  can  with  me  !  Very  com- 
plimentary, upon  my  word.  My  clear  Hugh,  you 
cannot  ruffle  me.      If  you  knew  me — which  you  do 
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not — you  would  feel  that  -whether  you  regard  the 
heiress  with  love  or  with  awe,  can  make  no  earthly 
difference  to  me.  I  have  not  seen,  much  of  her  ; 
but  I  believe  her  to  be  a  small-minded  enthusiast, 
of  which  our  sex  is  full.  I  ouly  know  her  through 
paltry  acts  of  jealousy  and  revenge.  She  drove  me 
from  the  park ;  she  caused  my  mother's  persecu- 
tion ;  she  did  her  utmost  to  win  dear  Oberon  from 
my  side.  But  my  father  has  paid  them  home  ;  so 
Ave  have  had  our  day.  Now  perhaps  there  is  some 
artful  plot  hatching  to  alienate  you.  But  I  can 
hold  my  oavu;  I  am  not  so  easily  beaten/' 

"  Miss  Wheatley,  my  dear,  is  a  poor  invalid ; 
and  if  any  one  is  thought  of  for  her,  I  believe  it  is 
Lord  Charles  Summers/' 

"My  information  is  different.  But  pray,  Hugh, 
do  finish  that  humdrum  commission.  I  am  sure  it 
will  never  pay  you  for  all  the  precious  time  lost  in 
flirting  in  the  Priory/'' 

"  But  when  I  go  you  will  lose  me/' 

"  Oh  !  1  don't  care  for  that.  I  know  where  to 
find  you.  But  she  shall  not  wean  you  from  pa  and 
me." 

"  Oh,  never,  dear  Iris,  never  !  Though  I  know 
myself  to  be  as  distant  as  the  poles  from  the  young 
lady's  thoughts,  and  I  know  how  far  beyond  my 
thoughts  or  dreams  she  is." 

"  A  man  with  a  man's  heart  is  good  enough  for 
any  woman." 

"  I  came  out  for  an  object,  Iris." 

"  I  thought  you  came  out  for  a  walk.  But  what 
did  you  come  out  for,  dear  Hugh  ?" 

VOL.  II.  2 
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"  There — let  those  people  pass — for  I  have  some- 
thing very  particular  to  say." 

"  Oh  !  say  it  now.  What  is  it  ?  They  will  not 
hear  ns.    'Tis   only  a  pair  of  stupid  lovers.     What 

is  it,  Hugh  ?" 

"  Iris,  we  have  been  old  friends  together,  you 
and  I,  almost  from  the  cradle  upwards — yes,  from 
the  cradle.     I  rocked  your  cradle,  dear  Iris." 

"  And  so  you  did,  pet ;  and  no  doubt  a  good 
shaking  you  gave  me.  I  wonder  I  ever  recovered 
from  it.      Is  this  what  you  had  to  say  7" 

"  No  ;  something  more  serious." 

"  Oh  !  serious ;  well,  do  come  to  the  point.  What 
is  it  ?> 

"  I  will.  I  am  coming  to  it.  But  don't  be  in 
such  a  hurry,  Iris.     I  wish  to  marry,  dear  !" 

"  To  marry,  Hugh  ! — to  marry  ! — to  marry  ! — 
and  pray  whom  ?" 

"  Why,  my  childhood's  companion — my  own 
sweet  love.     You,  Iris,  dear.*" 

"  Me !" — she  trembled  a  little  as  she  spoke,  but 
did  not  lessen  her  pace — "  me  !  Impossible.  But 
tell  me,  dear  Hugh,  when  did  you  take  this  notion 
into  your  head?" 

"  Oh !  no  matter — not  so  very  long  ago.  I  am 
on  the  road  to  fortune  and  honours.  I  shall  be 
enabled  to  place  my  wife  in  a  fine  mansion  in 
London — the  scene  of  all  enlightenment  and 
pleasure." 

"  I  wish  you  had  spoken  all  this  at  home.  Where 
we  are  is  so  awkward,  with  people  passing.  And 
my  father  and  mother,  Hugh  ?" 
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"Oh!  I  know  your  mother  likes  me,  and  I  have 
taken  the  precaution  to  ask  your  papa's  consent.  I 
had  that  this  evening. u 

"  Indeed ;  and  without  consulting  me.  You 
should  have  asked  me  first.  I  do  not  like  the 
roundabout  way  of  making  love.  It  is  not  love  at 
all ;  it  is  business.      Well,  go  on,  dear  Hugh." 

"  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  I  await  your 
confirmation." 

"  And  have  you  nothing  more  to  add  ?" 

«  No." 

M  Oberon,  have  you  consulted  him  ? — asked  his 
consent  ?" 

"  No ;  I  did  not  think  it  necessary." 

"  What  !  not  your  friend  ?  You  intended  to  take 
me  from  him  without  his  knowledge." 

"  No,  Iris,  I  did  not.  My  plan  was  quite  regular  : 
first  to  consult  my  father,  which  I  have  done ;  then 
your  father,  which  I  have  done;  then  you;  and 
then  to  tell  my  friend.  That  was  all  that  was  re- 
quired." 

"  Indeed  !  But,  Hugh,  how  are  you  to  get  the 
fine  mansion  in  London  ?  You  have  not  told  me 
that  ;  and  I  must  know  all." 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  consider  me  without  resources, 
Iris?" 

"Oh!  dear,  no;  I  hear  you  are  getting  rich. 
But  I  have  an  idea  that  there  is  something  very 
peculiar  in  the  fine  town  mansion  from  the  way  you 
put  it.  Come,  out  with  it ;  confess,  if  you  hope  to 
be  forgiven." 

"  Well,  dear,  I  think  there   should  be  no  secrets 

2—2 
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between  us.  Lady  Wheatleyj  who  takes  a  kind  in- 
terest in  my  welfare,  lias  promised  me  that  Sir 
Roger  would  advance  me  two  or  three  thousand 
pounds  to  establish  myself,  and  I  am  to  work  it 
out  in  commissions." 

"  That  is  if  I  married  you." 

«  Yes,  dear." 

"  And  I  was  to  be  bought,  and  Oberon  was  to 
be  sold  !  Mother  says  I  could  see  through  a  stone 
wall,  and  she  is  right.  I  understand  it  all.  Now 
hear  me,  Hugh — my  Hugh,  who  rocked  my  cradle. 
You  have  not  grown  to  man's  stature  in  principle 
and  honour  yet.  You  are  still  a  child  in  the  ways 
which  make  marriage  happy,  therefore  I  say  you 
nay — and  believe  me,  this  gives  me  much  pain." 
They  were  alone ;  the  shades  of  evening  were  gather- 
ing in ;  and  Iris  leaned  against  a  tree,  bowing  her 
head  to  conceal  a  tear.  She  however  mastered 
herself  and  went  on  in  her  conversation,  continuing 
the  walk.  "  Hugh,  listen  to  me.  I  have  your 
welfare  very  dearly  at  heart,  as  you  may  know ;  for 
that  reason  I  could  never  become  your  wife :  be- 
cause, while  I  like  you,  I  do  not  respect  or  truly 
esteem  you.  Do  not  believe  you  love  me,  or  any 
one,  but  your  interest.  You  think  I  would  be  useful 
for  your  pictures,  and  that  I  should  be  fond  of  you ; 
and  as  a  large  bribe  has  been  offered,  you  agreed 
to  take  me  out  of  the  way,  and  leave  the  path  free 
for  the  love-sick  daughter  to  bear  off  Oberon." 

"  Preposterous  !" 

"  True — it  is  quite  true.  And  now  that  we  have 
done  with  this  foolish  love-making,  let  me  counsel 
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you,  dear  Hugh,  not  to  barter  away  your  liberty  iu 
a  marriage  which  could  not  render  you  happy. 
They  talk  of  monks  and  nuns  ;  but  I  can  imagine 
no  life  more  miserable  than  to  be  bound  to  a  person 
whom  you  cannot  wholly  love  or  wholly  hate — who 
is,  like  a  bad  son  or  a  bad  daughter,  an  object  of 
solicitude  and  disapproval  at  the  same  time.  You 
can  never  rise  to  the  height  of  my  affection,  but  I 
love  you  too  well — ay,  love  you,  for  that  is  the 
plain  word — not  to  desire  eagerly  to  see  you  the 
husband  of  some  woman  who  will  appreciate  and 
honour  you.  These  observations  are  not  intended 
for  the  present,  but  the  future.  You  will  think  of 
them,  and  weigh  them  at  another,  it  may  be  dis- 
tant hour." 

"  If  I  understand  you,  Iris,  you  reject  me  for 
Oberon.      But  your  reason  for  the  preference  V 

"  Oh  !  I  am  to  give  reasons — reasons  in  love  ! 
Well,  Hugh,  if  you  must  know,  Oberon  Spell  loves 
me,  and  Hugh  Graff  loves  my  picture,  because  it 
will  fetch  its  price.      There  is  my  reason." 

"  Very  well — very  well,  Iris.  Only  I  hope  this 
will  not  break  off  our  friendship." 

"  Oh  no  !  that  can  never  be  !  But — yet — it  de- 
pends on  yourself.  I  am  the  same  Iris  that  I  have 
ever  been.  No  matter  how  the  Dove  may  change 
and  go  forth  from  the  ark,  the  Iris  will  be  your 
covenant.  Oh !  I  wish  you  would  not  return  to 
these  matters;  they  trouble  me."  Here  she  stopped 
and  wept.  "  There,  dear  Hugh,  I  am  better  now. 
Many  things  oppress  me.  But  it  is  getting  late. 
Yrou  have  to   go   back   to   the   Priory — say  nothing 
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about  Oberon  there ;  and  for  you  and  me,  why  we 
are  sister  and  brother.  I  must  hurry  home." 
Saying  this,  she  turned  towards  the  village,  still 
arm-in-arm  with  Hugh.  But  their  words  were  few 
and  far  between.  When  come  to  that  old  step  they 
had  sat  so  often  on  when  children,  Iris  Dove  said 
calmly  yet  tenderly,  "  Good-night,  dear  Hugh ; 
good-night,  my  brother,  now  as  ever.  Get  away 
from  that  place.      Good-night  \" 

What  were  Hugh  Graff's  feelings  on  wending 
his  way  back  to  the  Priory  that  night,  no  one  can 
well  describe.  He  felt  rather  ashamed  of  himself, 
and  thought  he  had  played  an  inferior — a  despicable 
part.  But  what  seriously  troubled  him  was  the 
loss  of  the  money;  and  perhaps  at  the  bottom  of 
his  heart,  in  its  deepest  depths,  there  was  a  lurking 
feeling  of  jealousy.  Oberon  Spell — it  was  Oberon 
Spell  for  ever.  He  suspected  Caroline  Lever  was 
in  love  with  him ;  he  now  believed  that  Ernestine 
Wheatley's  illness  was  a  hopeless,  consuming  pas- 
sion for  him ;  and  he  was  just  startled  by  hearing 
Iris  herself — Iris,  whom  he  believed  his  own — give 
utterance  to  a  regard  and  affection  for  him,  which, 
wayward  as  she  was,  he  knew  involved  very  strong 
and  permanent  feelings.  He  had  had  a  thousand 
tiffs  with  Iris  Dove ;  they  healed  and  were  forgotten 
a  week  after,  if  ever  they  lasted  so  long.  But  here 
was  a  deep  and  enduring  difference,  one  which 
hovered  like  a  mist  over  his  soul.  He  could  not 
view  his  friend  Oberon  with  the  same  eyes  again. 
They  were -not  enemies,  but  they  might  become  so. 

But  what  the  artist  was  most  struck  with  was 
the  singular  and  original  interpretation  Iris  had  put 
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upon  Lady  Wheatley's  strange  interposition.  Hugh 
could  not  asee  through  a  stone  wall" — no  man 
can ;  but  then  he  had  a  painter's  eye,  and  he  could 
now  recall  many  a  vision  of  the  desponding  damsel 
of  the  Priory,  which  only  too  forcibly  portrayed 
anxious,  pining,  hopeless  love.  He  could  not  be- 
lieve in  the  preposterous  scheme  which  Iris  had 
attributed  to  the  mother  of  the  heiress.  That 
haughty  lady  could  never  be  brought  to  hatch  or 
work  a  plot,  in  order  to  marry  her  daughter  to  a 
poor  student  whose  character  even  was  now  in 
jeopardy  from  a  well-circulated  incident  or  slander. 
The  marvellous  perspicuity  of  Iris  he  set  down  to 
woman's  jealousy — the  heart's  madness. 

However,  the  artist's  feelings  were  not  much 
disturbed.  He  was  a  little  dashed,  but  that  was 
all.  The  fine  house  had  disappeared,  but  only  for 
the  present.  Hugh  Graff,  you  must  creep  before 
you  can  walk,  walk  before  you  can  run.  He  would 
run  yet  j  and,  who  knows,  the  Priory  was  a  quiet 
abode — and  the  painter  slept  soundly. 

The  next  day  he  was  in  the  boudoir,  calm  and 
collected  as  usual,  or  rather  absorbed  in  the  deli- 
cate completion  of  his  work.  Lady  Wheatley 
entered  about  the  usual  time,  and  was  in  a  few 
well  turned  phrases  informed  of  the  rejection. 
"  We  have  ever  regarded  one  another  as  only  sister 
and  brother."  Hugh  was  glad  of  the  lady's  per- 
mission to  continue  his  labour  as  they  were  talking. 

"  I  suppose  the  truth  is,  she  is  engaged  ?" 

"  I  do  not  think  so." 

"  Admirers  must  have  sprung  up  during  her  long 
stay  in  the  North.    Her  father  kept  the  young  lady 
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in  a  kind  of  show-box,  ringing  the  bell  for  an  occa- 
sional exhibition." 

"  I  believe  there  were  a  great  many  suitors,  bnt 
all  were  as  unfortunate  as  myself.  A  baronet  too, 
and  not  a  mushroom  one,  Sir  Tempest  Moulsey, 
proposed  for  her,  but  was  rejected." 

"  Indeed  !  I  did  hear  something  about  that,  but 
I  scarcely  credited  it.  Then,  you  know  Sir  Tempest 
Moulsey  is  a  grey-headed  old  man  ?" 

"  About  the  age  of  Sir  Roger,  I  believe  ;  but  Iris 
rejected  him." 

u  It  may  be  as  I  say,  her  feelings  are  preoccu- 
pied.     What  think  you  of  Oberon  Spell  ?" 

"  My  friend  Oberon  ?" 

"  Yes ;  do  you  think  her  regard  for  him  is 
serious  ?" 

"  We  three  have  been  as  sister  and  brothers.  It 
is  hard  ;  perhaps  it  is  not  wise  or  proper,  to  disturb 
those  relations  when  once  formed." 

Lady  Wheatley  was  unwilling  to  pursue  her  fish- 
ing excursion  further.  The  wary  painter's  secret, 
if  he  had  one,  was  under  a  cold  stone  in  the  depths, 
and  eluded  her.  She  accordingly  retired,  and  left 
the  work  which  now  had  grown  so  lovely  to  her 
eye  to  be  accomplished.  In  a  very  few  days  this 
was  effected.  Hugh  received  a  handsome  cheque 
from  the  baronet,  who  expressed  the  greatest  satis- 
faction with  the  execution  and  executant,  and  said 
the  series  gave  infinite  pleasure  to  Lady  Wheatley, 
his  daughter,  and  indeed  to  all  who  beheld  them. 
Hugh  returned  the  same  day  to  London  to  resume 
the  severe  study  and  pursuit  of  his  profession. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ANOTHER    REJECTED    SUITOR. 

OW  vain  arc  our  plans  and  calculations  for 
the  future  !  The  best  regulated  schemes, 
the  strictest  reasoned  probabilities,  the 
almost  certain  results,  are  frequently  de- 
feated by  chances  and  accidents  of  which  the  most 
sagacious  and  far-sighted  can  form  no  conception 
or  notion.  The  full  truth  of  the  artist's  rejection 
by  Iris  Dove  was  so  mixed  and  blended  with  Oberon 
Spell  and  unalterable  brotherly  and  sisterly  love, 
that  Ernestine,  when  she  learnt  the  story  from  her 
mother,  was  still  led  to  encourage  the  same  hopes, 
only  indeed  a  little  degree  more  faintly.  She  was 
not  left  utterly  in  despair.  Meanwhile,  during  the 
whole  working  of  the  scheme,  novels  and  other  in- 
teresting and  absorbing  productions  well-chosen, 
and  which  had  a  tendency  to  show  the  misery  and 
frequent  ruin  caused  by  mesalliances,  were  left  freely 
on  her  table  and  not  forbidden  her  perusal.  By 
slow,  imperceptible,  and  almost  insensible  degrees, 
the  heiress  began  to  awaken  to  a  true  comprehen- 
sion of  her  social  elevation  and  the  duties  attached 
to  her  station.  She  was  gradually  led  to  under- 
stand that  the  affections  are  subject  to  those  con- 
trolling and  restrictive  laws  which  make  human 
society  possible  and  tolerable.      Her  reason  got  to 
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be  convinced.  The  pride  of  caste  by  degrees  as- 
serted its  supremacy.  There  were  struggles,  ago- 
nizing, convulsive  struggles,  but  the  strengthened 
consciousness  of  right  and  aristocratic  rank  pre- 
vailed. Her  ancestors,  her  parents,  her  family,  even 
a  remote  posterity,  all  as  it  were  stood  around  her, 
and  claimed  her  for  their  own  position.  Occa- 
sionally, but  only  occasionally,  Lord  Charles  Sum- 
mers, under  various  pretexts,  became  a  visitor  to  the 
Priory,  wTas  the  nephew  and  favourite  of  Ernestine's 
mother,  and  endeavoured  to  make  himself  very 
agreeable  to  the  convalescent.  His  attentions  to 
the  heiress  wrere  delicate,  but  constant  and  earnest. 
The  direction  of  his  choice  was  manifest,  but  the 
lady  was  only  barely  recovered  from  a  severe  attack 
of  illness,  and  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Roger  and  the 
physician  nothing  was  pressed  to  a  conclusion. 
There  were  certain  known  drawbacks  to  the  suit  of 
Lord  Summers,  but  by  adroit  management  he  made 
a  kind  of  favourable  impression  on  the  mind,  if  not 
the  heart,  of  the  baronet's  daughter. 

"  We  shall  beat  the  doctor,  we  shall  conquer 
Ulysses/'  was  the  triumphant  remark  of  Sir  Roger 
Wheatley  to  his  lady,  as  he  congratulated  her  on 
her  consummate  management  of  their  love-sick 
daughter. 

"  Some  time  must  intervene,  I  fear,  first,  my 
love.  I  am  almost  glad  you  are  out  of  Parliament. 
Nothing  positive  can  take  place  with  regard  to 
Summers  at  present.  I  know  your  objection  to 
him ;  but  in  all  these  troublesome  matters  as  regards 
young  people,  much  forbearance  must  be  shown — 
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much  allowance  must  be  made.  Ernestine  is  fond 
of  the  Continent ;  you  are  somewhat  weary  of  poli- 
ties. Why  not  take  that  general  tour  which  Sir 
Ulysses  prescribed,  and  for  which  you  yourself  so 
recently  yearned  ?  I  pledge  my  skill  and  experience 
that  in  one  twelvemonth  I  will  return  Ernestine  to 
Edelstone  and  the  Ravines,  heartily  ashamed  of  her 
bliud  affection  for  a  law-student  and  a  miserable 
shred  of  an  author." 

"  Hard  terms  these  for  one  who  is  the  making  of 
a  great  man  and  my  favourite.  But  be  it  so,  my 
dear;  let  the  necessary  preparations  be  made  by 
Glover,  and  a  fortnight  hence,  if  all  be  ready,  we 
shall  start  for  the  Continent." 

But  a  totally  unexpected  event  defeated  the  entire 
plan  for  the  present,  and  once  more  threw  back  the 
heiress  into  those  paroxysms  of  nervous  weakness 
and  fever  to  which  it  appeared  only  inevitable  that 
her  constitution  must  at  length  succumb.  Oberon 
Spell  and  his  mother  came  on  a  flying  visit  to  Edel- 
stone, and  in  their  company  the  artist.  The  latter 
was  to  stand  godfather  to  another  little  "  Hugh,"  a 
nephew,  and  had,  moreover,  some  other  business  to 
transact  in  the  village.  Understanding  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Spells  to  spend  a  few  days  at 
the  new  Myrtle  Cottage,  which  happened  at  the 
moment  to  be  vacant,  in  order  to  show  Iris  how 
completely  he  had  mastered  all  feeling  of  resent- 
ment he  joined  his  friends,  and  the  three  took  seats 
in  the  same  train.  This  happened  to  be  on  the 
Saturday.  The  next  day  Oberon  and  his  mother, 
and  Hugh  Graff  and  Iris  Dove  appeared  at  church, 
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so  normally  and  quietly  matters  seemed  to  be  re- 
established;  though,  if  human  eyes  could  have 
penetrated  the  heart  of  the  placid  spoken  artist, 
they  -would  have  found  it  agitated  by  a  feeling  which, 
if  it  had  not  the  strength  and  display  of  jealousy, 
was  certainly  akin  to  chagrin  and  envy.  The  con- 
trast between  Oberon  and  himself  was  only  too 
manifest,  and  Iris  seemed  excessively  happy  on  be- 
holding the  law- student  again  in  his  native  village. 
She  had  dressed  her  best,  and  looked  radiant  in  her 
pew,  whither  many  youthful  eyes  were  directed. 
But  it  also  chanced  that  on  this  very  Sunday  Ernes- 
tine expressed  a  wish  to  be  present  at  Eclelstone 
church,  as  the  family  were  to  set  out  so  soon  for  the 
Continent,  and  she  might  not  see  it  for  some  years. 
The  Priory  was  some  five  miles  from  St.  Peter's,  and 
the  Wheatleys,  on  that  account,  generally  attended 
service  at  a  chapel-of-ease  some  half  mile  northward 
from  their  mansion. 

In  quitting  Edelstone  church  by  different  groups, 
and  from  different  doors,  the  heiress,  who  was  be- 
tween her  parents  and  leaning  on  her  father's  arm, 
came  face  to  face  with  Oberon  and  his  mother.  The 
meeting  was  very  sudden,  almost  abrupt.  Oberon 
raised  his  hat  to  the  ladies  just  as  he  approached, 
and  found  the  eyes  of  Ernestine  rivetted  on  him. 
It  was  for  her  a  look  of  fascination.  Her  colour 
came  and  went,  and  she  trembled  violently.  Her 
mother  saw  the  contre-temps,  and  hurried  to  the 
carriage,  into  which  the  poor  sufferer  was  borne. 
The  blinds  were  drawn  down  for  the  moment  and 
the  coachman  was   ordered  to   drive   on   home  with 
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liaste.  Ernestine  had  fainted.  This  time  her  ill- 
ness was  serious;  a  single  look  at  the  object  of  her 
affection  brought  back  all  her  old  love  more  strongly 
than  ever.  She  seemed  to  be  stricken.  The  syncope 
passed  away,  but  her  blood  kept  rushing  in  one 
throbbing  tide  from  her  heart ;  you  could  almost 
hear  the  gurgling  pulses.  Something  positive  must 
now  be  done.  The  life  of  Sir  Roger  Wheatley's 
only  child,  the  heiress  of  thousands,  and  one  of  the 
picked  beauties  of  court  circles  must  be  saved  from 
the  grave,  no  matter  what  the  sacrifice. 

Again  Sir  Ulysses  Kennard  was  called  in.  This 
time,  as  the  patient  was  very  feeble,  he  came  down 
to  the  Priory.  After  an  earnest  and  serious  con- 
sultation his  final  and  decided  opinion  was  that  steps 
should  be  immediately  taken  to  secure  the  young 
lady  the  object  of  her  choice. 

"  I  passed  him  as  I  drove  hither,  and  stopped 
the  carriage  to  speak  to  him,  and  my  life  on  his 
perfect  worthiness.  I  know  Vigilly,  in  whose 
chambers  he  is  a  student,  and  he  speaks  in  the  very 
highest  terms  of  his  ability  and  assiduity.  He  tells 
me  he  will  make  a  profound  lawyer,  and  that  his 
prospects  at  the  Bar  are  safe.  That  man,  believe 
me,  has  an  inborn  greatness,  and  will  be  sure  to 
rise  to  eminence.  I  take  my  stand  on  his  career 
at  Oxford.  That  was  marked  by  rare  excellence,  as 
you  know,  not  only  in  intellectual  pursuits,  but  in 
those  athletic  exercises  and  feats  of  skill  and  strength 
for  which  our  Universities  are  now  so  famous,  and 
which  best  prove  a  sound  and  vigorous  constitution." 

"  The  whole  affair,"  said  Sir  Roger,  "  is  consider- 
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ably  awkward.  But,  Sir  Ulysses,  I  place  much 
reliance  on  your  judgment  and  advice.  We  must 
try  and  get  the  young  fellow  into  Parliament — I  ex- 
pect to  be  reseated  myself  soon — and  see  what  can 
be  done  for  him.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  his  advance 
at  the  Bar  is  predicted  on  such  high  authority/' 

"  A  ray  of  genuine  hope,  and  no  more  paltering 
or  disappointments,  will  do  more  for  our  patient 
than  all  my  prescriptions.  Act  with  a  little  more 
directness  and  decision  than  you  have  hitherto 
done,  and  all  might  be  well  yet,  at  least  we  must 
trust  so/' 

"  My  dear,  that  was  a  most  unfortunate  visit  to 
church/'  said  Lady  Wheatley,  as  she  entered  the 
library  with  her  husband.  "  Matters  were  so  well 
arranged,  and  we  were  going  on  so  marvellously/' 

"  Bertha,  what  is  to  be  done  now  is  to  save  our 
child.  I  will  hear  of  no  more  plans  or  stratagems. 
You  must  see  his  mother,  and  bring  matters  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  Of  course,  an  affair  of  this 
importance  must  not  be  hurried.  Both  are  young 
enough  yet ;  three  or  four  years  may  make  a  vast 
difference  in  Mr.  Spell's  prospects  and  position. 
You  must  be  quite  candid  with  Mrs.  Spell.  She  is 
a  lady,  and  will  estimate  the  delicacy  and  difficulty 
of  the  situation.  You  know,  dear  Bertha,  the  origi- 
nal fault  was  yours.  You  allowed  these  young 
people  to  be  almost  constantly  together  as  children, 
till  our  child's  affections  were  hopelessly  engaged, 
and  her  love  became,  what  it  is,  an  incurable  in- 
fatuation. Save  her  for  me,  and  I  will  bless  the 
earth  you  tread  on." 
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"  "  Save  her  !  Willingly  would  I  lav  down  my 
life  to  compass  that  end,,  without  the  family  sacrifice 
demanded;  but  even  here  I  will  obey  you,  though 
I  own  the  task  is  altogether  irksome." 

That  very  evening  Lady  WheatJev  penned  a  note 
to  Mrs  Spell,  saying  that  she  was  going  for  a  stroll 
in  the  park  the  next  day  about  noon,  and  would  be 
happy  if  that  lady  would  give  her  the  pleasure  of 
her  company  in  the  ramble. 

The  reply  was  prompt.  Mrs.  Spell  would  feel 
honoured  in  meeting  Lady  Wheatley  at  the  time 
and  place  appointed.     Such  were  the  preliminaries. 

But  before  she  entered  on  a  negotiation,  the  im- 
portance and  nature  of  which  she  already  anticipated, 
Mrs.  Spell  deemed  it  prudent  and  necessary  to  confer 
with  her  son.  She  called  him  into  her  own  room 
— the  one  which  she  was  formerly  accustomed  to 
occupy,  for  the  disposition  of  the  rebuilt  house  was 
much  the  same — and  handed  him  the  note.  Oberon 
turned  pale  as  he  read  it,  but  was  very  calm. 

"  My  dear  mother,  I  had  expected  this,  or  some- 
thing to  the  same  purpose,  from  a  brief  but  signifi- 
cant conversation  I  had  during  my  recent  stroll 
with  the  baronet  himself.  He  met  me,  took  me 
cordially  by  the  hand,  and  kindly  entered  into  my 
legal  and  general  prospects.  Sir  Felix  Sackville 
happened  to  pass,  and  he  introduced  me  to  him  in 
the  most  friendly  manner.  They  appeared  to  have 
some  matter  of  business  to  settle  together,  and  this 
interrupted  what  I  am  persuaded  was  intended  for 
a  very  formidable  conversation.  No  doubt  you 
divine    the   cause   of  this   unexpected  summons,  or 
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invitation  let  us  call  it.  Ernestine  TVheatley  is 
very  ill.  I  saw  Sir  Ulysses  Kennard  this  morning 
as  he  drove  up  to  the  Priory.  It  must  be  a  most 
urgent  case  which  would  call  him  from  town.  He 
mentioned  incidentally  that  he  was  going  to  the 
Priory,,  and  fixed  his  intelligent  eyes  upon  me.  I 
own  I  blushed,  as  if  conscious  of  the  cause  of  his 
sudden  visit,  and  he  felt  satisfied  that  I  was  aware 
of  it ;  but  of  course  he  said  nothing.  'Tis  true 
the  desire  of  Lady  TTheatley  to  see  you  may  have 
arisen  from  a  totally  different  object.  But  if  the 
cause  is,  as  we  both  apprehend  it — and  I  think  we 
have  some  reason  here  to  believe  we  are  not  mistaken 
— I  deem  it  right  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against 
giving  any  hopes  that  I  could  ever  become  the  hus- 
band of  Ernestine  TVheatley.  To  that  I  have  un- 
alterably made  up  my  mind/'' 

"  Unalterably j,  Oberon  !  That  is  a  stern  word ; 
consider,  my  dear,  how  very  much  you  sacrifice/' 

"  I  sacrifice  nothing,  my  mother.  I  value  neither 
estates,  nor  riches,  nor  honours,  if  I  could  not  enjoy 
the  feelings  of  my  heart  with  them.  I  regard  life 
as  a  term  of  existence  given  us  for  pleasure  and 
happiness,  if  we  use  it  well  and  do  not  aim  at  things 
forbidden.  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  the  rich 
and  great  experience  the  most  felicity.  I  have  said 
myself: — 

'  More  die  of  gluttony  than  biting  want ; 
More  suffer  pain  by  yielding  to  self-will, 
Than  by  submission  to  another's  will ; 
More  feel  the  hell-on-earth  of  shifting  need 
Above  the  artizan's  small  pound  a  week, 
Than  'neath  that  line  of  humble  competence.' 
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Thank  God,  I  am  young  and  healthy  j  I  have  no 
disqualifying  vice ;  I  am  industrious,  and  have  a 
certain  amount  of  learning  and  ability;  I  bekmg  to 
a  noble  profession,  which  opens  a  road  to  the  highest 
honours,  and  I  do  not  deny  that  I  have  the  ambition 
and  the  intention  to  aspire  and  work  for  them. 
Wherefore,  then,  should  I  fear  ?  Ours  is  a  free 
country.  There  is  no  man  with  talent,  perseverance, 
maimers,  and  prudence  who,  beginning  young, 
cannot  succeed.  Should  I  not  become  a  great  gun 
at  the  bar,  or  a  judge,  or  Lord  Chancellor,  it  will 
not  be  through  want  of  sedulous  and  well-directed 
labour  for  these  high  and  legitimate  prizes  of  my 
profession.  But  should  fortune  deny  me  this  rare 
success,  I  trust  I  shall  not  grieve.  A  competency  is 
all  I  shall  ever  desire  or  want.  The  present  Lord 
Chancellor,  I  understand,  takes  a  simple  chop  and 
two  glasses  of  wine  for  his  dinner ;  it  occupies  only 
a  trifle  of  time,  and  the  whole  of  his  daily  expenses 
might  be  covered  by  a  few  shillings.  His  pleasures 
are  nothing.  He  is  occupied  with  the  duties  of  his 
triplicate  office  of  judge,  of  ^asi-president,  and  of 
minister;  and  has  I  believe,  from  lengthened  habit, 
made  four  hours'  sleep  sufficient  for  his  constitution. 
This  is  the  life  of  the  greatest  and  most  successful 
man  in  England." 

"Why,  my  dear,  a  day  labourer  enjoys  more 
pleasure/'' 

"  More  relaxation  and  leisure,  truly.  There  may 
be,  and  is,  my  dear  mother,  a  calm  satisfaction  in 
discharging  the  supreme  duties  of  the  State  ;  and 
thus,  as  it  were,  representing,  in   a   remote  degree, 
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the  great  Ruler,  which  humbler  minds  can  never 
experience.  But  feel  assured,  I  will  never  barter 
away  my  heart's  happiness  for  any  amount  of 
grandeur  this  world  can  offer.  Granted  even  that  I 
should  rise  to  that  eminence  in  my  profession  which  I 
hope  to  attain,  and  that  some  kind  of  stipulation 
should  be  made  that  Ernestine  Wheatley  should 
become  my  wife  on  my  acquiring  a  certain  status 
and  emolument,  I  would  not  enter  into  the  bargain 
— I  could  not.  And  for  the  baronet 's  present 
patronage,  much  as  I  respect  him,  though  it  should 
fall  in  showers  of  gold  upon  me,  I  would  not  accept 
the  offer,  encumbered  with  that  one  binding  condi- 
tion, which  would  destroy  my  peace  and  indepen- 
dence. Dear  mother,  believe  me,  our  fate  is  not  in 
our  own  hands,  or  our  instincts  and  love,  in  the 
paramount  matter  of  marriage.  A  Higher  Power 
rules  us  here.     I  am  under  that  Providence  now/' 

"  But  I  fear  you  do  not  consider  this  young  lady's 
health,  Oberon  \" 

u  Indeed  I  do,  my  dear  mother.  I  intensely  feel 
for  her;  but  here  is  one  of  those  trying  situations 
where  a  man  must  act  a  manly  part.  To  marry  her 
without  a  heart  would  only  make  her  life-long 
miserable.  Better  far  an  early  grave  than  this.  I 
am  wholly  innocent  of  causing  this  passion,  if  it 
exists.  Had  I  ever  encouraged  it,  in  thought,  word, 
deed,  look,  or  feeling,  I  should  consider  myself  the 
basest  of  mortals.  I  have  of  late  years  studiously 
avoided  the  young  lady.  I  have  debarred  myself 
from  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  her  father's 
society,  and,  it  might  be,  his  legitimate  influence  in 
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pushing  me  forward  in  iny  profession.  I  have  done 
this  rather  than  in  the  most  distant  degree  appear 
to  understand  or  encourage  the  sentiments  enter- 
tained towards  me." 

"  But  surely  you  ought  not  to  forget  that,  young 
as  you  both  are,  this  is  a  very  old  love.  It  dates 
from  the  days  when  you  and  little  Ernestine  used  to 
play  in  the  park  together/'' 

"  It  does ;  she  was  very,  very  fond  of  me  as  a 
child,  used  to  call  me  her  sweetheart,  and — but  I 
must  tell  no  secrets.  The  lady  possibly  remembers 
all  this,  and  has  all  along  remembered  it.  I  have 
made  it  my  duty  to  forget  it ;  and  can  lay  my  hand 
on  my  heart  and  say,  that  even  in  those  infantile 
romps  I  was  not  the  leader.  I  was  some  few  years 
older,  and  did  not  approve  of  them." 

"  But,  nevertheless,  you  were  the  cause — let  us 
say  the  innocent  cause — of  this  child's  fondness, 
which  has  ripened  into  the  woman's  love.  I  think 
your  honour  is  somewhat,  if  not  indeed  entirely, 
engaged." 

"  No,  mother,  no  !  Your  reasoning  is  wrong ;  I 
am  not  responsible  for  the  irregular  effects  of 
juvenile  friendship ;  I  am  not  accountable  for  what  I 
must  term  the  heart's  insanity  in  another." 

"  I  fear  there  are  many  mad  hearts  in  the  world, 
Oberon.     We  must  be  merciful." 

"  We  must,  but  not  weak  or  guilty." 

"  But  if  she  should  die,  how  could  you  ever  for- 
give yourself?" 

"  I  should  not  feel  the  sin,  mother,  and  would 
not   know  the  remorse.       But  she  will  not  die,  if 
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she  only  exerts  becoming  virtue.  Think  what  we 
men  have  to  endure  by  a  misplaced  passion.  I  am 
in  the  confidence  of  a  younglegal  student  like  myself, 
and  I  witnessed  such  bodily  pain  and  mental  agony 
from  the  coquetting  and  rejection  of  a  beautiful 
woman,  who  had  led  him  to  suppose  she  would  be  his 
wife,  that  any  pain  a  lady  may  endure  from  the 
same  cause  must  be  regarded  as  the  mere  shadow  of 
suffering.  His  temporal  arteries  swelled  and  beat 
till  I  thought  they  would  burst,  and  the  palpitations 
of  his  heart  could  be  felt  as  some  unnatural  life  in 
his  bosom.  He  is  a  wreck;  but  he  has  to  bear  it, 
and  may  recover. " 

"  A  good  reason  why  you  should  not  inflict  simi- 
lar torture.  Your  resolution  is,  even  you  must 
admit,  unusual  and  extraordinary/' 

"  It  may  seem  so,  mother ;  but  in  reality  it  is  only 
consonant  with  my  peace  and  happiness  in  life." 

"Tell  me  candidly,  Oberon,  do  you  dislike  Miss 
TTheatley  ?" 

"  No ;  but  I  feel  that  a  being  of  her  mental  con- 
stitution— her  over-excitability — her  too-fond  love, 
if  you  will — would  make  us  both  miserable.  I  must 
either  be  her  slave,  which  I  could  not  be,  or  she 
would  be  consumed  with  jealousy." 

"  There  is  something  in  that ;  I  know  your 
nature  well ;  you  could  not  submit  to  be  an  idol." 

"  Not  while  I  bear  God's  image,  and  believe  I  am 
only  the  shadow  of  the  great  I  am." 

u  But  then,  to  be  plain  with  you.  You,  my  son, 
gifted  so  gloriously,  and  yet  the  child  of  a  poor 
widow,  can  you,  in  justice  even  to  me,  reject  this 
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lovely,  accomplished,  devoted  young  creature,  the 
daughter  of  an  ex-minister — a  man  who  most  likely 
will  be  premier  yet — the  heiress  of  sixty  thousand  a 
year,  and  the  descendant  of  a  noble  ancestry ;  and 
this,  this  I  say — for  you  must  bear  with  me — for  a 
hoyden  ?" 

"  Mother,  you  pain  me — offend  me/'  and  Oberon 
rose. 

u  Do  not  leave  the  room,  my  dear ;  I  did  not 
mean  to  wound  your  feelings.  But  these  events 
are  so  strange  on  one  side  and  the  other,  that  they 
bewilder  me.  "lis  all,  too,  from  the  same  cause — 
allowing  children  of  different  classes  to  mingle  too 
freely  together.  I  own  I  am  unequal  to  the  dis- 
entanglement/'' 

l:  Let  us  trust  to  God,  and  the  heart's  true  in- 
stincts, mother  j  thus  shall  we  be  right.  You  would 
not  have  me  bought  like  a  slave,  and  marry  without 
a  heart  ?  For  a  woman,  a  mere  woman,  marriage 
may  bring  affection — nay,  even  love,  which  is  some- 
thing deeper  and  truer  far;  but  the  man  who  goes 
cold  and  calculating  to  the  altar,  will  only  become 
more  frigid  and  indurated  in  his  career  as  a  hus- 
band, and  will  seek  in  illicit  pleasures  the  joy  he 
cannot  find  at  home.  I  will  not  war  with  my 
nature,  mother/' 

"  Well,  my  dear,  it  is — if  it  is — a  noble  chance 
such  as  seldom,  very  seldom,  offers ;  but  if  we  can- 
not accept  it,  and  must  summarily  reject  it,  leaving 
no  opening  for  the  future,  why  " — (Here  the  disap- 
pointed mother  sighed  deeply) — "  all  I  say  is,  we 
must  bow  to  necessity. " 
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"  To  God's  will.  A  brief,  decisive  answer  will  be 
best.  There  must  be  no  hankering,  lingering  hope 
for  the  future.  It  is  Heaven's  will,  my  mother,  so 
be  comforted."" 

Mrs.  Spell  was  comforted.  Her  reverence  for 
her  son  was  unbounded  ;  he  ever  clung  to  the  good, 
and  true,  and  noble,  and  scorned  to  pander  to  the 
cravings  of  self-interest  or  baseness. 

The  interview  next  day  between  the  two  ladies 
was  brief,  briefer  even  than  Mrs.  Spell,  who  came 
prepared  to  encounter  Lady  Wheatley's  chagrin  and 
disappointment,  had  expected.  The  greeting  at 
first  was  cordial,  and  after  a  few  preparatory  re- 
marks, while  both  walked  on  towards  the  mansion, 
Ernestine's  mother  proceeded,  in  the  most  candid, 
and  yet  as  she  thought  skilful,  manner  to  explain 
her  daughter's  unfortunate  position — their  only 
child,  the  heiress  of  such  vast  wealth  and  honours. 
There  was  an  air  of  patronage  in  every  word  she 
uttered,  and  she  spoke  as  if  conferring  a  very  great 
favour  and  distinction  on  the  widow  and  her  son, 
solely  caused  by  the  dangerous  state  of  her  daugh- 
ter's health,  and  the  evil  effects  of  indiscreet,  early 
companionship.  They  unhappily,  had  no  other 
child  to  inherit  such  great  prospects.  Nothing  was 
said  of  Oberon's  qualities.  The  speaker  was  entirely 
occupied  with  the  importance  and  loftiness  of  her 
own  family.  "  Of  course,  my  dear  madam,  before 
we  could  think  of  an  alliance  between  our  daughter 
and  your  son,  he  must  get  into  Parliament,  or  rise 
to  that  professional  status  which  will  justify  a  step 
so   extraordinary  as  this  we  propose  to  our  friends 
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and  society."  It  was  truly  what  the  lady  had 
termed  it  to  her  husband,  "  an  irksome  task/'  and 
she  got  through  it  with  hurried  pain.  She  listened 
for  that  reply  which  she  thought  would  embody  the 
widow's  sense  of  the  immense  honour  and  advantage 
proffered  to  her  son.  Her  surprise  and,  we  must 
add,  indignation  were  not  concealed  when,  in  a  very 
few  words,  but  entirely  to  the  purpose,  Mrs.  Spell, 
on  the  part  of  herself  and  son,  begged  to  decline 
"the  proposed  advantage  and  honours."  Lady 
AYbeatley  grew  angry,  her  colour  came  and  went, 
and  she  was  about  to  express  her  disappointment  in 
no  measured  terms ;  but  she  remembered  she  was  a 
lady  and  that  passion  is  vulgar.  She  saw  the  meek 
yet  dignified  face  of  the  widow,  and  restrained  the 
rising  ebullition. 

"  I  regret,  Mrs.  Spell,  that  in  a  hasty  and  ill- 
considered  moment  of  maternal  affection  I  brought 
myself  to  malie  this  proposal.  Of  course  the  com- 
munication is  strictly  confidential,  and  you  will 
regard  it  as  sacred.  I  hope  I  can  entirely  trust  to 
your  honour." 

"  I  trust  so.  And  now  allow  me  to  express  what 
I  did  not  express  before,  from  the  extraordinary 
tone  assumed.  The  conclusion  to  which  my  son 
and  myself  have  arrived  on  this  subject  was  not 
attained  without  reluctance  and  pain.  I  wish  you 
a  very  good  morning,"  and  Mrs.  Spell  turned  from 
the  direction  of  the  Priory  towards  her  own  home. 
Her  feelings  were  every  way  agitated — some  resent- 
ment, some  regret,  mingled  with  the  deepest  com- 
passion. 
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Lady  "Wheatley  was  boiling  over  with  wrath  and 
wounded  pride.  She  scarcely  thought  of  her  child's 
sufferings  as  she  swept  hurriedly  on  to  her  house. 
However,  her  speed  was  suddenly  and  violently 
arrested.  In  her  haste  to  reach  home  and  tell  her 
indignant  story  to  her  husband,  she  crossed  a  rabbit 
warren  out  of  the  regular  path,  and  not  perceiving 
a  hole  partly  covered  with  brushwood,  she  stumbled, 
and  unfortunately  broke  her  leg  a  little  above  the 
ankle-bone.  What  with  choler,  pain,  and  fright — 
for  the  spot  was  a  very  lonely  one — a  momentary 
faintness  came  upon  her,  and  she  lay  for  some  time 
on  the  sward  utterly  exhausted,  giving  only  a  low 
moan  at  intervals.  Soft  as  it  was,  the  unusual  sound 
attracted  the  attention  of  two  of  the  keepers  who 
were  in  different  parts  of  the  park,  not  far  distant, 
as  it  happened,  from  the  place  of  the  accident. 
They  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  were  soon  made  aware 
of  the  disaster.  As  the  unhappy  sufferer  could  not 
walk,  nothing  better  could  be  done  than,  while  one  of 
the  keepers  stood  by  her,  for  the  other  to  hurry  to  the 
nearest  lodge,  send  for  the  doctor,  and  make  dis- 
patch back  with  the  necessary  appliances  to  meet 
untoward  casualties,  which  were  always  provided  in 
these  convenient  stations  by  the  kind  and  wise  fore- 
thought of  the  intelligent  owner.  The  park-keeper 
returned  with  his  wife,  and  two  labourers  who  were 
at  work  on  the  grounds.  These  bore  a  stretcher,  a 
mattrass,  pillow,  and  covering,  in  fact  everything 
suitable  for  the  easy  conveyance  of  the  person 
wounded.  Lady  Wheatley  committed  herself  quietly 
to  the  hands  of  the  keeper   and  his  wife,  and  was 
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borne  forward  with  the  utmost  care  to  the  mansion, 
whither  a  messenger  had  already  been  sent  an- 
nouncing the  calamity. 

This  painful  occurrence  may  be  regarded  as  in 
one  respect  providential.  It  entirely  absorbed  the 
feelings  and  attention  of  Ernestine ;  she  had  no 
time  to  think  of  herself  or  her  individual  woes.  All 
that  such  mad  love  requires  is  oblivion;  time  or 
utter  forgetfulness  will  wear  away  or  destroy  the 
intensest  passion.  Xight  and  day,  the  baronet's 
daughter  was  occupied  in  thinking  only  of  her 
mother.  Her  affection  for  both  her  parents  was 
very  strong,  but  Lady  TVheatley  was  her  daughter's 
friend  and  companion,  and  the  anxious  child  was 
overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the  suffering  of  one  to 
whom  she  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  confide 
her  soul  and  heart.  The  very  highest  surgical  aid 
was  procured  :  the  unfortunate  lady  after  a  time 
became  convalescent,  to  the  great  joy  of  her  child 
and  husband,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  household 
and  everyone  acquainted  with  her  benevolent  and 
generally  amiable  character;  so  that  when  Ernes- 
tine had  at  length  an  opportunity  of  learning  her 
ignominious  rejection  by  Oberon  Spell,  her  feelings 
had  grown  so  altered  that  she  was  in  a  manner 
prepared  to  join  in  both  her  mother  and  father's 
haughty  indignation  at  the  slight  put  on  herself 
and  the  family  by  an  humble  law-student.  Xo 
doubt  in  the  daughter's  quick  mind  all  was  not  for- 
getfulness, apathy,  and  aristocratic  disdain  and 
vexation.  There  was  a  bitter,  though  somewhat 
latent,  pang  of  jealousy  mixed  up  with  her  resent- 
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inent,  and  for  the  moment  she  secretly  visited  a 
part  of  the  intense  loathing  she  felt  for  Iris  Dove, 
on  the  former  object  of  what  had  appeared  to  be, 
and  perhaps  was,  an  undying  passion.  The  mar- 
vellous result  of  many  mingled  feelings  and  circum- 
stances was  that  the  patient  once  more  recovered 
her  health.  She  was  changed,  fearfully  changed, 
'tis  true.  The  young  life  had  gone  from  her;  a 
grave  had  been  dug  in  her  heart,  and  the  few  flowers 
that  blossomed  in  her  sweet,  faint  smiles  were 
planted  by  the  hand  of  sorrow.  However,  Oberon 
Spell  was  no  more  mentioned,  and  if  thought  of,  it 
was  now  with  offended  pride  and  scorn,  Ernestine 
was  prepared  to  enter  on  a  new  and  less  impas- 
sioned, though  it  might  be  a  sadder  life,  in  the  gay 
circles  through  which  she  would  soon  be  whirled 
during  the  continental  tour  now  finally  decided  on 
by  her  devoted  parents.  The  day  she  quitted 
Edelstone,  she  learnt  that  Oberon  Spell  had  formally 
declared  for  Iris  Dove,  and  was  now  her  accepted 
lover. 

This  alone  was  wanting  to  give  utter  poignancy  to 
her  anger  and  mortification.  She  despised  herself  for 
the  suffering  and  humiliation  she  had  inflicted  on 
her  beloved  parents,  and  she  secretly  resolved,  in 
the  desolation  of  her  spirit,  that  all  her  future  life, 
in  whatever  scenes  she  might  be  placed,  should  be 
one  of  obedience  and  atonement  to  them.  This, 
under  heaven,  would  henceforth  be  her  solace  and 
comfort. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


AN    ACCEPTED    LOVER. 


HE  announcement  we  made  at  the  close  of 
our  last  chapter  in  reference  to  the  be- 
trothal of  Oberon  Spell  and  Iris  Dove, 
the  hero  and  heroine  of  this  story,  did  not 
take  place  all  at  once,  or  without  some  symptoms  of 
strong  opposition. 

The  student  and  his  mother  were  still  staying  a 
few  days  at  Edelstone.  It  was  after  breakfast  hour, 
and  parent  and  son  were  seated  in  the  airy  and 
agreeable  room,  when  Mrs.  Spell  opened  the  follow- 
ing conversation  without  preface  or  warning,  nor 
was  either  necessary  ;  for  it  referred  to  their  last 
night's  discourse,  which  had  been  left  unfinished  by 
the  approach  of  the  regular  time  of  rest  for  the 
systematic  widow. 

"  Perhaps  it  may  be  useless  struggling  against 
circumstances  ;  but  your  marriage,  Oberon,  I  need 
not  tell  you,  will  be  the  one  turning  point  of  your 
life.  T  must  be  candid  with  you  now  as  ever.  I 
do  not  approve  of  Iris  Dove  as  a  suitable  wife  for 
you.  She  belongs  altogether  to  a  different  order 
of  thought  and  feeling  from  yours.  She  has  no 
manner  of  appreciation  whatever  of  your  writings 
or  intellect.  You  both  are  as  separate  and  distinct 
in  your  mental  constitutions,  as  if  you  appertained 
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each  to  another  species.      You  a  higher  being,  she  a 
lower  being  than   the  generality  of  mortals.      Then 
her  habits    are   immethodical    and  expensive.      Her 
moral  and  religious  training  could  not  have  nourished 
within    the   walls    of  Proscenium  Villa  j    nor   do  I 
perceive   that  her  visit  to  the  provinces  has  in  any 
superior  point  improved  her.      She  is  still  the  same 
light,  jesting   trifler    she    ever   has   been.      Such  a 
creature  is  not  the  wife  and  mother  to  make  Oberon 
Spell  contented  and  happy,  or  to  conserve  his  love, 
esteem,  and  confidence.      Of  course,  we  must  now 
banish  for  ever  all  thoughts  of  Miss  Wheatley.    Say 
what  you  will,   I  regard  this   as  a  great  misfortune, 
attended   as    the   ungallant    repulse    was    by   that 
lamentable   accident  to    her  mother.      But  what  I 
desire  to  call  your  attention  to,  is  the  kind  of  engage- 
ment   subsisting   between    you   and    your   cousin, 
Caroline   Lever.      ""lis  true,    neither  your  aunt  nor 
I  deemed  that   compact  binding,   and  I  have  freely 
communicated  to   her  all  my  thoughts  on  the  sub- 
ject.     But  your  foolish  and    obstinate   rejection  of 
one   splendid    offer,  naturally    leads    me  to  inquire 
whether  it  is  your  set  resolve  also  to  alienate  from 
us  the   family    of  the  Levers,    and  to  break  off  for 
ever  the  description  of  arrangement  as  to  your  mar- 
riage   with   your    cousin,    which  has  long  subsisted 
between  your  aunt  Frederica  and  me?      If  in  the 
face  of  all  this  you  will  make  Iris  Dove  your  wife, 
I  do  say  the  sorrows  you  are  provoking  will  rest  on 
your  own  head.      For  my  own  poor  part,  I  begin  to 
think  that    the    great  comfort  and  elevation  I  had 
expected  to  continue   to  derive  from  you,  my  son, 
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are  about  to  pass  away  for  ever,  and  that  hence- 
forward I  must  only  look  to  lead  a  life  of  care, 
disappointment,  anxiety,  and  misery.  What  a  man 
of  your  intellect,  judgment,  and  taste  can  see  in 
Iris  Dove  to  like,  love,  or  admire,  is  past  my  com- 
prehension. I  would  remind  you,  however,  before 
the  final  step  is  taken,  that  a  stain  still  remains  on 
the  name  of  Iris  Dove's  mother.  Her  father  at 
best  is  only  a  sorry  demagogue  and  commercial 
adventurer.  These  are  not  the  marriage  connexions 
for  a  rising  voun£:  barrister."" 

'•  My  dear  mother,  I  have  heard  all  you  have  so 
forcibly  advanced ;  but  the  last  point  first,  because 
that  is  the  sting.  If  slander  be  a  stigma,  then  are 
we  in  the  mire.  The  same  foul  hand  that  has 
blackened  the  Doves,  has  tarred  me.  Xo  later  than 
this  very  morning,  by  the  Times  just  in,  my  eyes 
have  been  seared  by  the  reproduction  of  that  detest- 
able concoction  purporting  to  be  taken  from  the 
New  York  Herald,  but  originally  no  doubt  manu- 
factured here  to  cover  a  diabolical  crime,  and  divert 
attention  from  the  real  perpetrators,  to  us  the  inno- 
cent and  much  aggrieved  sufferers.  As  to  that 
unfortunate  brooch,  Mrs.  Dove's  account  was  con- 
sistent and  plain.  It  had  been  openly  exposed  to 
the  gaze  of  many  in  the  Crampton  Hall  school- 
room, a  likely  person  called  for  it  in  the  name  of 
Miss  Wheatley's  servant,  and  it  was  very  naturally 
delivered  to  this  pretended  messenger.  Here  is 
the  whole  story  and  the  dissipation  of  the 
calumny/'' 

"  I   am  justly    chastened,  my  son,    for    my  rash 
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censure  of  others.  We  must  take  this  last  most 
bitter  affliction  from  the  hands  of  Heaven.  I 
wonder  the  Times  could  insert  so  cunning  and  in- 
famous a  libel." 

"  The  paragraph  reaches  one  of  the  sub-editors 
in  the  columns  of  a  provincial  paper,  most  likely  of 
weight  and  respectability.  It  is  kept  in  the  printer's 
hands  till  something  to  fill  in  a  space  is  required, 
then  in  it  goes.  No  question  is  raised  about  its 
genuineness.  For  editors,  like  others,  are  exposed 
to  the  tricks  of  fraud  and  imposture.  The  fabrica- 
tion has  gone  on  from  one  journal  to  another, 
beginning  with  the  low  and  venal  one  which  doubt- 
less first  inserted  it  for  a  bribe,  until,  climbing  up- 
ward from  record  to  record,  it  has  found  its  climax 
in  the  Times.  Who  now  will  doubt  its  authenticity  ? 
So  much,  my  dear  mother,  for  the  force  of  slander. 
I  have  felt  the  effects  of  this  ingenious  story  even 
in  Mr.  Yigilly's  chambers.  A  copy  of  the  Post 
was  sent  to  him  containing  the  precious  narrative 
marked  off  for  special  perusal.  He  called  my 
attention  to  it  in  the  kindest  terms,  said  the  in- 
dustry displayed  in  the  circulation  of  the  calumny 
convinced  him  that  not  a  friendly  warning  but  a 
mean  revenge  was  intended  by  forwarding  the 
paper  to  his  chambers.  The  lesson  I  derive  from 
such  base  attempts  to  crush  me  and  destroy  my 
character,  is  charity  for  all  mankind,  and  a  special 
consideration  for  the  Doves,  who,  like  me,  are  the 
victims  of  some  astute  plot  and  villany.  Perhaps, 
too,  this  miserable  persecution  has  drawn  me  closer 
to   Iris,    whose    disposition   and   intellect,  my  dear 
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mother,  you  do  not  comprehend  and  entirely  under- 
estimate." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  do  that."     . 

"  But  you  do.  You  ask  me  what  I  see  in  her  to 
admire.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  love  her.  This 
may  be  best  defined  by  its  negative  quality — a 
blindness  to  defects.  I  can  see  no  defects  in  Iris  ; 
this  is  one  good  reason  why  I  should  marry  her. 
All  the  difference  between  happy  and  unhappy  wed- 
lock arises  from  the  too  quick  perception  of  faults 
and  errors,  or  the  contrary.  They  are  most  blest 
who  discern  the  fewest  of  them  in  one  another. 
But  then  I  have  an  eye  to  behold  and  an  under- 
standing to  appreciate  good  qualities.  I  witness 
in  Iris  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  She  is  truly 
that  very  rare  object — a  beauty. 

'  All  ease,  all  elegance, 
Perfection's  masterpiece,  no  slight  defect 
To  check  the  rising  transport  of  the  soul, 
Or  strike  discordant  on  the  nerves  of  taste.' 

Then  she  has  the  noble  gift  of  headship  and  lead- 
ing. I  would,  for  instance,  place  her  beside  Ernes- 
tine Wheatley  and  Caroline  Lever,  both  wealthy 
heiresses  and  bred  to  command  ;  and  I  would  ask 
which  of  the  three  would  at  once  and  instinctively 
be  acknowledged  the  chief.  Not  the  nervous  child 
of  excitement  and  passion,  you  may  be  sure,  and 
not  the  roll  of  brawn  and  bluestockingism  ;  no,  Iris 
would  put  them  in  their  places  in  a  moment,  and 
this  only  by  a  look  and  a  certain  undefinable  habit 
of  awing  others  to  their  natural  position.  This  is  a 
sublime  quality,   and  discriminates  the  true  aristo- 
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cracy  of  mankind — the  born  superiors  from  the 
born  inferiors.  I  will  own  to  yon  I  sometimes  feel 
the  want  of  this  endowment  myself.  I  am  prone 
to  consider  too  curiously,  to  be  too  reasonable  and 
charitable;  and  I  often  fail  to  maintain  the  neces- 
sary tone  of  courage  and  authority.  Iris  will  assist 
in  curing  this  defect  in  me.  Then  her  intellect  is  of 
a  strong, broad,  and  sterling  cast, not  easily  exhausted, 
and  not  altogether,  if  we  except  her  amazing  acute- 
ness,  of  the  feminine  type.  I  believe  Iris  capable 
of  amassing  any  store  of  knowledge,  and  segregating 
and  arranging  it  all,  each  subject  in  its  proper  place 
and  position.  For  the  feelings  of  her  heart,  I  dare 
be  sworn  she  will  be  constant  and  loyal  in  exigen- 
cies of  trial  which  would  baffle  and  defeat  weaker 
women.  I  grant  she  has  not  an  inborn  literary  bias 
and  power.  But  I  have  these  in  fulness,  and  I 
can  afford  to  ally  myself  to  some  stern,  cold  criticism. 
I  venture,  however,  to  affirm,  that  not  many  years 
will  pass  away  before  Iris — if  she  sees  the  necessity 
for  the  change — will  become  an  accomplished  and 
educated  woman.  Only  she  must  discern  and  own 
the  necessity,  the  utility.  She  is  too  practical — 
too  earthy,  if  you  will,  and  too  prone  to  ridicule 
mere  works  of  the  imagination,  to  give  her  mind  to 
anything  without  an  evident  and  attainable  profit. 
I  could  go  on,  dear  mother,  in  expatiating  on  what 
I  am  persuaded  are  her  undiscovered  perfections. 
But  it  is  enough  that  I,  no  idiot  or  love-sick  swain, 
mean  to  end  the  romance  of  my  life  and  to  marry 
her,  if  only  she  will  have  me,  of  which  I  am  not 
quite   so   sure.      We   will,  then,   plough  the    world 
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together.  And  as  to  Caroline  Lever,  it  is  well 
known  that  she  has  been  now  for  some  time  in  the 
matrimonial  market,  that  her  mother  at  least  has 
courted  more  than  one  eligible  offer  for  her,  and 
that  my  cousin  has  declined  them  all  for  reasons 
with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do,  and  she  can  best 
explain.  I  cannot  be  accused  of  ever  evincing  a 
liking  for  her;  and  if  the  lady's  affections  are  to 
weigh,  I  have  a  certain  modest  suspicion  that  the 
love  of  Iris  Dove  for  me — ay !  for  me — is  deeper 
and  truer  than  that  of  Caroline  Lever  or  Ernestine 
Wheatley." 

"  You  surprise  me.  I  have  always  thought  that  her 
predilections  were  for  your  young  friend,  Hugh 
Graff.     What  of  him  ?" 

"  I  have  consulted  him  already.  I  would  not 
attempt  even  to  propose  for  Iris  without  first 
acquainting  my  old  friend  and  companion  of  my 
intention  j  although  I  thought  somehow  I  myself 
had  a  prior  right/'' 

"  And  what  was  his  answer  ?" 
"  He  told  me  candidly  he  could  not  afford  to 
marry.  You  know  his  prudent  and  over-cautious 
way.  And  as  to  Iris,  he  said  he  freely  resigned 
her  to  me  if  I  considered  he  had  any  claim,  which  in 
truth,  he  said,  he  had  not ;  for  marry  whom  he 
would  it  would  never  be  Iris  Dove.  Poor  fellow  ! 
I  could  perceive  from  the  hectic  on  his  cheek  that 
he  did  not  utter  this  without  a  secret  pang,  and  I 
was  very  sorry  to  wound  him.  I  believe,  like  many 
others,  he  is  the  victim  of  an  overweening  ambi- 
tion." 
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"  Prudent  to  the  last.  The  same  Hugh  Graff  now 
as  ever.  No  wonder  he  should  rise.  I  expect  if  he 
goes  on  this  way,  he  will  indeed  he  what  has  heen 
named  for  him,  president  of  the  Royal  Academy  one 
day.  Well,  but,  Oberon,  have  you  thought  how  you 
are  to  live  with  your  young  wife  V9 

"  I  have  even  thought  of  that,  my  clear  mother, 
lover  and  poet  as  I  am.  Our  funded  property  gives 
us  five  hundred  a  year ;  then  we  have  some  shares, 
which  you  always  said  were  reserved  to  furnish  a 
house  and  go  for  a  little  fortune  at  my  mar- 
riage, should  I  require  it.  I  think  we  have  in  this 
Avay  altogether  about  four  thousand  pounds.  This 
would  be  too  much.  But  we  can  take  a  nice  place 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kensington  Gardens,  and 
fit  it  up  comfortably  and  tastefully  for,  say,  one 
thousand.  You,  of  course,  would  live  with  us.  I 
could  not  exist  if  parted  from  my  mother.'" 

"  Ah,  my  dear  boy  !  you  do  not  know  what  mar- 
riage is.  I  have  seen  the  nearest  and  dearest 
relations  and  the  closest  and  fondest  friends  sepa- 
rated, and  even  become  enemies,  by  marriage ;  but 
I  will  do  my  best  to  conform.  We  will,  if  the 
change  takes  place,  live  together,  and  Deborah  and 
puss  shall  still  be  our  companions  and  servitors." 

"  Oh,  delightful,  dear,  clear  mother  !  I  will  be 
bound  for  Iris  ;  she  will  be  loyal  and  staunch  to  me, 
and  love  and  reverence  you  as  a  daughter.  Her 
appreciation  of  me  will  grow." 

"  With  your  success,  Oberon, — not  otherwise,  be- 
lieve me." 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  might  be   so.     That  will  only 
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urge  me  on  to  fortune.  Ah,  dear,  stupid  Love, 
what  reasoning  and  argument  you  have  to  encounter  ! 
Surely  one  must  venture  something  in  marriage,  and 
it  may  be  that  a  little  of  the  Doves'  commercial 
leaven  will  prove  a  useful  qualification  to  any  incon- 
siderate flights  of  mine.  Between  your  counsel  and 
that  of  Iris  I  shall  scarcely  go  wrong/'' 

u  I  hope  so.  She  must  greatly  change  to  make 
an  eligible  consort  for  you/'' 

••I  only  want  her  love,  mother;  all  else  will 
follow." 

'•'  I  doubt  it,  Oberon.  But  I  have  done.  As  you 
will  it,  my  child;  take  my  consent  and  blessing. 
I  need  not  say  that  all  I  have,  or  ever  shall  have — 
everything  is  yours."' 

••  My  dearest,  deafest  mother!"'  Oberon  Spell, 
kissing  his  mother's  hand,  kneeled  for  her  bless- 
ing. 

The  mother,  pressing  both  her  hands  on  that 
noble  head,  breathed  a  fervent  inward  prayer,  and 
said  aloud,  with  tears  streaming  from  her  eyes.  I 
bless  you,  Oberon,  my  son ;  may  God  bless  you  ! 
There,  there  !  Xow  rise,  my  boy ;  go  and  win  Iris 
Dove.  I  shall  invite  her  over  to  tea  this  evening. 
There  needs  no  ceremony ;  she  will  come  at  my 
bidding.  You  will  be  alone  together  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  and  then "  (here  Mrs.  Spell  fal- 
tered) "you  can  put  the  momentous  question — a 
question  which  will  be  the  preliminary  to  the  one 
great  act  of  your  life  that  will  make  you  ever  happy 
or  ever  miserable.  May  it  be — I  pray  God — may 
it  be  the  former — happy  !  ' 
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With  this  mother  and  son  parted,  each  to  perform 
some  necessary  act  of  occupation  or  duty. 

The  hours  moved  slowly  till  Oberon  was  left  alone 
with  Iris  that  evening.  Perhaps  there  never  were 
two  such  radiant  beings  beside  one  another.  Iris 
was  a  tall,  full  woman,  round  and  graceful  in  every 
limb,  with  a  face  beaming  with  smiles  and  intelli- 
gence, and  a  voice  ringing  with  melody.  Oberon 
Spell  has  been  described  before ;  but  that  evening 
of  the  declaration,  he  looked  as  if  his  heart  and  soul 
shone  out,  as  a  summer  sun,  in  his  countenance. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  affectionate  mother  to 
gaze  upon  both  the  lovers  as  they  sat  before  her, 
without  a  feeling  of  conscious  pride  ;  and  the  promise 
would  force  itself,  like  dawn  breaking  away  from 
night,  of  happy  days  to  come  for  both  of  them. 
There  was  no  misgiving  or  fear  now  that  she  beheld 
the  pair,  so  equally  matched  and  so  formed  to  com- 
mand homage  and  admiration.  The  half-jealous, 
scrutinizing  mother  was  almost  converted  to  her 
son's  belief.  She  was  a  worshipper,  if  not  a  devotee. 
Iris  had  a  thousand  pleasant  things  to  say,  in  order 
to  fascinate  the  widow,  and  this  she  did  so  naturally 
and  spontaneously,  that  Oberon  himself,  who  had 
but  little  personal  experience  of  this  agreeable 
feature  in  her  character,  was  surprised  at  the  felici- 
tous and  well-directed  Aoav  of  her  conversation  that 
evening.  There  was  so  much  animation  of  manner 
and  sense  and  point  in  what  she  said,  that  Mrs.  Spell 
owned  to  herself,  and  whispered  to  Oberon,  she  had 
in  some  respects  been  mistaken. 

But  at  length  the  lovers  were  alone.     There  was 
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on  the  part  of  Iris  a  certain  consciousness  and  feel- 
ing that  her  former  relations  with  her  old  companion, 
playfellow,  and  friend  were  about  to  cease,  and  that 
her  position  in  regard  to  him  had  undergone  some 
unaccountable  metamorphosis.  She  had  never  been, 
and  could  not  be,  too  familiar  with  him.  There  was 
always,  even  in  their  childish  days,  a  latent  feeling 
of  awe  for  the  handsome  poet  which  she  never  ex- 
perienced with  the  boy  painter.  She  was  more 
diffident — in  a  slight  degree,  diffident — in  his  com- 
pany, a  thing  unusual  with  her  ;  for  whatever  may 
have  been  her  shrinking  and  delicacy  in  act,  the  least 
embarrassment,  or  sense  of  distance,  sex,  or  any 
other  timid  sentiment  or  thought,  had  never  reached 
her  conversation.  She  had  been  his  sister,  with  pure 
childlike  friendship,  confidence,  and  affection.  She 
was  now  his  sister  and  a  little  more,  and  she  natu- 
rally felt  somewhat  ill  at  ease  and  uncomfortable  at 
first  in  her  novel  position.  But  this  bashfumess  did 
not  last  long ;  and  as  her  lover  proceeded  in  his 
suit,  she  began  to  enjoy  his  confusion.  Oberon, 
glad  to  seize  the  occasion,  as  if  only  a  moment  were 
allowed  him — though  the  time  and  circumstance 
were  all  his  own — yet  eager  in  his  love,  and  with  a 
blush  burning  on  his  cheeks,  proceeded  to  make  the 
important  proposal,  first  in  a  nervous,  hurried  man- 
ner, then,  as  he  went  on,  with  his  natural  dignity 
and  deliberation. 

"  Iris,  dear,  I  want — I  want  you  to  listen — to 
listen  I  mean  earnestly  and  seriously,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  Much,  very  much  depends  on  what 
I  have   to    sav  and   you   have  to   answer.      I   have 
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something  to  propose  now  which  may  affect  you  and 
me  for  life.  We  have  been  friends,  dear  Iris,  com- 
panions and  playmates  for  as  long  as  we  can  both 
remember.  We  are  now  man  and  woman.  The 
world  might  separate  ns ;  I  might  never  see  you 
again.  To  me  that  would  be  an  overwhelming 
calamity ;  I  should  never  survive  the  blow.  Now 
I  want  to  know,  dear,  whether  you  would  be  con- 
tented and  happy  to  take  up  your  lot  in  life  with 
me,  and  that  we  should  both  sail  down  the  stream 
of  existence  hand  in  hand  together  ?" 

"  And  the  storms  \"  said  Iris,  who  had  begun  to 
recover  herself,  and  in  her  old  vein  of  badinage 
could  not  suppress  the  witty  thought,  "  the  storms, 
Oberon." 

"  Ah,  the  storms  !  I  had  forgotten  them.  Well, 
I  am  no  bad  pilot,  and  with  you  to  assist  at  the  helm 
I  dare  be  sworn " 

"  But  what  of  Hugh — my  little  Hugh — my  por- 
trait painter?" 

"  I  did  not  forget  him.  I  have  duly  consulted 
our  old  friend,  Iris,  and  he  tells  me  he  is  not  a  mar- 
rying man,  that  is  he  does  not  at  all  events  intend 
to  marry  yet." 

"  And  will  not  have  poor  me,  of  course." 

"  Well,  he  leaves  me  free  to  press  my  suit ;  and 
somehow  I  think  I  have  the  better  claim." 

"  Claim  !  I  hope  I  am  not  a  bad  debt.  But  why 
were  you  so  condescending  as  to  play  second  fiddle, 
and  ask  Hugh  Graff's  consent?  It  was  not  compli- 
mentary to  me  or  yourself.  I,  at  all  events,  have 
a  will  of  my  own.   Besides,  everything  is  fair  in  love 
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and  in  war;  you  should  have  fought  your  own 
battle/' 

"  I  was  true  to  my  friend,  Iris.  I  am  sorry  if  I 
have  offended  you,  but  that  is  my  answer." 

"  And  who  but  yourself  said  you  had  offended 
me  ?     Well,  go  on." 

"  I  have  only  one  plain  but  all-momentous  ques- 
tion to  put : — Iris,  dear,  will  you  have  me  ?" 

"  Wait  a  minute," — Iris  turned  very  pale  —  "I 
was  going  to  say  something, — oh,  yes  !  I  have  it 
now.  Pray  let  us  not  be  in  a  hurry ;  '  Marry  in 
haste/  you  know.  Tell  me,  Oberon,  did  you  ask 
your  mother's  consent  ?" 

"  My  mother,  Iris,  and  I  are  one — our  thoughts 
and  feelings  interchange  and  intercommunicate.  I 
have  her  sanction  and  blessing  for  what  I  do  now." 

"  But,  papa  ?  Oh,  you  have  not  had  pa's  sanc- 
tion, have  you,  dear  ?" 

"  Not  as  yet,  Iris ;  but  I  hope  to  have.  I  thought 
it  was  due  to  our  old  friendship — our  intimate  and 
constant  love,  let  me  call  it — to  seek  you  first,  and 
have  your  promise." 

"  Ah !  how  irregular.  Is  it  possible  that  an 
educated  super-refined  gentleman  like  you  should 
not  know  this  nice  point  of  etiquette  ?  Pa's  non- 
consent  might  spoil  all,  and  then  the  proposal,  you 
know,  goes  for  nothing, — and  what  a  loss  of  time." 

u  Well,  dearest,  I  must  plead  guilty.  I  looked 
upon  you  as  the  person  most  concerned;  and  I 
thought  that  my  friend,  Hilary  Dove,  must  know 
that  you  and  I  could  not  continue  loving  on  as 
children  for  ever/' 
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There  was  a  pause,  during  which  Iris  fairly 
laughed. 

"  Well,  Oberon,  and  have  you  nothing  more  to 
say, — Is  that  all  ?  How  uninteresting  to  be  sure. 
Why,  they  do  it  much  better  in  the  plays  and 
novels.  Are  we  to  live  in  chambers  in  Lincoln's 
Inn,  dear  ? — no  nice  mansion  ?" 

"  My  dearest  Iris,  if  you  will  consent  to  have  me, 
we  shall  live  with  my  mother  in  a  nice  snug  house 
in  London.  I  am  not  rich,  but  I  have  enough  for 
competence  and  to  enable  us  to  journey  through 
life  together/'' 

"  So  I  shall  have  the  son  and  the  son's  mother 
to  take  care  of  me ;  how  fortunate  !  And  the  pin- 
money — my  pin-money.  Ah,  there  is  one  important 
particular/' 

"  Trust  me,  love,  you  shall  be  well  cared  for/' 

"  And  what  about  your  profession  ?  Pa  told  me 
you  were  to  be  lord  chancellor.  I  should  like  to 
use  the  great-seal  now  and  then  for  my  letters." 

"  Even  that  might  happen,  dearest ;  I  mean  the 
chancellorship.  But  I  own  the  prospect  is  very 
shadowy." 

"  Shadowy !  Every  shadow  has  its  substance. 
But  what  of  your  cousin,  Oberon  ?  What  of  Caroline 
Lever,  who  loves  you  well,  and  to  whom  you  have 
been  promised  since  childhood  ?  And — breathe  it  in 
a  whisper — what  of  the  beautiful  young  heiress  of 
the  Ravines  and  Priory,  now  pining  and  dying  for 
you  ?  There,  do  not  blush.  Will  you  make  breaches 
of  promise,  and  forego  and  forget  these  fond  ena- 
moured plums  for  me,  a  poor  hard  kernel  ?" 
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"  I  know  not  how  you  have  discovered  these 
secrets,  Iris  ;  but  it  may  he  that  your  woman's 
curiosity,  or  sagacity,  has  spied  them  out.  If  so,  I 
hope  I  may  calculate  on  the  love  which  took  the 
thought  and  pains  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of 
families.      But  to  answer  you — " 

"  Ay,  Oberon  Spell,  to  answer  me.  Iris  Dove 
brooks  no  rival/' 

i(  Well,  dearest,  I  have  rejected,  I  mean  given  up, 
all  for  you/v 

"  For  me  !  the  poor,  uneducated  hoyden.  Well, 
it  may  have  been  a  great  sacrifice  and  a  noble  reso- 
lution for  you.  But  I,  too — no  matter.  Yon  have 
repulsed  some  three  or  four  lady-loves  for  me  ;  I 
some  lovers,  or  suitors,  for  you — for  you  alone  ! 
Oh,  I  am  glad  the  persecution  is  over.  You  have 
loved  me ;  and  I, — but  you  shall  find  out.  There, 
there,  Oberon  Spell,  is  my  hand;  and,  for  my  heart. 
Oh,  Oberon  !" 

"  I  will  swear  by  it,  my  own,  own  adorable  !" 
and  he  kissed  away  the  tears  that  streamed  fast  from 
the  fairest  face  that  was  ever  upturned  to  man  in 
the  full  tide  of  pure  affection.  The  pair,  Oberon 
Spell  and  Iris  Dove,  were  betrothed  from  that  hour. 
Here  was  a  moment  of  supreme  happiness  for  both. 
The  poet  only  could  comprehend  it  in  its  inmost 
and  uttermost.  But,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  Iris  too  felt  her  nature  and  being  dissolved 
in  the  expression  of  womanly  love.  She  had  given 
away  her  heart ;  she  had  poured  forth  that  deep  tide 
of  feeling  pent  up  so  long  in  her  bosom.  Her  being 
had   gone  out  of  herself,  and  now  belonged  to  and 
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formed  a  part  of  another.  This  was  a  strange 
transformation  for  that  free,  independent  spirit ;  but 
for  worlds  she  would  not  exchange  the  unspeakable 
bliss  of  that  precious  moment,  and  she  rested  her 
head  on  his  shoulder,  realising  words  she  had  often 
recited : — 

"  Here  is  thy  ark,  thy  natural,  dove-like  rest, 
The  lovingness  of  this  broad,  manful  chest, 
Eound  which  the  deluge  world  may  madly  sweep ; 
But  thou  art  calm  and  still, 
Safe  from  the  storms  of  ill." 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE        WEDDING. 

[OU  should  have  proposed  for  her  before, 
Oberon,"  said  Hilary  Dove ;  "  her  mother 
and  I  could  not  well  make  out  what  was 
the  matter  that  she  rejected  so  many 
suitors — some  rich,  others  young  and  handsome,  and 
one  titled,  Sir  Tempest  Monkey.  We  thought  it 
was  her  wayward  disposition,  or  the  remains  of  her 
childish  affection  for  Hugh  Graff  or  you,  we  could 
not  discover  which;  she  kept  her  secret  well,  as  a 
true  maiden  ought.  But  everything  is  explained 
now,  and  'tis  all  right.  I  need  not  say,  Oberon, 
that  you  have  my  heartiest  sanction  and  warmest 
approval.  I  now  accomplish  the  grand  design  of 
my  life,  my  long  cherished  hope  and  dream.  My 
daughter  is  to  become  the  wife  of  the  poet  Oberon 
Spell,  the  rising  young  barrister  and  future  lord- 
chancellor  of  England.  But  let  nothing  be  hurried, 
I  wish  things  to  take  their  usual  course,  and  that 
the  affair  should  have  all  due  publicity.  There  is 
plenty  of  time.  We  must  apprise  all  our  friends, 
for  I  intend  to  have  a  glorious  wedding.  The 
marriage  of  Iris  Dove  and  Oberon  Spell  shall  be 
one  of  the  memories  of  E  deist  one.  'Tis  but  for 
once  in  both  your  lives,  and  it  ought  to  be  made  an 
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event  which  you  and  your  children  and  your  chil- 
dren's children  again,  shall  with  pride  remember/'* 

That  very  day  Hilary  Dove,  who  was  not  a  rich 
man — for  he  spent  as  fast  as  he  earned — hut  who 
was  in  the  receipt  of  an  excellent  salary  and  made 
considerable  profits,  managed  a  loan  for  a  thousand 
pounds,  every  sixpence  of  which  he  resolved  should 
go  on  his  side  to  make  his  daughter's  wedding  a 
celebrated  occurrence,  not  only  in  the  village  but 
the  county. 

Oberon  and  his  mother  hurried  back  to  town, 
where  the  student  resumed  his  legal  pursuits  with 
the  same  ardour  as  ever,  devoting  his  leisure  hours 
to  the  selection  and  proper  garniture  of  a  house — a 
labour  of  love  which  he  did  not  leave  to  the  up- 
holsterer, but  took  a  pride  in  uniting  with  his 
mother  and  Deborah  in  the  choice  of  proper 
articles,  taking  care  that  their  old  rule  of  com- 
bining comely  art  with  solid  use  should  not  on  this 
momentous  occasion  be  forgotten.  The  furniture 
was  intended  to  last  a  lifetime,  and  ought  to  be  of 
the  most  graceful  shape,  and  the  most  enduring 
workmanship  and  materials.  It  is  strange  that 
these  necessary  conditions  of  good  housekeeping 
can  only  be  supplied  in  one  or  two  establishments 
in  London ;  the  ordinary  upholstery  and  furnishing 
warehouses  being  maintained  solely  for  the  profit  of 
the  owners,  without  any  regard  to  the  true  cha- 
racter of  the  bargain  between  tradesman  and 
customer.  But  Oberon  did  manage,  without  paying 
any  heavy  percentages,  not  only  to  furnish  his 
house  elegantly  and  well,  but  to  store  it  with  many 
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gems  of  vertu.  This  he  accomplished  by  being  his 
own  purchaser,  and  discarding  all  agency.  AYhen 
all  was  finally  completed,  his  mother  invited  a  small 
party,  which  included  Hilary  Dove  and  Iris — his 
wife,  a  strange  retiring  woman,  would  keep  in  the 
background  ;  and  after  a  friendly  and  affectionate 
examination  of  everything,  and  the  expression  of 
much  feeling  of  satisfaction,  the  first  feast  of  hos- 
pitality was  given  in  Oberon  Spell's  house.  These 
were  days  of  serene  hajmincss  to  the  young  couple, 
perhaps  the  purest  and  calmest  they  had  ever  known. 
They  were  both  ineffably  contented,  and  scarcely 
seemed  to  have  a  desire  unfulfilled.  Their  union 
they  regarded  as  certain,  and  like  birds  in  the 
spring-time,  they  were  busy  and  joyous  in  building 
their  nest. 

As  to  Iris,  she  had  called  in  the  aid  of  Hugh 
Graff's  sister,  the  dressmaker.  They  had  long  been 
friends,  and  they  could  now  aid  one  another. 
Rebecca  could  assist  in  selecting  the  purchases, 
and  Iris  could  stock  her  companion's  new  place  of 
business  with  plenty  of  showy  work.  In  fact,  all 
the  modistes,  so  to  call  them,  and  milliners  in 
Edclstone  were  for  weeks  employed  in  preparing 
the  wedding  trousseau  of  Iris  Dove.  The  orders 
very  sensibly  were  confined  to  the  bride  expectant's 
native  village,  as  there  she  wished  to  make  the  most 
lasting  impression;  and  crowds  were  continually 
collected  around  the  shops  to  gaze  at  the  splendid 
and  costly  outfit  and  dresses.  In  all  this,  Mrs. 
Dove  did  not  appear.  She  was  occupied  at  home 
in    preparing    various    necessary    articles    for    her 
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daughter  with  her  own  hands,  and  did  not  mingle 
with  the  general  admirers.  But  calling  Iris  one 
day  to  her  side,  she  said, — 

"  Iris,  dear,  I  did  not  intend  you  for  the  hand 
of  Oberon  Spell.  The  name  was  formerly  unlucky 
to  a  member  of  my  own  family.  I  will  tell  you 
the  story  one  day,  my  child. " 

"  And  why  not  now,  mother  ?" 

11  Because  the  time  has  not  come.  I  never  speak 
if  I  can  help  it,  without  an  occasion.  Follow  me, 
dear ;  I  have  some  nice  presents  for  you — presents 
which  you  will  prudently  guard.  But  when  you 
see  them  we  will  talk  further." 

Mother  and  daughter  retired  to  a  small  room 
where  Kesiah  Dove  stored  up  her  choice  knick-knacke- 
ries ;  and  the  pair  were  the  whole  morning  engaged 
in  making  discoveries  and  selections,  the  surprise 
and  delight  of  the  betrothed  being  interrupted  by 
various  curt  observations  and  concise  instructions 
from  her  mother. 

The  great  mover  in  the  whole  affair — the  pro- 
moter, as  he  loved  to  be  styled — Hilary  Dove,  was 
never  more  in  his  glory.  He  was  spending  money, 
and  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the  man  of 
his  choice  and  heart.  Here  indeed  was  a  genial 
and  happy  occasion.  One  of  those  wonderful 
magicians  who  get  up  the  scenic  effects  in  theatres 
was  employed,  and  he  in  conjunction  with  the 
happy  and  joyous  father,  managed  in  a  marvellous 
short  time  to  transform  the  house  and  grounds  of 
Proscenium  Villa  into  a  temporary  paradise.  To 
complete   the  enchantment,  the  wedding  breakfast 
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was  to  be  served  by  pretty  maids  dressed  as  Cupids 
and  fairies;  and  Hilary  almost  regretted  that  his 
necessary  paternal  position  on  the  happy  day  would 
prevent  his  taking  a  prominent  character  in  a  piece 
de  circonstance  which  he  himself,  after  he  had  in 
vain  sought  the  aid  of  Oberon,  composed  for  the 
occasion.  The  band  was  to  be  the  choicest  that 
the  London  orchestras  could  send  forth  in  picked 
men  from  each,  and  two  or  three  of  our  great  solo 
singers  were  to  appear  with  a  select  body  of  glee 
singers  and  choristers.  All  this  would  be  but  mere 
show  and  noise  without  the  creature  comforts. 
These — solids  and  liquids — were  to  be  ample  in 
quantity — a  great  point — and  to  comprise  all  the 
rarities  of  the  season.  The  invitations  included 
more  than  half  the  whole  village,  several  of  Hilary's 
friends  from  the  north,  among  whom  were  all  Iris's 
former  suitors  ;  and  also,  on  Oberon's  side,  a  select 
number  of  superior  guests  who  were  to  have  places 
at  the  upper  table.  Dr.  Trenshani  of  course  was 
invited,  and  so  were  all  the  Flowers.  Catherine 
begged  to  be  excused,  pleading  illness.  As  the 
grounds  were  ample,  there  was  space  for  convenient 
arrangement.  Each  class  was  to  take  up  suitable 
positions,  which  would  not  cause  a  mixture  of 
grades,  or  create  confusion.  The  presents — all  but 
those  given  privately  by  Kesiah  Dove  to  her 
daughter — were  to  be  displayed  with  the  taste  of 
an  art  exhibition.  They  happened  to  be  numerous 
if  not  rare  and  valuable,  including  many  specimens 
of  humble  village  workmanship,  and  several  pur- 
chased  contributions   also  from  the  same   grateful 
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source.  The  whole  was  to  be  arranged  as  a  feast  of 
fairies  with  wings,  grottos,  shells,  and  flowers  in 
profusion,  although  the  viands  were  abundant 
enough  to  banquet  giants.  The  dresses  of  the  com- 
pany, as  a  matter  of  course,  were  to  be  the  ordinary 
costume  of  English  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  only 
wanted  fine  weather  to  crown  a  day  of  rejoicing  and 
festivity.  For  this,  as  it  happened  to  depend  not 
on  human  aid,  the  hearty  and  fervent  prayers  of 
every  one  concerned  were  instantly  offered. 

Marriage  in  the  Church  of  England  is  not  ac- 
counted a  sacrament.  In  this  the  Roman  Catholics 
have  the  advantage.  But  at  such  a  momentous 
change  in  life — the  solemn  ratification  of  irrevoca- 
ble vows  at  God's  altar — those  oaths  which  bind  the 
man  to  the  woman  and  the  woman  to  the  man  for 
ever — Oberon  Spell  with  the  natural  devotional 
feelings  of  the  poet,  fostered  and  improved  by  the 
teaching  and  practice  of  a  pious  mother,  was  in- 
cessant in  his  prayers  and  supplications  to  Heaven 
to  bless  his  union  with  Iris  Dove.  He  did  not  at- 
tempt to  imbue  his  bride  elect  with  the  same 
humble  spirit.  He  knew  her  ideas  of  religion  were 
the  most  contracted  and  earthy  of  all  her  notions. 
She  disliked  making  that  exhibition  on  which  her 
heart  was  set  a  mixed  medley  of  gormandize  and 
gospel,  as  she  antithetically  termed  its  godly  ob- 
servance. With  her  marriage  was  a  contract  and 
feast  of  pure  affection,  nothing  more.  Her  idea 
doubtless  differed  but  little  from  the  general 
opinion. 

The  happy  day  came  at  length,  and  for  a  miracle 
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in  our  uncertain,  changeable  climate  it  was  radiantly 
and  constantly  fine  from  dawn  to  sundown.  The 
dust  had  been  laid  by  the  previous  night's  gentle 
showers,  and  a  light  breeze  fanned  the  intense  solar 
rays  into  temperance  and  coolness.  The  bells  of 
Edelstone  Church,  Brierton  Church,  and  Saxham 
Church,  the  group  of  clustered  villages,  rang  out 
such  a  peal  as  had  not  been  heard  since  the  day  of 
Sir  Koger  Wheatley's  marriage  with  his  present 
lady.  The  whole  community  far  and  wide  was 
turned  into  holiday  gala.  Carriage  streamed  after 
carriage  with  gaily  dressed  ladies  and  gallant  gentle- 
men to  the  church.  Coachmen  and  footmen  were 
gorgeous  in  white  favours  and  enormous  bouquets, 
and  the  entire  way  was  lined  with  eager,  rejoicing 
spectators,  on  most  of  whom  a  golden  shower  in 
more  ways  than  one,  but  principally  in  the  course 
of  business,  had  descended.  To  make  the  provi- 
dence special,  Hilary  Dove,  who  was  truly  magnifi- 
cent that  day  and  equally  munificent,  at  measured 
intervals  threw  handfuls  of  silver  among  the  crowd; 
sometimes  mingling  the  rich  glitter  of  a  sovereign 
with  the  other  coins.  The  shouting  and  hurrahs 
were  tremendous.  Twenty  times  Hilary  was 
prompted  to  stand  up  and  make  a  speech,  but  was 
restrained  by  his  sense  of  the  necessary  observances 
of  the  occasion.  The  church  was  crowded  in  every 
available  corner.  The  bridesmaids  were  well 
selected,  and  presented  a  lovely  array  of  youthful 
English  beauty.  Hugh  Graft'  was  Oberon's  best 
man,  and  Iris  as  a  matter  of  course  was  given  away 
by  her   father.      Seldom  had  a  handsomer  or  more 
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aristocratic  pair — for  that  is  the  proper  term — ap- 
peared at  the  hymeneal  altar.  Iris  was  richly 
dressed,  and  Oberon  looked  the  perfection  of  a  high 
bred  English  gentleman.  The  bride  spoke  the 
words  of  the  solemn,  lasting  vows  in  her  fall  golden 
voice,  not  loud,  but  with  no  indistinct  or  muttering 
utterance.  Oberon  was  noticed  to  place  a  peculiar 
and  marked  emphasis  on  the  term  of  less  hopeful 
prospect  in  the  phrase  "for  better  or  worse"  He 
seemed  then  to  anticipate  and  augur  that  his 
wedded  life  would  not  all  be  happy — that  he  had 
tied  himself  to  joy  and  sorrow — to  ill- success  as 
well  as  to  fortune — that  he  had  taken  to  himself  the 
responsibility  of  the  nature  and  habits  of  a  frail 
woman  ;  and  as  he  spoke  his  eyes  fell  on  his  mother, 
who,  bathed  in  tears,  stood  beside  that  consecrated, 
binding  altar,  and  raising  them  once  more,  he 
caught  the  hateful  face  of  Jonathan  Cubborn 
glaring  down  upon  him  from  the  gallery.  But  the 
deed  was  now  done.  The  spinster  was  a  wife  and 
the  bachelor  was  a  husband.  The  twain,  Oberon 
Spell  and  Iris  Spell,  were  fast  married.  The  nuptial 
blessing  was  pronounced,  the  necessary  documents 
signed,  and  the  wedded  pair  and  the  gay  procession 
moved  once  more  into  the  broad,  open  air  of  the 
outside  world.  The  church  was  deserted,  and  the 
whole  party  was  whirled  forward  amid  a  perfect  rain 
of  flowers,  handkerchiefs  and  flags  waving,  and  loud 
huzzas  ascending  till  the  welkin  rang,  and  all  Edel- 
stone,  mad  with  delight  and  jollity,  threw  up  busi- 
ness and  became  a  revel.  The  merry  chime  of  the 
bells  kept  harmony  with  the  rich  chime  of  the  gold 
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and  silver  which  Hilary  Dove  scattered  to  the  mul- 
titude. He  exhausted  a  purse  of  fifty  pounds  in 
largesse  that  morning.  It  was  got  easily  and  was 
gone  easily,  only  leaving  the  awkward  debt  behind. 
Everything  went  well  at  the  feast.  Nothing  was 
amiss,  thanks  to  the  swarms  of  fairies  and  Cupids 
who  acted  as  waiters,  the  excellence  and  abundance 
of  the  fare,  and  the  admirable  arrangements 
throughout.  There  were  a  few  toasts  and  speeches 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  Hilary  Dove  delivered  a 
most  feeling  and  hearty  address  which  went  home 
to  the  whole  assembly ;  and  before  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  had  left  the  table,  he  took  up  a  goblet, 
filled  it  to  the  brim,  and  in  a  rich  baritone  gave 
the  "  Student's  Song,"  composed  by  his  son,  Oberon 
Spell. 

THE  STUDENT'S  SONG. 

"  Bathe  me  in  wine  !  till  my  lumbering  limbs 

Are  supple  and  light  as  a  child  at  play ; 

Till  my  dull  weight  of  brain  in  jollity  swims, 

And  my  numb'd  feet  with  merriment  dance  away. 

"  Float  me  in  wine  !  from  this  workshop  of  care, 
To  scenes  of  enchantment  in  pleasm*e's  dusk  grove, 
Where  music  and  poesie  mellow  the  air, 
And  genius  reposes  with  beauty  and  love. 

"  Deown  me  in  wine  !  till  I'm  thoroughly  drench'd, 
Till  my  parch 'd  thirst}7  heart  is  as  wet  as  the  sea, 
Till  business  is  blinded  and  sorrow  is  quench'd, 

And  the  world  and  its  troubles  are  nothing  to  me." 

The  feast  lasted  unusually  long;  for  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  host  to  give  everything  its  full  scope 
and  leisure — the  secret  of  enjoyment.  After  it  was 
finished  and  the  guests  had  begun  to  retire  and  enjoy 
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the  other  entertainments  provided  for  them,  Oberon 
and  Iris  disappeared  to  prepare  for  their  departure. 
The  disenchantment  soon  occurred.  Bride  and 
bridegroom  entered  the  drawing-room  plainly  attired 
for  their  journey.  Here  a  few  select  friends  were 
gathered,  and  then  might  be  observed  how  the 
tide  of  true  affection  ran.  Hilary  Dove  was  fairly 
over-wrought  and  wept  like  a  child  over  his  daughter, 
saying,  "  I  know.  Oberon,  you  will  take  care  of  her." 
His  wife  looked  on  pensively  from  a  corner  and  was 
silent.  Mrs.  Spell  was  busy  about  the  young  people. 
She  had  had  her  sorrow  in  secret.  Poor  old  De- 
borah's heart  was  full,  and  she  sobbed  aloud.  Hugh 
Graff  was  flushed  and  feverish,  but  he  bore  himself 
with  apparent  equanimity  and  a  gentle  kindness. 
Even  Dr.  Trensham  and  the  Flowers,  who  were 
present,  were  sensibly  affected.  As  to  the  young 
couple  themselves,  their  countenances  wore  mingled 
smiles  and  tears.  But  when  the  final  moment  ar- 
rived, Iris  clung  in  an  agony  of  grief  to  her  father. 
Every  one  present  was  agitated  and  sad — the  joy 
had  been  turned  into  mourning — the  wedding- 
was  like  a  funeral.  It  was  a  positive  relief  when 
the  neatly  appointed,  plain  chariot  drove  up  to  the 
door,  and  the  bridegroom  led  his  weeping  bride  to 
their  first  place  of  transit  in  the  world.  The  wedded 
pair  were  fairly  inside,  the  signal  was  given,  the  trim 
postillion  applied  his  whip  gently,  and  in  a  moment, 
amid  adieus  and  tears,  huzzas  and  blessings,  a 
thousand  fond  and  kind  looks,  and  a  shower  of  old 
slippers,  the  new  husband  and  wife  began  the  journey 
of  life  together. 
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Hilary  Dove  drained  a  bumper  of  wine,  and  re- 
joined his  guests  in  the  grounds.  His  wife  sat  still 
in  the  place  where  she  was  seated,  scanning  a  piece 
of  old  embroidery.  Mrs.  Spell  retired  to  the 
chamber  assigned  her,  and  was  soon  on  her  knees  in 
tears  and  prayers  for  her  son  and  daughter. 

It  was  noticeable  that,  after  all  the  profusion,  the 
persons  who  might  have  added  honour  to  the  cere- 
mony had  declined  the  invitation.  Sir  Tempest 
Moulsey  did  not  reply  to  the  letter  ;  Mr.  Nutmeg 
was  engaged  in  business ;  Mr.  Vigilly  was  occupied 
with  the  duties  of  his  profession;  the  Levers  were 
on  the  point  of  starting  for  Hastings.  Four  or  five 
young  barristers  and  one  Queen's  counsel  sent 
their  apologies.  Seme  law  students  came,  for  they 
could  go  anywhere — and  soon.  Excuses  of  various 
descriptions  were  received  from  every  person  whose 
position  and  influence  would  have  added  distinction 
and  honour  to  the  wedding. 

The  theatrical  entertainments  and  concert  proved 
a  grand  success.  Every  one  was  delighted.  The 
dancing  was  kept  up  with  great  spirit  under  the  in- 
spiration of  the  occasion  and  of  a  band,  the  very 
first  for  the  ball-room  to  be  found  in  the  metropolis. 
The  fireworks  provided  to  wind  up  the  clay's  re- 
joicings were  a  novelty  to  many,  and  a  source  of 
wonderment  and  pleasure  to  all.  In  short,  nothing 
was  wanting  to  crown  the  day's  triumph  but  the 
stamp  of  true  respectability.  There  was  an  air  and 
a  tone  of  commonplace  and  claptrap  in  the  entire 
scene  from  beginning  to  end,  which  was  little  cal- 
culated to  advance  the  career  of  a  young  barrister  in 
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his  first  great  step  in  life.  So  far  as  this  desirable 
object  went,  the  money  expended  might  far  better 
have  been  cast  into  the  river.  But  the  general 
satisfaction,  notwithstanding,  was  great  and  un- 
bounded, amply  repaying  the  large  expense  and 
labour  incurred.  The  day  was  marked  in  the  annals 
of  Edelstone  and  the  surrounding  villages  as  the 
most  delightful  on  record,  vying,  if  not  rivalling 
the  joy  and  festivity  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before,  when  Lady  Bertha  Maltravers  became  the 
wife  of  Sir  Roger  Wheatley,  baronet,  and  member 
of  the  Conservative  Cabinet. 

Thus  concluded  the  first  act  of  Oberon  SpelPs 
career. 

But  we  must  not  close  this  chapter  without  a 
glance  at  the  former  sufferer  of  the  Priory.  She 
was  now  not  an  unwilling  participator  in  some  of 
the  brilliant  scenes  of  the  French  capital.  She  had 
been  wisely  taught  not  to  look  back  in  life,  but 
forward.  Nevertheless,  accidents  will  have  their 
sway,  and  Ernestine  Wheatley  still  appeared  to  be 
the  sport  of  destiny.  The  marriage  of  Oberon  and 
Iris  was  announced,  with  a  full  flourish  of  trumpets, 
in  the  Tee-totum  county  paper,  which  was  supplied 
for  local  news  to  her  father.  Her  heart  stood  still 
for  a  moment  as  she  read  the  minute  description  ; 
but  she  had  the  firmness  to  recover  herself  before 
her  mother  entered.  Lady  Wheatley  was  shattered 
and  pale,  and  walked  slightly  lame  to  her  chair. 

"  It  was  well,  my  dear,"  she  began,  "  that  your 
hallucination  stopped  in  time.  Did  you  see  that 
paragraph  in  Galignani  ?" 
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"The  marriage,  ma?  I  have  just  been  reading 
it  in  the  Tee-totum." 

"  Oh,  that  is  Hilary  Dove's  paper.  I  suppose 
your  papa  has  it  forwarded  to  collect  the  Opposition 
local  news.  I  do  not  mean  the  marriage  of  those 
people ;  I  saw  that  a  few  days  ago  in  the  Times  ; 
but  that  strange  account  referring  to  the  fire." 

"  I  saw  it,  mamma,  but  I  do  not  believe  it ;  it  is 
a  slander." 

"  But,  my  dear,  it  simply  records  an  event  which 
occurred  in  America,  although  it  does  awaken  a 
kind  of  suspicion  about  Myrtle  Cottage." 

"  The  reason  it  was  concocted ;  for  it  does  look 
like  a  spiteful  insertion.  But,  dear  mamma,  we 
have  done  with  all  those  scenes  and  people  now. 
I  only  live — if  I  live — for  dear  papa  and  you." 

"  And  for  a  noble  ancestral  line  and  a  great 
country,  Ernestine.  Trust  me,  the  future  will  be 
your  life." 

"I  hope  so,  mamma.  The  past  is  a  sealed 
volume." 


CHAPTER  VI. 


HAPPY    DAYS. 


E  question  much  whether,,  on  the  whole, 
there  are  happier  mortals  than  the 
poets,  and  all  beings  of  creative  intel- 
lect —  sculptors,  painters,  architects 
and  musicians.  Common  natures,  be  they  rich  or 
poor,  can  never  realize  the  enjoyment  the  former 
experience,  or  know  the  divine  passion  of  love  as 
they  feel  its  refined  bliss  and  exquisite  raptures. 
Then  their  speculations  in  the  world  of  thought, 
and  their  pleasant  excursions  over  the  domains 
of  literature,  science  and  art,  make  their  sojourn 
on  earth  in  many  respects  a  kind  of  converse  and 
intercommunication  with  the  higher  existences — a 
life  passed  amid  scenes  which  give  a  foretaste  of  the 
realms  of  the  blessed.  'Tis  true,  a  nervous  orga- 
nisation and  superior  faculties  bring  with  them  a 
keen  sensibility  to  pain  and  affliction ;  but  these 
are  the  accidents  of  life — our  normal  condition  is 
freedom  from  suffering.  The  poet's  happiness  far 
exceeds  his  sense  of  agony  or  sorrow,  and  makes 
his  lot,  compared  with  vulgar  destiny,  one  of  rare 
and  exceptional  felicity. 

"  Go — go,  vile  world,  ye  truckling  fortune  slaves — 
Make  fools  of,  scorn  the  finer  spirits,  moulds 
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Of  essence  subtler  than  your  sluggish  clay. 
I  tell  ye,  though  their  pangs  be  exquisite, 
Though  sorrow's  iron  pierce  the  soul,  and  strife 
And  suff'rance  shade  their  being,  they  have  hours 
Made  hoary  with  the  us'rous  joy  of  years, 
Moments  all  charmed  to  ages  of  such  bliss 
As  grosser  mortals  know  not  even  in  dreams." 

Oberon  Spell  enjoyed  his  new  position  to  the  full. 
He  was  wedded  to  the  object  of  his  choice,,  and  he 
felt  the  might  and  the  power  of  love.  Iris,  too, 
would  not  have  been  the  sympathetic  being  she 
was,  if  she  did  not  echo  back  with  energy  her  hus- 
band's deep  affection.  Light  and  joyous  in  her 
temperament,  she  had  heretofore  passed  a  life  of 
comparative  happiness,  but  she  never  knew  genuine 
rapture  and  ecstasy  till  now. 

Three  months  were  given  to  a  career  of  plea- 
saunce ;  the  greater  part  spent  in  a  sauntering 
idleness  not  all  lost  upon  either.  Round  the 
garden,  in  the  meadow,  by  the  hill-side,  along  the 
shore,  on  the  river,  or  over  the  deep  blue  sea  passed 
their  hours — these  were  the  scenes  of  their  delight 
and  contemplations.  Nor  were  places  of  instruc- 
tion or  amusement  forgotten,  or  spots  of  interest. 
The  lecture-room,  the  museum,  the  theatre,  the 
opera,  the  concert,  the  flower-show,  the  exhibition, 
the  various  arenas  consecrated  by  human  competi- 
tion and  skill,  or  sites  made  reverend  and  myste- 
rious by  the  far  off  beckoning  finger  of  antiquity — 
allured  and  charmed  the  young  lovers.  They  felt 
in  their  innermost  hearts 

"  How  beautiful  is  all  beneath  the  sky, 
And  good  as  beautiful." 
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Their  time  did  not  pass  away  in  caresses  and 
languishment.  Iris  was  continually  inquiring-,  and 
Oberon  was  delighted  to  yield  her  information. 
Moreover,  their  angularities  and  strangenesses  were 
gradually  wearing  away.  They  began  to  get  accus- 
tomed to  one  another,  and  to  alter  and  adapt  them- 
selves to  their  new  position.  Before  the  time,  they 
were  growing  even  parental.  The  bride  became 
something  of  the  matron,  the  bridegroom  of  the 
pater-familias.  Both  were  more  domestic.  They 
went  on  changing  insensibly,  till  at  last  they  settled 
down  into  the  routine  fond,  trusting,  confident, 
home-bound  wife  and  husband. 

All  Oberon^s  attempts  to  give  Iris  a  regular  edu- 
cation proved  an  utter  failure.  She  laughed  him 
out  of  her  tasks,  and  wheedled  him  into  compliance 
with  her  own  wishes  and  notions.  She  could  play 
and  sing  a  little.  This  would  answer  every  pur- 
pose of  useful  display  and  suffice  for  the  real  busi- 
ness of  life.  Foreign  languages  could  not  give 
ideas.  While  at  home  she  did  not  want  to  talk 
outlandish,  and  when  abroad  he  could  be  her  inter- 
preter, or  she  could  hire  one.  Besides,  according 
to  his  own  showing,  they  were  all  mere  gibberishes, 
accommodated  one  from  another ;  the  original 
tongue,  if  one  existed  and  not  a  few  natural  cries, 
being  all  but  lost.  Grammar  she  could  manage 
without.  She  could  speak  better  than  most  people, 
and  she  had  not  the  pluperfect  tense,  the  subjunctive 
mood,  and  the  objective  case  continually  stiff- 
starch  before  her.  After  all,  as  he  himself  said, 
grammar  did  not  make  speech   but   only  explained 
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it,  and  she  need  not  be  told  what  she  was  prac- 
tising momently.  Reading  was  pleasant  enough, 
but  books  must  not  be  lullabies.  She  did  not  want 
to  go  to  sleep  in  the  daytime.  And  as  to  sitting 
down  to  study,  nature  did  not  make  her  for  a 
school-girl.  Besides,  it  would  cause  her  eyes  to 
ache,  and  give  her  the  blues.  So  the  young  wife 
radiantly  laughed  her  husband  out  of  all  his  grand 
plans  for.  training  in  his  own  way  the  being  he  loved 
best  in  the  world. 

"  My  dear/''  she  would  say,  smiling  at  him  with 
her  smile  of  sunshine,  "  if  ever  you  have  a  daughter 
you  must  take  her  under  your  tuition,  and  do  the 
monitor  on  the  sweet  innocent.  I  am  too.  old  or 
too  giddy  for  a  pupil." 

"  Just  as  my  mother  predicted,"  thought  Oberon, 
after  a  few  useless  efforts,  yielding  to  the  fascinations 
and  arguments  of  the  truant.  "  Perhaps  she  is 
right.  She  has  sufficient  knowledge  for  use,  and  she 
is  too  commanding  to  be  scorned  for  the  lack  of  ad- 
vantages she  herself  despises." 

Husband  and  wife  were  housed  in  the  abode  in 
Kensington,  which  had  been  carefully  and  affec- 
tionately provided  by  Oberon  and  his  mother.  The 
widow,  as  had  been  previously  arranged,  was  to  live 
with  the  young  couple ;  and  was  so  amiable  and 
accommodating  that,  while  in  many  particulars  the 
opposite  of  her  daughter-in-law,  she  easily  conformed 
to  Iris's  peculiar  disposition,  and  soon  acquired  her 
love  and  esteem.  Allowed  her  own  way,  the  youth- 
ful mistress  of  the  establishment  was  kind  and 
affectionate,  and   had   the   exertion   and  the  health 
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and  power  to  please  in  whatever  direction  she  bent 
her  mind.  She  made  everybody  young  and  gay 
around  her;  her  joyous  laugh  rang  through  the 
house,  and  enlivened  its  most  sober  scenes.  At  the 
same  time  she  was  felt  to  be  the  lady  superior,  and 
there  was  no  gainsaying  the  orders  of  young  Mrs. 
Spell.  Oberon  was  inexpressibly  happy,  and  this 
was  sufficient  to  make  his  mother  contented  and 
happy  too.  As  to  Deborah,  she  took  infinite  delight 
in  waiting  on  Master  Oberon's  wife,  who  very 
soon  won  on  the  faithful  and  artless  creature.  It 
was  a  part  of  Iris's  policy  to  gain  over  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  every  one  to  her  side,  and  in  par- 
ticular of  inferiors.  This  perhaps  was  not  the  most 
estimable  feature  in  her  character,  nevertheless  it 
existed. 

The  attention  of  Oberon  to  his  legal  studies  was 
regular  and  unremitting,  and  his  progress  was  com- 
mensurate with  his  assiduity.  Mr.  Vigilly  became 
his  sincere  admirer  and  friend ;  and  being  a  bachelor 
sometimes  gave  a  Sunday  to  the  small  but  pleasant 
gathering  which  was  to  be  found  in  the  newly 
married  couple's  residence  near  Kensington  Gardens. 
Everything  moved  glibly  and  prosperously  along ; 
and  to  crown  the  harvest  of  pleasure  there  were 
gentle  whispers  in  the  family,  that  Iris  might  be  ex- 
pected about  a  certain  time  to  become  a  mother. 

It  is  summer-time  with  the  young  pair ;  it  is  the 
gladsome  sunshine ;  it  is  the  season  of  fruits  and 
flowers,  and  new  hay  and  ripe  corn,  and  joyous  life 
everywhere.  Will  it  ever  be  winter  ?  Will  no  chill 
blasts,  no  biting  frosts   come  to  make  this  scene  of 
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bloom  and  verdure,  of  light  and  perfume,  of  teeming 
existence  and  nestling  hopes — a  blank  ?  Shall  there 
be  no  leaf,  no  bud,  no  fragrance,  no  ripeness,  no 
embryon,  no  birth,  no  singing  of  birds,  no  warm 
solar  rays  ;  nothing  but  cold — barren  cold — and 
murky  mist  and  darkness  ?  The  winter  is  sure  to 
come ;  ay,  though  it  is  human  life — sentient  nature 
— we  reck  of.  But  has  not  the  cold  its  solaces,  its 
delights .?  and  this  in  the  moral  as  well  as  the  ma- 
terial world  ?  Out  among  the  snows,  away  on  the 
ice,  in  the  plantations,  on  the  moors,  up  the  hills, 
or  by  the  hearth,  ay,  or  snugged  in  the  warm,  cosy 
blankets  !  No,  no  !  winter  is  not  all  penury  ;  it  has  a 
wealth  of  comforts  of  its  own.  The  very  relief  from 
pain  is  the  most  intense  enjoyment.  And  are  not 
the  silver  springtide,  the  golden  summer  prime,  and 
the  rich,  jewelled,  motherly  harvest  beyond?  Be- 
yond !  Where  ?  It  may  be  in  another  world. 
Ah  !  there  is  the  doubt,  the  mystery,  and  the  dis- 
consolation !  We  would  have  the  glad  seasons  on 
earth.  The  sacred  regions  of  faith  are  too  ethereal 
and  spiritualised  for  coarse,  sublunary  human 
nature. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

DISAGREEABLES. 

IS  daughter  married  to  the  man  of  his 
choice — that  grand  project  of  his  life  ac- 
complished— Hilary  Dove  considered  that 
his  labours  were  over.  He  therefore 
launched  out  into  expenses  at  his  pleasure.  He 
treated  his  friends,  he  protected  and  relieved  the  suffer- 
ing and  poor,  and  he  pursued  his  enemies,  sparing 
no  law-costs,  to  punish  them.  All  this  was  done 
with  his  usual  vigour  of  exertion  and  recklessness 
as  to  consequences.  The  Hygienic  Food  Company 
had  not  been  going  on  well  of  late.  The  life  and 
soul  of  the  system  was  puff,  and  this  had  not  been 
done  deftly  for  the  last  few  years.  Oberon  Spell, 
as  we  have  stated,  had  long  ago  been  offered  the 
post  of  poet  laureate  to  the  company,  but  he  in- 
dignantly declined  the  office.  A  Scotch  litterateur 
of  eminence  was  less  delicate,  and  for  a  very  hand- 
some salary  undertook  the  duties,  with  an  express 
stipulation  that  his  connexion  with  the  establish- 
ment should  be  kept  a  profound  secret.  So  long  as 
this  gentleman's  services  lasted  the  affair  went  on 
swimmingly.  His  clever  paragraphs,  his  epigrams, 
in  prose  and  verse,  and  his  elaborate  essays  in  one 
or  two   of  our  magazines,  all  raised   the   Hygienic 
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Food  system  to  the  highest  pitch  of  popular  favour. 
People  began  to  eat  aud  drink  health  everywhere,  or 
to  imagine   they  did   so,  which  is   much  the  same 
thing.     At  length  a  change  took  place.      Dr.  Tren- 
sham  found  a  favourable  opportunity  to  sell  out  his 
entire  interest  in  the  system  to  the  Company ;    and 
not  many  months   after  a  new   theory  began   to  be 
broached,  to  the  effect  that  medicine  of  every  kind 
is  superfluous,  that  the  great  factors  of  life  are  air, 
water,  food,  light  and  heat,  and  to  the  proper  combi- 
nation and  use  of  these,  and  not  to  physic,  our  health 
and  longevity  are  mainly  indebted  ;  that,  in  fact,  the 
elements  and  our  provender  are  the  proper  medica- 
ments, and  that  the  "  the  Hygienic  Food  Company 
was  only  a  delusion,  a  vast  quackery  and  swindle." 
Even  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  was  proved  that  the 
ordinary  articles  of  consumption  were  supplied  from 
that  emporium  without  a  tincture   of  a  drug  being 
mixed  with   them,  and  that  any  success  the   thing 
had  met  with  was  owing  to  the  unadulterated  pro- 
visions distributed,  and  not   to   the    efficacy  of  any 
concealed    pretended    therapeutical   agent.      About 
this  time  too  the  great  Caledonian  essayist  and  wit 
withdrew   from    the   company,    and    openly  indited 
some  powerful  papers  condemnatory  of  the  Hygienic 
Food  system,  and  advocating  the  method  of  pure  and 
choice  living,  by  a  strict  attention  to  the  fundamental 
laws  of  physiology  and  chemistry,  thereby  seeking  the 
proper  nutrition  and  stimulus  for  the   complicated 
Imman  frame  and  its  associated  mind.      It  was  ge- 
nerally believed  that  Dr.  Trensham  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  new  movement,  which,  in  truth,  was  the  germ 
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and  stem  of  the  now  exploded  system  by  which  he 
had  made  a  fortune.  But  it  was  by  no  means  zeal 
for  the  anti-drug  method  which  stimulated  him. 
Trensharo,  after  all,  was  at  heart  a  doctor.  He 
loved  his  profession  aud  liked  to  see  it  succeed. 
Now  that  he  no  longer  derived  a  profit  from  the 
Hygienic  Food  Company  he  naturally  fell  back  on 
his  old  inkling  for  the  faculty,  and  desired  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  general  prosperity  of  the  regular 
members.  He  thought  this  could  be  best  done  by 
a  kind  of  circular  treatment.  He  would  throw  his 
former  quack  nostrum  overboard,  and  restore  com- 
mon-sense and  sincere  and  simple  regimen  in  its 
place.  This  would  clear  the  path  for  the  physi- 
cians, who  flourish  by  that  large  class  of  persons 
fond  of  being  doctored  somehow,  and  who,  when  a 
popular  system  of  charlatanry  is  removed,  as  a 
matter  of  course  return  to  the  qualified  empirics — 
the  doctors,  leaving  only  a  very  thin  minority  to 
adhere  to  sanitary  laws  and  nature,  which  in  them- 
selves have  no  special  attractions. 

Thus,  the  Hygienic  Food  system  began  to  collapse, 
aud  medical  practitioners  once  more  to  triumph. 
To  add  to  the  disasters  of  the  company  the  manager 
died  suddenly  one  day,  it  was  said,  from  a  too  heavy 
meal  of  the  drugged  viands  ;  and  on  his  demise  it  was 
found  that  he  had  robbed  the  treasury  to  the  amount 
of  several  thousand  pounds,  besides  administering 
matters  with  the  grossest  carelessness  and  neglect, 
thus  laying  open  a  hundred  avenues  to  petty  fraud 
and  peculation  by  tradesmen  and  subordinates.  In 
fact,   the    company  was   hopelessly  insolvent,    and 
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hopelessly  insolvent  too  was  its  indefatigable  advo- 
cate and  eloquent  promoter,  Mr.  Hilary  Dove. 

But  the  able  and  enterprising  speculator  had  still 
a  series  of-  brilliant  prospects  open  to  him  from 
various  other  projects  of  his  fertile  invention. 
Viewed  from  the  direction  of  the  fallen  Food  Com- 
pany, his  affairs  presented  only  an  abyss  of  ruin ; 
but  had  he  not  the  patent  system  of  warming  streets 
and  houses  with  hot  air  to  fall  back  upon  ?  He 
would  supply  heat  through  pipes  from  the  roads,  just 
as  gas  is  supplied,  and  this  would  moderate  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  render  our 
houses  pleasant  and  comfortable. 

Then  there  was  that  system  of  undertaking  the 
domestic  service  of  houses  by  streets  or  squares  at  a 
time,  on  contract,  guaranteeing  the  workers'  honesty, 
and  leaving  only  one  or  two  tried  and  faithful  ser- 
vants necessary  in  the  best  and  largest  houses,  whose 
principals  would  then  be  independent  of  flunkeyism 
and  servant-galism.  He  had  also  his  plan  of  whole- 
sale cooking  on  the  tapis,  by  means  of  which  the 
best  and  choicest  food,  solid  and  liquid,  could  be 
supplied  to  a  whole  district  at  economical  contract 
prices,  and  the  detestable  nuisance  of  kitchen  opera- 
tions at  home  avoided. 

Then  there  was  the  contract  clothing  system, 
whereby  every  article  of  wearing  apparel  used  by  a 
family  would  be  furnished  at  so  many  suits  a  year, 
returning  the  old  ones,  and  this  at  a  figure  which 
would  put  to  shame  our  drapers,  tailors,  dress- 
makers and  milliners.  The  supply  of  carriages  to 
neighbourhoods  was  also  in  Mr.  Dove's  contempla- 
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tion;  and  various  other  schemes  of  philanthropy 
and  profit  which  would  render  society  comfortable 
and  happy,  and  himself  a  millionnaire.  The  only 
drawback  to  so  much  anticipated  prosperity  was  his 
present  unfortunate  position.  The  projector  was 
hopelessly  bankrupt.  If  auy  ray  for  the  future 
existed,  it  certainly  did  not  emanate  from  the 
blank — his  balance-sheet.  But  then  he  was  an 
inventor;  he  lived  by  his  wits,  and  it  was  fair  to 
give  his  genius  and  himself  a  trial. 

So  at  least  thought  his  daughter,  Iris  Spell.  He 
had  eloquently  explained  his  prospects  to  that  lady 
and  her  husband,  glancing  lightly  at  his  difficulties. 
He  did  not  require  cash  or  capital,  all  he  wanted 
was  security,  in  fact,  a  mere  signature — a  friend, 
and  where  was  he  to  find  that  if  not  in  his  own 
family  ?  Iris  was  exactly  of  the  same  opinion  :  but 
Oberon,  child  of  intellect  and  creature  of  imagina- 
tion as  he  was,  had  his  doubts  on  the  subject. 
What  was  sought  of  him  was  something  very  serious, 
his  name  to  guarantee  thousands.  He  could  not 
decide  this  important  matter  with  the  precipitancy 
of  a  Hilary  Dove,  or  the  zeal  and  affection  of  that 
gentleman's  only  daughter.  He  must  pause  and 
consider;  in  a  word,  he  would  let  his  father-in-law 
have  his  final  answer  in  three  days  from  the  present, 
and,  triumphant  in  this  assurance,  joyous  Hilary 
departed. 

The  time  thus  taken  so  ceremoniously  for  deli- 
beration by  her  husband  in  a  matter  which  so  nearly 
concerned  her  affections,  rather  surprised  and  an- 
noyed the  young  wife,  and  she  lost  not  a  moment 
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in  communicating  this  opinion  to  the  calculating 
author  of  the  postponement. 

"  I  believed,  Oberon,  when  I  consented  to  marry 
you,  that  my  father  would  become  your  father,  and 
that  all  our  interests  would  be  one/'' 

u  Our  interests,  Iris,  but  not  our  failures.  More- 
over I  may  candidly  assure  you,  that  this  contin- 
gency of  taking  upon  me  the  charge  of  your  family 
did  not  strike  me  before  marriage." 

"  Oh,  it  did  not !  I  could  scarcely  think  you  so 
shallow  minded  as  not  to  consider  that.  I  can  tell 
you,  then,  that  I  deeply  pondered  my  future  rela- 
tions with  your  mother  ;  and  you  see  I  have  adopted 
her  as  my  own.  I  only  ask  you  to  do  the  same  by 
my  parents." 

"  What  your  father  proposes  will  lead  to  our  in- 
evitable ruin,  Iris ;  there  is  no  avoiding  that.  I  am 
bound  to  consult  your  interest  as  well  as  my  own ; 
future  hopes  too,  as  well  as  present  responsibilities." 

"  But  you  forget  that  my  father  only  asks  you 
for  the  loan  of  your  name — a  mere  probability — 
till  he  retrieves  himself." 

"  That  loan  of  my  name,  remember,  is  a  certain 
obligation  in  a  twelvemonth  to  pay  down  six 
thousand  pounds." 

"  Not  with  his  prospects." 

"  His  projects  you  mean.   They  are  moonshine  !" 

"  Well,  then,  you  refuse  to  be  his  bond." 

"  I  refuse  nothing,  dear,  as  yet.  I  have  not  fully 
considered  the  matter." 

"  Oh,  consideration  is  a  sniveller  in  questions  of 
generositv,  it  is  only  a  ruminating  on  doubts.    No, 
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you  must  decide  at  once,  or  rejection  is  sure.  You 
know  as  much  about  the  circumstances  and  bearings 
of  the  case  now  as  you  ever  will  know.  So  pro- 
nounce, and  I  will  run  down  by  train  and  give  dear 
papa  an  easy  night." 

"  Not  now,  dear  love." 

"  Not  at  all  say  !      Well,  no  matter." 

A  very  few  moments  after  saw  Iris  alone  in  a 
cab  hurrying  off  to  the  artist's  studio  in  Welbeck- 
street.  Hugh  and  Oberon  were  still  friendly,  but 
not  very  intimate ;  their  distinct  pursuits  helped  to 
keep  them  more  apart,  besides  a  certain  distance 
and  coldness  was  somehow  growing  up  between 
them.  The  young  lawyer  spent  his  evenings  at 
home,  and  the  painter  devoted  those  hours  of  leisure 
to  his  numerous  circles  of  friends,  and  in  extending 
his  connexion  and  acquaintance.  They  seldom  met 
but  on  Sundays,  and  this  not  too  often. 

Although  it  was  already  eight  o'clock,  Hugh 
happened  to  be  at  home,  but  was  ready  dressed  to 
join  an  evening  party. 

"  Oh,  Iris !  you  ?  alone  too  j  why,  where  is 
Oberon  ?      Anything  the  matter  ?" 

"  No ;  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  by  yourself. 
Will  you  do  me  a  favour,  Hugh  ?" 

"If  I  can.  What  is  it?  But  take  a  glass  of 
wine." 

"  No ;  I  see  you  are  dressed  for  a  party  ;  I  wish 
I  were  going  with  you.  But  I  will  not  detain  you. 
My  father  is  in  a  fix,  Hugh ;  the  loan  of  a  friend's 
name  for  a  twelvemonth  will  save  him  from  bank- 
ruptcy.     Will  you  be  that  friend  ?" 
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"  And,  Oberon  ?" 

"  Oh,  never  mind  liim ;  I  am  addressing  you. 
Will  yon  ?' 

"  For  how  mnch,  Iris  V3 

"  Never  mind  the  how  much  ;  will  yon  do  me  a 
favour  ?" 

"  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Iris,  I  have  been 
played  some  scurvy  tricks  of  late,  and  to  avoid 
making  enemies  I  have  made  a  vow  never  to  lend 
money,  or  put  my  name  to  a  bill." 

"  This  is  a  bond." 

"  Oh,  I  mean  a  bond  as  well,  or  any  other 
security.  I  think  you  will  find  this  admirable 
sherry." 

"  And  you  refuse  me,  Hugh  ?" 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  must.      My  vow." 

"  Pray  do  not  profane  an  earnest,  honest  word  ! 
Make  it  the  interjection  —  faugh !  Pour  out  no 
wine  for  me.  Good  night."  And  Iris  Spell  swept 
towards  the  door.  "  Thank  you ;  I  can  get  in 
without  help :  I  might  play  you  a  scurvy  trick,  and 

necessitate   some  other  convenient vow  !     Good 

bye  to  ye,  Hugh  Graff." 

The  cab  hastily  turned  away  and  speeded  back 
towards  Kensington  Gardens.  On  the  return  of  his 
wife,  Oberon  rather  peremptorily  demanded  where 
she  had  been? 

"  I  will  tell  you  to-morrow,  dear,  when  you  are 
in  better  temper." 

"  But  now,  Iris  ;  I  insist  upon  knowing !" 

"  Well,  master — since  I  am  to  have  a  master,  it 
is  as  well  to  find  it  out  so  soon — I  have  just  been 
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paying  a  visit  to  my  old  friend  and  brother,  Hugh 
Graff." 

"  Alone,  and  at  this  hour  ? — he  a  single  man  ! 
Iris,  yon  forget  yourself.  My  dear,  you  are  a  wife, 
and  have  my  honour  as  well  as  your  own  to  guard/'' 

"  What,  jealous  !  Narrow  minded  in  generosity, 
and  doubting  in  love  !  Take  care,  take  care  I  do 
not  despise  you,  Oberon  Spell." 

"  My  dear,  this  is  language  which  does  not  be- 
come you.  I  know  you  are  anxious  about  your 
father,  and  I  therefore  to  a  certain  extent  excuse 
you.  I  hope  you  did  not  ask  any  favour  of 
Hugh." 

"  Ah,  but  I  did  though." 

"  And " 

"  Got  refused.  Never  mind,  Oberon,  I  have  had 
my  lesson.  I  know  I  am  very  naughty;  but — but 
— oh,  my  poor  father  !  will  no  one  think  of  him  ?" 
Here  she  burst  into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears. 

The  tender  and  soothing  husband  consoled  the 
sorrowing  daughter,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  give 
her  some  faint  hopes  that  her  father's  request  might 
be  conceded.  Iris  found  in  her  consort  a  confidant 
and  friend.  They  were  soon  at  peace  again,  and 
passed  a  genial  and  happy  evening;  but  to  the 
gentlest  whisper  of  Iris,  Oberon,  the  husband  and 
the  expectant  father,  would  give  no  definite  promise, 
and  she  had  to  retire  to  rest  and  rise  again  without 
this  her  fondest  wish  accomplished. 

When  at  his  customary  hour  in  the  early  evening, 
or  rather  late  afternoon,  Oberon  returned  from  his 
daily    occupation   in    Mr.  Vigilly's    chambers,    he 
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missed  the  usual  welcome  of  his  wife  in  the  hall  as 
he  entered. 

"  Where  is  Iris  T3  was  his  first  inquiry  of  his 
mother,  who,  taking  the  place  of  his  wife,  opened 
the   door  to   his  knock.      "What   has   become   of 

iris  r 

"  She  is  safe  enough,  my  dear,  locked  in  her 
room.  Since  you  left  no  one  has  beheld  her,  but  in- 
stead, she  has  been  heard  through  the  whole  house 
declaiming  at  her  highest  pitch.      There — listen  \" 

At  the  moment  that  clear,  ringing,  never-to-be- 
forgotten  voice  was  heard  breathing  in  wondering, 
eager  expectations  the  marvellous  prayer  of  Lady 
Macbeth  for  her  husband's  return  : — 

"  Hie  thee  hither, 
That  I  may  pour  my  spirit  in  thine  ear, 
And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue, 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round." 

"  Iris  ! — it  is  I !  Open  the  door.  What  can  this 
nonsense  be  about?" 

"It  is  only  Oberon  Spell's  wife  practising  a  part 
for  Drury-lane  Theatre." 

"  Practising  folly  and  disobedience,  and  in  this 
dishabille.  Come,  love,  give  up  such  insane  amuse- 
ment and  make  haste  and  dress.  I  shall  want  my 
dinner  at  the  usual  time." 

u  I  must  finish  this  scene  ;  you  can  go  on  without 
me.  I  find,  master  miser,  I  can  be  independent  of 
you.  I  excel  myself.  Should  you  like  to  hear  me 
as  far  as  I  have  got  ?      Sit  down  and  listen  \" 

"  Are  you  mad,  Iris  Vs 
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"  Half  so,  since  I  have  found  how  hard  is  the 
world.  "While  I  have  hands  to  work  for  him,  or  a 
voice  to  declaim,  and  while  this  form  remains,  my 
father  shall  never  want  a  friend.  I  have  resolved 
to  be  free,  to  set  him  free,  and  never  to  depend  on 
husband  or  brother  again.  Go,  my  love,  prepare 
for  dinner  ;  I  have  had  mine  last  night.  I  shall 
make  a  fortune  yet  on  the  stage  V 

"  Not  as  my  wife,  Iris.  I  can  stand  none  of  this 
nonsense.  I  am  going  down  by  appointment  to 
meet  your  father  to-night,  and  I  will  do  all  he  shall 
require  of  me." 

"  There's  a  dear  !  Oh,  Oberon,  how  light  I  feel ! 
— you  have  taken  a  ton  weight  from  my  heart. 
Bear  with  me,  my  love,  I  am  indeed  not  well. 
These  cares  are  too  much  for  me." 

Iris  was  over-wrought,  but  a  hearty  cry  and  the 
presence  and  soothing  words  of  her  husband,  and 
above  all  his  promise  to  relieve  her  father,  soon 
brought  her  round.  She  made  her  toilette  quickly, 
and  was  in  her  usual  place  at  the  dinner-table,  a 
little  more  thoughtful  indeed,  but  as  charming  and 
fascinating  as  ever. 

That  evening  Oberon  Spell  and  Hilary  Dove  sat 
in  the  smoking-room  of  Proscenium  Villa.  There 
was  a  choice  supply  of  the  weed  in  its  various 
forms,  pure  spring  water  from  the  pump  in  the 
grounds,  and  an  ample  store  of  wines  and  cordials. 
The  two  relatives  were  in  deep  conclave. 

"  You  must  perceive,  that  for  me  to  accede  to 
your  full  request  would  entail  on  all  of  us  utter 
ruin." 
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"As  you  put  it,  I  tliiuk  you  are  riglit.  My 
bankruptcy,  I  suppose,  is  then  inevitable." 

"  I  need  not  say  that  for  your  sake,  for  her  sake, 
for  my  own  sake,  I  would  do  anything  to  avert  so 
dire  a  calamity — anything  which  would  not  draw 
down  destruction  on  us  all.  No,  we  must  endea- 
vour to  bear  this  great  misfortune  as  best  we  can. 
A  middle  course  must  be  adopted.  You  will  have 
to  go  through  the  Court — a  sufficiently  painful  pro- 
cess— and  I  will  guarantee  you  a  five  hundred  or  so 
to  begin  life  again  when  all  is  over." 

"  My  dear  fellow  !  Yes,  that  will  be  the  best 
way.  As  to  a  whitewashing,  I  don't  mind  that  a 
bit  myself.  It  is  only  a  commercial  practical  joke. 
I  feel  for  Iris  and  you.  But  what  can't  be  cured 
must  be  endured ;  so  Ave  must  rub  through  as  well 
as  we  can.  Will  you  try  a  stiff  glass  of  brandy 
and  water  before  you  go  ?" 

"  No,  thank  you !  I  must  be  off." 

"  I  will  accompany  you,  and  drop  in  at  the 
Merrythought  as  I  pass.  I  left  off  in  the  midst  of 
an  animated  discussion  on  the  ballot  as  the  mes- 
senger came  to  announce  your  arrival.  I  suppose 
you  would  not  like  to  spend  a  genial  hour  or  so 
with  us  ?"  said  the  president  of  the  Planets,  as  he 
neared  the  threshold  of  his  club. 

"  No,  thank  you.  Iris  is  not  over  well.  I  am 
due  at  home  at  ten  o'clock." 

iC  Well,  good  night,  old  fellow  !  My  love  to  all 
at  home ;  and  tell  Iris  that  going  through  the  court 
only  requires  a  little  use  to  make  it  actually  ex- 
hilarating  and  pleasant.       The  faces,   parboiled  in 
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beer  and  brandy  and  water  there,  soon  become 
familiar.  One  gets  to  like  their  look  of  greasy 
common-sense  and  seedy  knowingness  —  judges, 
lawyers  and  clients,  all  seeming  one  group,  as  if 
bred  in  the  same  atmosphere  and  of  the  same  family. 
Good  night,  Oberon  \" 

"  Good  night  \33 

As  her  father  was  satisfied,  Iris,  to  whom  matters 
had  been  fully  explained  by  her  husband,  saw  no 
reason  for  discontent  or  uneasiness.  Things  re- 
sumed their  ordinary  aspect  at  home.  Lady  Mac- 
beth and  the  boards  of  Drury-lane  were  for  the 
time  forgotten,  and  happiness  once  more  reigned 
supreme  in  the  small  house  near  Kensington-gardens. 
If  there  was  a  shadow  of  trouble,  it  was  not  over 
the  genial  spirits  of  Iris  Dove  or  her  father,  but  at 
the  heart  of  Oberon  and  his  mother.  To  them,  the 
bankruptcy  was  a  great  family  misfortune,  if  not  an 
actual  disgrace  ;  and  the  certain  prospect  of  paying- 
down  five  hundred  pounds  or  so  to  set  rickety 
Hilary  on  his  legs  again,  was  anything  but  agree- 
able. Mr.  Vigilly,  too,  took  occasion  to  comment 
on  the  untoward  event  to  his  pupil. 

"  I  see,  Spell,  your  father-in-law's  name  in  the 
bankruptcy  list.  You  know  I  am  jealous  of  the 
honour  of  our  profession,  and  I  trust  you  will  ex- 
cuse me  when  I  express  a  hope  that  you  are  not  in 
any  way  mixed  up  with  his  pecuniary  matters."" 

Oberon  made  no  reply,  but  felt  and  looked 
annoyed  at  what  he  considered  rather  an  unwar- 
rantable interference  with  his  private  and  domestic 
affairs.      He  nevertheless  recognised  the  full  force 
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and  weight  of  this  eminent  man's  observation.  He 
saw  too  plainly  that  his  professional  prospects  might 
be  jeopardised  by  an  intimate  acqnaintance  with 
the  troubles  and  difficulties  and  the  schemes  for  re- 
covery of  the  speculator.  But  how  to  avoid  the 
connexion  ?  The  recent  behaviour  and  conduct  of 
his  wife  showed  him  how  all  but  impossible  it  would 
be  to  preserve  a  peaceful,  united  house,  and  at  the 
same  time  ignore  and  turn  his  back  upon  the  say- 
ings and  doings  of  Hilary  Dove. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


AN    OVERWHELMING    MISFORTUNE. 


UBXNTG  the  first  months  of  his  marriage, 
the  delight  of  Oberon,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  to  accompany  his  beautiful  young  wife 
in  her  indefatigable  pursuit  of  all  the 
sights  and  pleasures  of  the  metropolis.  Iris  went 
everywhere,  and  with  her  everywhere.,  when  he 
could  snatch  a  moment's  leisure,  went  Oberon,  and 
sometimes  Oberon's  mother.  The  faces  of  that 
magnificent  pair  became  familiar  at  all  the  great 
entertainments  and  exhibitions  of  London.  And, 
wide  as  was  the  area,  busy  the  scenes,  and  vast  and 
varied  the  crowd,  breathings  went  about,  and  whispers 
were  heard,  not  only  inquiring  who  the  strangers 
were,  but  naming  them,  and  this  not  always  in  a 
friendly  spirit,  and  fixing  them  at  distant  intervals 
with  certain  ugly  suspicions  and  rumours.  Some 
lurking  mischief  was  astir  :  the  young  husband  and 
wife  had  an  active  enemy  about  town.  In  this  way 
the  bankruptcy  of  Hilary  Dove  got  to  obtain  undue 
prominence  in  the  journals,  and  all  the  unpleasant 
features  at  the  several  hearings  were  made  painfully 
salient. 

Jonathan  Cubborn  was  now  a  regular  practitioner 
on  the  roll  of  attorneys,  and  in  partnership  with  his 
father.      He  occupied  the  branch  office  of  the  firm 
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in  Staple  Inn,  and  might  be  seen,  with  his  maimed 
face,  gliding  about  the  streets  at  night,  often  in 
questionable  company,  at  the  Casinos,  and  low 
houses  of  entertainment,  and  on  Sundays  riding  or 
driving,  sometimes  a  tandem,  conspicuously  in  Hyde 
Park.  Whenever  he  encountered  Oberon — and  this 
occurred  but  rarely — he  put  on  the  old  malig- 
nant scowl ;  and  if  he  met  Iris  and  her  mother-in- 
law  his  practice  was  to  nod  familiarly,  accompanying 
this  gesture  with  a  leer  of  recognition.  The  young 
wife  and  Mrs.  Spell  never  noticed  him.  Iris,  even, 
by  an  effort,  on  these  occasions  always  suppressed 
the  laugh,  which  came  unbidden  to  her  lips,  when 
she  beheld  his  disfigured  countenance.  She  dis- 
cerned something  comic  in  his  deformity,  and  his 
coarse  approaches  to  herself  she  would  fain,  had  she 
had  her  own  way,  render  more  ridiculous  than  they 
were  by  her  smile  of  open  derision.  She  was  not 
at  all  put  out  or  made  nervous  by  these  rencounters  : 
nevertheless,  they  troubled  Oberon  and  his  mother. 
After  a  rough  passage  through  the  Bankruptcy 
Court,  rendered  more  so  by  the  loud  note  of  publi- 
city it  obtained  in  the  newspapers,  Hilary  Dove  got 
his  discharge  ;  and  on  that  very  day  Oberon  Spell, 
true  to  his  word,  though  much  against  his  feelings 
and  convictions  of  prudence,  accepted  at  four  months 
a  bill  for  DOO/.,  in  favour  of  his  father-in-law,  the 
drawer.  This  was  to  entirely  re-establish  the  fallen 
man.  He  would  turn  the  draft  into  ready  cash, 
and  enter  heart  and  soul  into  one  or  all  of  those 
vast  schemes  which  were  to  restore  his  fortunes. 
It  was  joyous  time  in  Mansfield  Cottage,  as  Oberon, 
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by  a  legal  fancy,  had  called  the  neat  dwelling  near 
Kensington  Gardens ;  and  hilarious  too  was  it  in 
Proscenium  Villa ;  at  least,  father  and  daughter 
were  serenely  happy,  and  looked  forward  to  halcyon 
days  after  so  many  of  trouble  and  storm. 

The  opera  season  had  now  fairly  set  in,  and 
Oberon  was  desirous  of  adding  to  the  happiness  of 
his  young  wife,  by  affording  her  the  gratification  of 
witnessing  the  splendours  of  that  scene  on  the 
occasion  of  a  Koyal  visit  after  the  Drawing-room,  and 
of  hearing  at  the  same  time  the  chief  star  of  Italian 
song,  who  was  to  make  her  second  appearance  that 
night.  It  was  his  particular  direction  that  Iris  should 
dress  with  her  utmost  magnificence  that  evening,  as 
he  expected  some  legal  friends,  among  them  Mr. 
Yigilly,  to  be  present,  and  he  was  very  anxious  to 
do  away  with,  as  far  as  possible,  the  unpleasant  and 
degrading  effects  of  the  recent  exposure  of  his  wife's 
father  in  a  public  court  of  justice.  He  even  went 
so  far  as  to  borrow  a  special  suite  of  jewels  for  her 
at  Storr  and  Mortimer's,  in  Bond- street,  She  had 
quite  a  stock  of  elegant  dresses  in  her  wardrobe,  and 
with  the  rich  yet  tasteful  ornaments  she  wore  on 
the  occasion,  she  really  looked  dazzling,  as  she 
underwent  the  inspection  of  Oberon  and  his  mother. 
They  both  kissed  her,  and  felt  and  expressed  the 
most  unbounded  admiration  at  her  appearance.  The 
fond  husband  led  that  beautiful  young  creature, 
whom  he  could  so  entirely  call  his  own,  in  a  sort  of 
triumphant  ecstasy  to  the  carriage,  one,  by  the  by, 
hired  for  the  evening,  as  Oberon  Spell's  limited 
means  could  not  supply  in  regular  course  so  expen- 
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sive  a  luxury.  They  were  early  in  their  arrival  at 
the  theatre.  The  house,  thronged  enough  outside, 
was  filling  gradually  and  orderly  in  its  various 
departments.  The  Queen,  ever  punctual,  was  mo- 
mentarily expected.  Oberon  and  Iris  had  been 
favoured  by  one  of  the  West- end  agents  .with  seats 
in  Lord  Ambleside's  box,  who  happened  at  the  time 
to  be  on  the  continent  with  his  family.  From  this, 
which  was  on  the  grand  tier,  they  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  all  that  was  worth  observation  at 
what  is  in  all  countries  the  most  magnificent  and 
attractive  scenic  entertainment.  And  it  was  im- 
possible that  two  such  remarkable  personages  should 
be  present,  in  the  prominent  position  assigned  them, 
without  creating,  even  in  that  aristocratic  and  courtly 
circle,  some  degree  of  sensation.  It  was  no  small 
compliment  to  the  appearance  and  bearing  of  both 
that  they  should  be  noticed  at  all  where  the  Sovereign 
was  present,  her  royal  Consort,  and  the  leading 
English  nobility.  Many  an  inquiring  glass  was 
directed  to  the  handsome  pair — novices  in  that 
familiar  circle  of  gentle  reunion — and  many  a 
whisper  passed,  asking,  "  Do  you  know  them  ?" 
Thus  it  happened,  as  Iris  quaintly  thought,  that 
amid  a  great  public  attraction  and  the  charms  of 
one  of  our  most  delightful  operas,  with  the  greatest 
cantatrice  in  Europe  as  a  magnet,  the  Spells — hus- 
band and  wife — justified  the  significance  of  their 
name,  and  in  a  measure  bound  the  house,  stage  and 
all,  to  gaze  at  them  with  a  species  of  fascination. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  they  had  some  few 
visitors  to  their  box,  among  them   the   Lord  Chan- 
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cellor's  second  son,  who,  intended  for  the  bar  himself, 
had  formed  a  kind  of  friendship  for  Oberon,  and 
the  nephew  of  the  Attorney- General,  one  of  the 
most  promising  of  Mr.  Vigilly's  pnpils.  That  grave 
personage,  as  we  indicated,  was  present ;  but  he  did 
not  leave  his  box,  but  merely  looked  a  recognition. 
Still  the  two  were  comparative  strangers,  and  the 
whisper  continued  to  run  round,  "  Who  are  they  ?" 

"  Let  us  inquire,  my  dear,  who  are  those  very 
charming  looking  persons  in  Lord  Ambleside's  box. 
They  seem  so  presentable ;  it  might  be  no  harm  to 
know  them."  This  was  the  remark  of  the  old 
Countess  of  Stormford  to  the  Honourable  Castalia 
Kircudbright,  her  maiden  sister,  who  having  long 
given  up  all  thoughts  of  marriage,  indulged  in  no 
spirit  of  rivalry. 

"  It  might,  as  you  say,  be  no  harm ;  but  very 
queer  people  drop  from  the  clouds.  It  would  not 
be  pleasant  to  get  to  know  a  pair  of  fallen  angels/'' 

"  But,  my  dear,  young  Wigton,  the  Chancellor's 
son,  has  just  left  them,  and  they  have  had  quite  a 
lively  conversation  with  several  familiar  faces,  some 
of  whom  I  know,  and  others,  like  themselves,  are 
strangers.  But  do  you  see  that  rude  monster  in  the 
pit ;  why,  he  is  actually  trying  to  stare  the  lady  out 
of  countenance  !  Her  bearing  is  quiet  and  ladylike 
in  the  presence  of  so  much  impertinence  and  ugli- 
ness. She  seems  calm  and  unconcerned  enough  : 
but  the  gentleman  very  naturally  looks  agitated. 
Oh  !  the  fellow  has  gone  ;  I  declare,  his  absence 
is  quite  a  relief  to  me.  I  wish  they  would  not 
admit  persons  so  deformed  and  forbidding." 
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The"Tutto  e  sciolto"  of  Rubini — for  the  opera  was 
the  Sonnambula — interrupted  the  speakers,  arid  they 
were  silent. 

The  opera   was  over  j    the    Queen  had    left    the 
house,  and  immediately  after  some,  but  not  many, 
of  the    audience  ;  for   the  ballet  was  one  of  much 
interest  and  splendour.      Taglioni  was   the   star  of 
the   hour,  and  with  her  a  bevy  of  young  beauties. 
Iris  Spell,  cool   and  unexhausted,  intensely  enjoyed 
the  scene.      At  its  most  absorbing  point,  Jonathan 
Cubborn — for  it  was  he  who  had  excited  the  notice 
of  Lady  Stormford — returned  to  his  seat  in  the  pit, 
and  once  more  took  up  the  same  bold  and  insolent 
attitude  towards  the  fair  young  couple  who  had  at- 
tracted so  much  notice  in  that  specially  privileged, 
brilliant,    and    crowded    assembly    of   fashion    and 
elegance.      Oberon  and  his  wife  had  made  up  their 
mind  that  the  best  course  was  not  to  appear  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  observe  or  seem  annoyed  at  the 
continued  rudeness,  but  to  allow  it  to  tire  itself  out 
and  undergo  the  indignation  of  a  polite  and  discri- 
minating body  of  spectators.      However,  little  time 
was  permitted  them  to  carry  out  this  prudent  reso- 
lution, for  while  they  were  occupied  in  following  the 
graceful   and  fascinating  movements  and  combina- 
tions of  the  dancers,  and  in  admiring  the  splendour 
and  variety  of  the   scenery,  the   door  of  their  box 
turned  on  its  hinges  with  the  usual  quiet  and  noise- 
lessness,  and  a  man  in  black,  Peter  Gimlet,  the  de- 
tective,   was   unceremoniously    ushered    into    their 
presence  by  the  functionary  of  the  theatre. 

"  Pray   do   not  '  move,   ma'am/'  said  the  police- 
vot.  IT.  7 
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officer,  keenly  eyeing  Iris ;  u  I'm  in  no  particular 
hurry,  presently  will  answer  my  purpose,  when  this 
bit  is  over.  She's  a  rare  one  at  a  fling,  isn't  she  ? 
Please,  ma'am,  do  sit  still." 

At  that  moment  a  loud  laugh  was  heard  in  the 
pit,  and  Jonathan  Cubborn  once  more  left  his  place 
and  made  his  way  round  to  the  box-entrance. 

u  It  is  only  me,  ma'am ;  I  shall  want  to  speak  to 
you  in  a  moment,"  continued  the  detective  to  Iris, 
who  had  turned  hastily  round  and  drew  back  from 
the  audience,  while  a  sudden  pallor  overspread  her 
countenance.  "  Perhaps  you  remember  me.;  my 
name  is  Gimlet — Peter  Gimlet.  I  am  known  at 
Proscenium  Villa,  and  have  seen  you  before  when 
quite  a  young  lady.  Don't  in  the  least  degree  be 
alarmed,  ma'am  ;  but  " — he  added  sharply  and  with 
sudden  action,  while  Iris,  with  wonderful  presence 
of  mind  and  adroitness,  was  busy  in  removing  a 
large  jewelled  ornament  from  her  breast — "  that's 
it,  ma'am,  please  give  it  to  me — the  brooch — Lady 
Wheatley's  long-lost  miniature  brooch.  I  said,  says 
I,  I  shall  come  upon  that  brooch  one  day,  at  its 
proper  time.  These  here  matters  are  all  regulated 
by  fate,  sir.  Pray  take  your  seats  again;  now 
that  this  is  safe,  the  rest  will  do  when  all  is 
over." 

"  What  can  this  mean  ?  I  insist  on  instantly 
knowing  the  cause  of  your  intrusion,  sir  !"  said 
Oberon,  supporting  his  wife,  who  was  much  agitated, 
but  still  presented  no  signs  of  faintness. 

"  My  dear  sir,  take  the  advice  of  a  friend,  a  man 
of  experience,  who  has  already  done  you  a  service, 
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or  you  would  now  be  in  custody  j  but  I  thought 
that  would  be  stretching  the  case  too  far.  So,  be 
counselled — make  no  bother.  The  lady  understands 
me,  don't  you,  ma'am  ?  I  am  no  stranger  to  her 
mother's  house/' 

"  I  demand  an  explanation  this  moment  \"  said 
the  outraged  husband. 

"  Well,  sir,  if  it  must  be,  it  must  be ;  but  there 
is  a  time  and  place  for  all  things.  I  never  harry 
matters,  nor  would  you  ;  but  sit  quiet,  as  I  told  you, 
if  you  knew  that  the  eye  of  young  "Wigton  and 
some  of  his  chums  are  upon  you,  and  that  the  old 
lawyer,  Mr.Vigilly,  has  more  than  once  directed  his 
penetrative  look  towards  this  box.  AYhy,  I  declare 
half  the  house — stage  and  all — are  peering  this  way. 
Everybody  knows  me — Peter  Gimlet  is  a  public 
character.  Either  be  seated  again,  or  draw  further 
back  into  the  shade,  if  you  would  escape  observa- 
tion. Now,  sir,  I  will  tell  you.  This  brooch  is  the 
very  identical  article  Miss  AVheatley,  Sir  Roger 
^Yheatley's  daughter,  lost  some  vears  ago  inCramton 
Hall." 

a  It  may  be ;  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  us  ? 
The  whole  of  these  jewels  came  to-day  from  Storr 
and  Mortimer's,  Bond-street." 

"  Very  likely,  sir ;  but  what  says  the  lady  ?  A 
little  candour  now,  ma'am,  do  ye  see,  will  save  a 
world  of  circumlocution  and  bother.  Mr.  Jonathan 
Cubborn  is  here,  and  ready  to  swear  that  the  brooch 
b  the  one  wanted.  It  was  last  seen  at  Proscenium 
Villa,  in  your  mother's  hands,  ma'am.  If  it  did  not 
come  from  Storr  and  Mortimer's,  but  from  her,  why, 

7—2 
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you  had  better  say  so  at  once,,  ma'am.  That  is  my 
friendly  advice,  while  we  arc  alone." 

Iris  Spell  was  silent. 

"  I  sec — I  sec,  ma'am ;  we  detectives  know  the 
dumb  language  to  a  T ;  but  we  had  better  be  moving 
before  the  crush  comes." 

"  Moving  ! — whither,  pray,  and  with  whom  V9 

"  With  me,  sir,  and,  if  I  must  say  it,  the  young 
lady  to  the  station.  She  is  in  my  custody,  sir.  It 
may  be  all  right,  but  I  must  do  my  duty." 

"  But  if  I  give  you  my  card,  and  pledge  my  word 
of  honour  that  we  will  appear  to  meet  any  charge 
against  us  to-morrow,  will  not  that  suffice?" 

As  Oberon  spoke  these  words,  Iris  was  undoing 
the  ring  of  her  small  and  very  elegant  purse  ;  a  ten- 
pound  note,  by  a  species  of  legerdemain,  was  passed 
from  her  delicate  gloved  hand  to  the  detective's 
pocket. 

"  You  sec,  sir,  I  might  accommodate  matters  for 
a  lady  and  a  gentleman,  but  these  here  Cubborns 
are  deucedly  sharp  and  clever.  The  information 
comes  from  the  young  gent.  He  is  now  outside  in 
the  passage,  and  would  be  here  only  for  me.  We 
had  better  be  on  the  move ;  leave  all  to  rac  ;  affairs 
will  now  take  a  quiet,  gentlemanly  turn,  believe  me." 

Iris  was  very  pale,  but  on  the  whole  she  bore  her 
terrible  position  with  wonderful  fortitude.  As  to 
Oberon,  the  proud — the  free — the  independent, 
what  were  his  feelings  ?  He  thought  the  eyes  of  the 
entire  theatre  were  on  his  wife  ! — they  burnt  into 
his  soul ;  and  not  daring  to  look  around,  he  wished 
the  house  would  fall  and  bury  him  in  oblivion,  any- 
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where  away  from  the  horrible  glare  of  light  and 
life.  But  Iris — his  beautiful  beloved — his  wife,  she 
was  a  sufferer.  Ah  !  he  must  forget  all  the  world 
besides,  and  only  think  of  comforting  and  support- 
ing her. 

"  My  dear,  bear  up  ;  I  am  by  your  side.  Right 
and  justice  shall  be  done  !  'Tis  all  some  infernal 
plot  of  that  villain.  Let  the  carriage  be  called  :  we 
had  better  leave  this  place  at  once.  Mr.  Gimlet, 
pray  lead  the  way/'  Saying  this,  the  devoted  hus- 
band walked  slowly  but  firmly  from  the  box,  bend- 
ing tenderly  towards  his  wife,  and  whispering  to  her 
every  conceivable  consolation.  He  would  go  at 
once  to  Storr  and  Mortimer's ;  he  would  hurry  to 
Roehampton  and  rouse  up  Mr.  Ponder,  his  lawyer  ; 
he  would  take  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Vigilly  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  and  get  an  introduction  to 
Mr.  Lingham,  the  magistrate ;  he  would  leave  no 
stone  unturned. 

As  he  left  the  box  with  his  wife,  he  could  not 
forbear  one  sweeping  glance  at  the  very  few  persons 
he  knew  in  the  theatre.  Strange  to  say,  he  found 
them  all,  Mr.  Vigilly  among  the  rest,  apparently 
absorbed  with  the  business  on  the  stage,  and  entirely 
oblivious  of  him  and  his  troubles. 

There  was  a  silent  understanding  among  the 
functionaries  of  the  place,  and  more  than  one  de- 
tective in  plain  clothes  fixed  their  eyes  on  Iris 
Spell  and  her  husband  as  they  noiselessly  left  the 
Opera-house,  and  were  rapidly  wheeled  away  in  the 
hired  carriage :  not  to  Storr  and  Mortimer's,  as 
Oberon  had  intended,  for  a  gentle  whisper  from  his 
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wife  informed  him  that  the  brooch  was  one  of  her 
own  jewels,  given  her  by  her  mother,  but  to  the 
destination  originally  planned  out  by  Mr.  Gimlet — 
the  police-station. 

Jonathan  Cubborn  followed  sharply  np  in  a  cab, 
pale  and  affrighted  with  the  very  scene  which  his 
own  quick  and  watchful  malice  had  evoked. 

It  was  plain  from  the  facts  in  evidence  that  the 
inspector  on  duty  could  not  accept  bail  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  accused,  or  rather  suspected  lady 
the  next  day  at  Marlborough -street.  But  by  the 
friendly  exertions  of  Gimlet,  who  was  on  the  best 
terms  with  the  guardian  of  the  night,  the  asperity 
of  her  situation  was  much  mitigated.  There  was 
no  thrusting  down  into  a  noisome  cell  among  drun- 
kards, thieves,  and  degraded  characters.  Mrs.  Spell 
was  allowed  the  use  of  the  inspector's  private  room, 
with  a  policeman's  wife  to  wait  on  her.  She  first 
amused  herself  at  the  looking-glass,  studying 
diligently  how  she  really  looked  at  the  theatre. 
When  a  complete  change  of  habiliments  came  from 
home,  she  busied  herself  in  admiring,  folding,  and 
packing  up  the  gorgeous  and  costly  suit  she  wore, 
confiding  them  all  to  a  neat  trunk  provided  for  the 
purpose.  She  re-arranged  her  toilette  and  coiffure 
to  a  plainer  style  before  the  mirror,  occasionally 
practising  the  peculiar  air  and  manner  she  was  to 
assume  before  the  magistrate  in  the  course  of  the 
day ;  for  the  small  hours  had  now  set  in.  Mean- 
time she  took  care  to  strengthen  the  inner  woman 
by  a  sandwich,  a  glass  of  sherry,  and  an  excellent 
cup  of  coffee.      The  policeman's  wife  was  very  chatty 
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and  entertaining,  and  told  several  agreeable  stories, 
mostly  about  the  great  people — ladies  and  gentle- 
men— they  had  had  there  in  the  course  of  her  ten 
years'  experience,  and  how  respectable  and  liberal 
they  all  were,  and  consequently  got  well  served  and 
easily  off.  "  Lord  love  you,  my  dear,  there  is 
nothing  like  a  friend  at  court,  nothing  :  a  half- 
sovereign,  or  a  whole  one  for  the  matter  of  that, 
is  not  always  thrown  away.  Between  you  and  me, 
we  expects  to  be  well  treated.  Our  power  is  tre- 
mendious,  and  it  don't  do  to  pervoke  the  helephant. 
So  I  always  adwises  generosity — generosity  with 
prudence — always  with  prudence,  and  knowing  your 
customers,  and  who  to  trust,  my  dear/'' 

With  many  a  pleasant  tale  and  profound  police 
wisdom  like  this  the  night  wore  on  agreeably,  and 
before  the  morning  broke  the  prisoner  was  enabled  to 
take  a  sweet  and  refreshing  sleep,  propped  up  with 
pillows,  in  her  beechen  arm-chair.  This  was  Peter 
Gimlet's  humane  mode  of  softening  the  rigours  of 
justice.  It  was  a  philosophic  saying  of  his,  proved 
by  repeated  experiment,  that  palm  oil  would  melt 
iron  and  open  any  lock  in  the  kingdom,  smoothing 
prison  life,  or  clearing  a  way  out  of  it,  if  only  used 
with  sufficiency  and  skill.  And  it  was  according  to 
this  mild  and  genial  system  that  Mrs.  Spell  managed 
to  extract  actual  happiness  from  the  novelty  and 
even  the  danger  of  her  situation. 

While  she  was  thus  comparatively  enjoying  her- 
self at  the  police-station,  her  husband  was  running 
all  over  London  in  an  agony.  It  was  marvellous 
that  he  retained  his  senses,  or  that  his  great  heart, 
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so  full  of  love  and  magnanimity,  did  not  burst 
asunder.  His  exertions — and  he  went  everywhere — 
ended,  after  all,  in  nothing  or  next  to  nothing. 
Despite  his  most  strenuous  efforts,  he  was  obliged  to 
await  the  regular  business-hours  of  morning.  Mean- 
while, worn  out  with  anxiety,  labour,  and  sheer 
fatigue,  he  turned  at  last  towards  home,  and  there 
found  his  mother  and  Deborah  on  their  knees  in 
prayer.  They  had  wept  their  fill,  and  now  every- 
thing was  borne  calmly,  and  submitted  to  the  Great 
Controller  and  Ruler  of  human  destiny,  who  would 
not  see  any  of  his  creatures  suffer  without  a  benefi- 
cent and  wise  jmrpose  in  the  trial. 

"  Oh,  my  mother  !  to  think  that  I  am  safe  here, 
and  Iris — my  dear  Iris — confined  in  a  loathsome 
prison.  Every  minute  is  an  age  till  the  morning 
comes/'' 

"  Oberon,  you  must  bear  this  great  stroke  like  a 
man  and  a  Christian.  Deborah,  poor  girl,  get  some 
coffee  for  your  master.  You  must  change  your 
dress,  Oberon,  and  take  a  bath.  Suppose,  too,  you 
try  and  snatch  a  short  sleep.  Ten  o'clock  will  be 
early  enough  to  meet  Mr.  Ponder  at  his  chambers. 
He  will  look  into  the  case,  instruct  counsel,  and 
do  what  is  necessary.  I  suppose  it  comes  on  to- 
morrow, or  rather,  as  I  should  say,  to-day  ?" 

"  To-day  !  yes,  to-day.  May  God  take  pity  and 
comfort  her  !" 

"  And  has  she  given  no  explanation  Vs 

"  None,  further  than  that  the  fatal  ornament  came 
from  her  mother.1" 

"  Her  mother  !      A  mysterious  woman,  whom   I 
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could  never  understand  !  But  how  secret  Iris  kept 
her  treasure  !      Did  she  suspect  nothing  V3 

"  Nothing  wrongs  I  would  be  sworn/' 

"  Well,  we  are  to  hope  the  best.  There  now, 
take  your  coffee,  and  prepare  yourself  steadily  for 
your  day's  toil/' 

While  this  virtuous  conversation  was  going  on  in 
Oberon  Spell's  home,  his  arch-enemy,  Jonathan 
Cubborn,  was  intensely  busy  with  a  newspaper 
scribe,  concocting  an  interesting  narrative  of  the 
whole  proceeding  from  the  beginning  for  the  daily 
journals,  and  he  did  not  desist  till  all  the  morning 
papers  were  supplied  with  the  fullest  particulars  of 
the  extraordinary  event,  and  every  circumstance 
connected  with  the  original  loss  of  the  brooch.  The 
paragraph  read  well,  and  would  be  sure  to  furnish 
an  attractive  subject  of  gossip  for  the  breakfast- 
table,  so  as  to  make  the  hearing  before  the  magistrate 
one  of  absorbing  public  interest. 

In  another  direction,  too,  Messrs.  Gimlet  and 
Picker  might  be  seen  tearing  down  to  Edelstone  as 
fast  as  a  cab  could  hurry  them.  Late  as  was  the 
hour  when  they  arrived  at  their  destination,  they 
made  short  work  and  no  scruple  of  knocking-up  the 
solitary  inmate  of  Proscenium  Villa.  Hilary  Dove 
was  away  on  business,  and  his  wife  was  the  sole 
occupant  of  the  house  during  his  absence.  Mrs. 
Dove,  though  somewhat  alarmed  on  ascertaining 
who  were  her  unseasonable  visitors,  manifested  no 
actual  terror.  She  answered  from  the  window, 
dressed  hastily,  and  soon  unbarred  the  gate  of  her 
home  to  the   detectives.      In   a  moment    she   was 
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informed  of  the  cause  of  their  visit,  and  that  she  was 
in  custody,  in  order  to  account  for  the  brooch  ;  for 
Oberon  Spell,,  her  son-in-law,  the  instant  he  learnt 
the  fact  that  it  came  to  Iris  from  her  mother,  com- 
municated to  Gimlet  this  important  piece  of  infor- 
mation. 

"My  friends,  matters  must  be  arranged.  I 
suppose  I  cannot  retire  a  moment  by  myself,  just  to 
trim  my  hair  a  bit  before  a  looking-glass  V3 

"  Well,  not  exactly,  ma'am.  We  are  quite  ladies' 
men,  and  will  accompany  you.  Picker,  here,  served 
his  time  to  a  French  barber.  Is  it  anything  parti- 
cular ?" 

"  Rather  so.  Needs  must,  I  suppose/'  And  as 
Mrs.  Dove  got  before  the  mirror,  instead  of  adjust- 
ing her  locks,  she  proceeded  to  unscrew  the  brass 
knob  which  ornamented  the  top  of  the  frame. 

"  Oh,  I  see/'  said  Gimlet ;  "  I  will  do  it  for  you. 
The  woodwork  is  hollow.  You  are  more  than  a 
match  for  us,  Mrs.  Hilary  Dove."  And  he  turned 
out  a  hundred  sovereigns  from  the  two  columns  of 
the  looking-glass.  "  Comfortable  yellow  lining 
this,  ma'am." 

"  Yes ;  I  keep  a  stock  of  the  kind,  such  as  you 
before  found  in  the  old  lock,  for  the  rainy  day.  As 
we  go  on,  we  will  consult  on  what  is  to  be  done. 
Please  now  to  fasten  up  the  house,  and  let  us  lose 
no  time.      I  long  to  see  my  daughter." 

"  It  must  be  a  deep  and  clean  job  to  get  over 
the  facts  this  time,"  said  Picker,  handing  his  mate 
a  bag  to  contain  the  sovereigns. 

"  It  must,"  was  Mrs.  Dove's  quiet  reply ;   a  but 
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I  give  you  a  gold   chisel,  and  ye  are   skilled  work- 
men." 

"True,  ma'am/'  added  Gimlet,  as  he  stowed 
away  the  bag  carefully  in  an  inner  pocket. 

The  cab  was  now  once  more  in  requisition,  and 
in  a  couple  of  hours  Mrs.  Dove  was  safely  lodged 
in  the  same  police-station  as  her  daughter,  with 
whom  she  was  permitted  unrestricted  intercourse. 
In  fact,  the  whole  matter  was  treated  as  one  of  the 
lightest  suspicion,  and  Iris  only  wanted  this  addi- 
tion to  render  her  sojourn  in  the  watch-house  one 
of  pleasing  variety  and  positive  enjoyment.  So 
much  for  one  way  of  regarding  an  overwhelming 

MISFORTUNE. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

BEFORE    THE    MAGISTRATE. 

HE  first  thing  Mr.  Ponder  did,  when  made 
aware  of  the  leading  facts  of  the  case,  was 
to  confide  the  whole  to   the   experienced 
management  of  the  great  criminal  attor- 
neys, Messrs.  Ritscrew,  Bleadum  and  Flay,  of  the 
Old    Bailey.      Prompt    as   he   was,   he   found   that 
these  gentlemen  had  already  been  retained  by  some 
one  in  the  cause  of  Mrs.  Dove,  and  the   affair  was 
already  pretty  ripe  for  execution.      It  was  astonish- 
ing how  perfect  and  legal   a  form   everything  took 
in  so   short  a  time.      The  renowned    Mr.  Serjeant 
Rataplan  was  to  appear  for  the  accused,  and  it  was 
understood  that  the  eminent  Queen's  Counsel,  Mr. 
Cleary,    was    to    conduct    the    prosecution.      The 
Wheatleys  were  at  their   seat  in  Northumberland, 
and  the  general  opinion  was  that  the  first  hearing 
would  end  in  a  remand,  in  order  to  produce  addi- 
tional evidence.      This  turned  out   to   be  the  case. 
There  was  no  satisfactory  proof  that  the  brooch  now 
in  question  was  the  one  found  in  Cramton  Hall  and 
subsequently   stolen.      Mrs.  Dove's  version   of  her 
possession  of  the    article    involved   a   very  strange 
story,  and  the  testimony  of  an  important  witness — 
the  tradesman  from  whom  she  said  she  had  bought 
it  in  the  regular  way  of  business. 
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u  Do  you  know  anything  of  this  Ephraim  Baxter?" 
inquired  the  magistrate  significantly  of  Picker,  who 
had  the  case  in  hand — his  friend  Giinlet,  when  he 
had  given  his  evidence,  being  required  elsewhere. 
u  I  think  you  have  some  knowledge  of  Gray's  Inn- 
lane  ?" 

"  I  were  horn  and  bred  there,  your  worship ;  and 
went  that  beat  night  and  day,  man  and  sergeant, 
ten  years.  I  knew  Ephraim  Baxter,  the  watch- 
maker, of  105,  well.  There  was  nothing  wrong- 
about  him.  An  honester  or  straightforarder  man 
didn't  breathe,  and  one  more  respected.  He  lived 
in  that  house  and  shop,  105,  upwards  o'  thirty  years, 
and  retired  only  about  a  twelvemonth  ago." 

"  But  can  you  find  him  Vs 

"  I  have  no  doubt  I  could,  sir,  if  I  had  the  time. 
But  when  these  here  tradespeople  take  to  retiring, 
Fm  blest  if  nobody  knows  what  becomes  o'  them. 
I  believe  they  don't  exactly  know  themselves.  Give 
me  a  week  or  so,  your  worship,  and  I  will  try  and 
ferret  him  out." 

(t  Baxter's  presence,"  said  Mr.  Serjeant  Rataplan, 
"  is  essential  to  clear  the  character  of  Mrs.  Dove. 
The  best  course,  on  the  whole,  is  to  postpone  the 
hearing  for  a  fortnight.  This  I  recommend,  how- 
ever much  I  may  regret  that  such  an  offensive 
charge,  which  we  can  triumphantly  prove  to  be 
altogether  groundless  and  malicious" — here  the 
great  man  directed  a  withering  look  at  Jonathan 
Cubborn — "  should  hang  so  long  over  the  heads  of 
my  really  respectable  clients." 

"  Although  nearly  overwhelmed  by  so  much  re- 
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spectability  on  all  sides/'  began  Mr.  Cleary,  "the 
absence  of  the  prosecutor,  Sir  Roger  Wheatley,  and 
the  extraordinary  defence  attempted  to  be  set  up  in 
a  case  as  plain  as  ABC  against  at  least  one  of  the 
prisoners,  make  a  remand  imperative.  I  should  very 
much  like  to  know  what  this  most  respectable  com- 
modity, Ephraim  Backstairs " 

"  Baxter/'  interrupted  Mr.  Serjeant  Rataplan, 
sharply—"  Baxter/' 

"  Well,  Backstair — a  rather  convenient  and  sug- 
gestive name.  I  am  really  eager  to  learn  by  what 
magic  so  much  respectability,  integrity,  and  what 
not,  can  mystify  a  matter  as  clear  as  noonday.  The 
case,  at  all  events,  is  one  for  good  and  substantial 
bail.  People  who  dash  away  at  the  opera  in  bor- 
rowed and  stolen  jewels,  can,  I  suppose,  procure  re- 
liable sureties."" 

The  business  thus  completely  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  magistrate  by  the  two  learned  "bother- 
stirs/'  as  one  of  the  witnesses  called  the  counsellors, 
that  worthy  gentleman  had  only  to  submit;  and 
this  he  did  with  the  more  grace  and  quietness,  for 
it  so  happened  that  he  was  in  his  usual  place  in  the 
stalls  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  when  the  unfortunate 
scene  of  the  night  before  occurred.  This  gave  him 
a  kind  of  special  interest  in  the  fair  lady  and  her 
husband,  who,  seen  wherever  they  might,  would  be 
sure  to  be  objects  of  attraction  and  favour.  Accord- 
ingly a  fortnight's  delay  to  collect  further  evidence 
was  granted  in  Mr.  Lingham's  mildest  terms,  and 
Iris  Spell  and  her  mother  were  liberated  on  no  very 
heavy  amount  of  bail,  notwithstanding  the  demon- 
strative   professional    nourish    of  the    experienced 
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Queen's  Counsel.  A  shout  of  applause  from  those 
present  greeted  the  magistrate's  decision.  The  public 
voice  was  evidently  with  the  accused.  The  maimed 
and  forbidding  face  of  Jonathan  Cubborn  behind  the 
advocate  for  the  prosecution,  prompting,  as  far 
as  he  might,  such  a  grand  and  exclusive  personage, 
gave  an  appearance  of  evil  and  malevolence  to  the 
accusation. 

That  very  evening  Oberon  Spell  saw  Mr.  Vigilly 
at  his  lodgings,  and  took  counsel  with  him  as  to 
what  should  now  be  done  in  regard  to  his  (Oberon's) 
professional  career. 

"  I  am  compelled  to  be  candid  with  you/'  said 
that  gentleman,  with  considerable  coldness.  "  After 
the  public  exposure  in  the  Opera-house,  and  the  re- 
ports in  the  newspapers,  to  be  repeated  more  fully 
to-morrow,  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  advise  you  to 
continue  your  pursuit  of  the  profession  to  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  belong.  I  will  return  you  your 
fee;  but,  Mr.  Spell,  our  connexion  must  cease.  I 
leave  it  also  to  your  sense  of  what  is  due  to  society 
and  yourself,  to  determine  whether  you  will  await 
the  inevitable  result  of  a  ballot  at  the  Carlton  and 
Athenaeum,  where  your  name  has  been  placed  by  me 
and  my  friends.  You  can  no  longer  command  my 
support." 

"  Sir,  whatever  course  I  shall  think  it  proper  to 
pursue,  I  must  regard  your  demeanour  and  observa- 
tions as  uncourteous  and  unjust  to  an  unfortunate 
but  innocent  man." 

"  Innocent ! — You  must  have  known  your  wife 
possessed  this  stolen  brooch." 

"  Never,  upon  my  honour,  till  it  was  pointed  to 
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by  the  officer  in  the  theatre !  Nor  do  I  believe  for 
a  moment  that  Mrs.  Spell  was  aware  of  its  trne  de- 
scription. It  may  turn  ont  not  to  be  Lady  Wheat- 
ley's,  after  all.  The  mystery,  remember,  has  yet  to 
be  cleared  up.  For  this,  the  further  hearing  of  the 
case  has  been  very  properly  adjourned.  But  after 
what  you  have  stated,  I  shall  feel  it  incumbent  on 
me  to  relieve  you  from  any  obligation  or  responsi- 
bility you  may  have  incurred  for  my  sake.  Our 
connexion,  sir,  is  henceforth  in  every  direction 
severed." 

"  I  may  regret  it,  Mr.  Spell ;  but  'tis  only  what 
ought  to  be  done.  So  far  as  I  can  help  it,  the  pro- 
fession shall  continue  untainted.  But  if  what  you 
say  is  true — and  of  course  I  do  not  doubt  it — it  will 
be  a  duty  you  owe  to  yourself  to  get  into  the  witness- 
box  voluntarily,  should  they  not  place  you  there,  and 
clear  your  character  on  oath  from  all  complicity  in 
this  robbery." 

"  Thank  you  ;  I  suppose  my  legitimate  advisers 
well  know  how  to  counsel  me,  and  I  shall  know 
what  to  do.  I  will  send  for  the  few  articles  of  mine 
which  are  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  I  wish  you  a  very 
good  night,  sir." 

"  Good  night,  Mr.  Spell ;  I  shall  be  happy  to 
hear  that  this  ugly  business  has  ceased  to  annoy 
you.      Good  night." 

Thus  summarily  and  bitterly  ended  the  noblest 
professional  prospects  that  ever  heralded  the  career 
of  a  man.  The  sunlight  of  Oberon  Spell's  life  was 
set, — it  was  the  night  and  the  shadow  now.  The 
honeymoon,  so  long   and  so  lovingly   shining,  had 
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passed  under  a  cloud.  There  was  utter  darkness ; 
the  glow  and  the  glory  of  genius  and  ambition  were 
gone;  nothing  remained  but  dry  crusts  of  intellect 
and  knowledge,  hard  of  digestion  and  betokening 
penury.  He  must  fall  below  the  surface  of  society, 
and  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  live,  follow  some 
obscure  calling  not  involving  notice,  publicity,  or 
honour.  True,  he  himself  was  guilty  of  no  crime  ; 
but  had  not  detestable  suspicions  tor  many  a  day  been 
bruited  against  him  ?  Besides,  was  not  the  wife  of 
his  bosom  now  charged  with  robbery,  and  in  com- 
plicity with  her  own  mother?  Yigilly  was  right; 
to  free  himself  from  stain,  he  must  swear  on  oath  in 
a  police-office  that  he  had  neither  hand,  act,  part, 
nor  knowledge  of  his  wife's  possession  of  this  ac- 
cursed jewel.  Here  was  a  terrible  alternative,  seem- 
ingly condemning  her,  charging  her  with  conceal- 
ment. But  would  he  be  believed  ?  the  story  was 
unlikely  and  improbable,  and  the  whole  defence  to 
be  set  up,  whether  true  or  false,  teemed  with  discre- 
pancies and  incongruities.  The  world  is  ever  con- 
cerned only  for  the  broad  fact,  and  the  broad  fact 
was  against  them.  That  free,  that  noble,  that  inde- 
pendent spirit  must  bow  to  the  storm  j  Oberon  Spell 
could  never  lift  his  head  again  ;  he  could  never  smile 
as  he  had  smiled — he  could  never  love  as  he  had 
loved — he  could  never  think  and  reason  with  the 
freshness  and  verve  he  had  thought  and  rea- 
soned :  the  heart  within  him  was  changed ;  the 
earth  was  all  a  churchyard,  shadow  and  chill  were 
on  everything,  and  in  the  blooming  flowers  he  saw 
but  the  withering. 

VOL.   II.  8 
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How  different  were  the  feelings  and  demeanour 
of  Iris  !  She  had  no  refined  susceptibilities  to  wound ; 
she  knew  herself,  though  young,  to  be  at  war  with 
the  world,  and  she  put  on  the  commonplace  armour 
alone  proof  to  its  assaults.  She  already  was  learning 
to  be  happy  and  merry  in  a  lower  and  condemned 
atmosphere,  or  to  make  to  herself  wings  to  soar 
above  and  beyond  it.  She  went  in  and  out  as  usual, 
gave  the  customary  orders  in  the  shops  of  her  trades- 
people, and  talked  animatedly  of  the  indignity  and 
persecution  her  mamma  and  herself  suffered,  all 
through  the  villany  of  a  pettifogging  attorney.  She 
insisted  that  Oberon  should  accompany  her  in  her 
public  walks.  True  to  his  marital  vow  —  for  the 
worse  as  well  as  the  better — he  did  so.  He  even 
attempted  to  put  on  his  ordinary  air  in  the  prome- 
nades, where  she  would  boldly  show  her  radiant, 
smiling  face  as  she  hung  on  his  arm ;  but  the  cold- 
ness, the  forced  politeness,  and  the  direct  cuts  of  his 
former  friends  were  too  much  for  him ;  he  could 
stand  the  popular  gaze  no  longer,  and  he  left  his 
confident,  unabashed  wife  to  the  companionship  of 
his  mother,  who  believed  herself  doomed  to  submis- 
sion and  suffering. 

The  fortnight's  remission  was  a  busy  one  for  the 
defendants'  legal  advisers ;  Messrs.  Ritscrew,  Blea- 
dum  and  Flay  were  hard  at  work  in  their  interest. 
So  was  Peter  Gimlet  sub  rosa,  and  his  man  Picker, 
boldly,  under  the  cover  of  regular  duty.  So  too 
was  Ephraim  Baxter,  the  watchmaker.  Perhaps  on 
the  whole  this  respectable  retired  tradesman  was  the- 
busiest  of  all. 
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By  the  time  the  grace  expired  everything  was  ripe 
for  the  defence,  and  Serjeant  Rataplan,  as  customary 
with  him,  was  well-up  in  his  brief.  It  could  not  be 
said  that  the  prosecutors  were  idle  :  Luxmore  and 
Square  left  the  entire  management  to  the  Cubborns, 
who,  mother  and  son,  gave  the  bitterness  and  ven- 
geance of  their  hearts  to  the  cause,  and  all  the 
cunning  and  evil  suggestion  they  were  permitted  to 
employ.  Mr.  Cleary,  expecting  a  peculiar  line  of 
defence,  was  prepared  to  show  neither  consideration 
nor  mercy  to  parties  whom  he  was  taught  to  regard 
as  a  gang  of  genteel  swindlers  and  robbers. 

The  court  was  crowded  for  the  hearing,  the 
matter  had  excited  so  great  a  public  interest ;  it  had 
indeed  already  formed  the  subject  of  one  or  two  so- 
called  social  leading  articles  in  the  secondary  orders 
of  the  metropolitan  daily  press.  All  the  necessary 
witnesses  were  present :  to  identify  the  brooch  were 
Lady  Wheatley  and  her  daughter,  Ernestine,  accom- 
panied by  the  baronet,  himself  a  magistrate.  This 
distinguished  party  was  accommodated  with  seats  on 
the  bench.  There  was  Jonathan  Cubborn,  both  as 
attorney  and  witness ;  there  was  Peter  Gimlet  to 
say  what  he  knew  of  the  matter  from  beginning  to 
end  ;  with  him  was  his  chum,  Moses  Picker,  more 
particularly  to  speak  to  Ephraim  Baxter's  character  ; 
there  were  present,  also  for  the  same  useful  purpose, 
two  policemen  learned  in  the  ins  and  outs  of  that 
classical  region,  Gray's  Inn-lane.  There  was  Martin, 
Ernestine  TVheatley's  maid,  to  recapitulate  her  brief 
conversation  with  the  monosyllabic  Mrs.  Dove ; 
there  was  Job  Trudgeon,  the  railway-porter,  to  prove 
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that  a  person  answering  the  description  of  Jane 
Anderson,  on  the  one  side,  and  Margaret  Shea  (of 
whom  more  hereafter),  on  the  other,  went  from 
Edelstone  by  the  half-past  eight  o'clock  train  on  the 
evening  of  the  robbery ;  and  there  was  that  all-im- 
portant witness,  Ephraim  Baxter,  the  watchmaker, 
to  shed  a  full,  clear  light  on  the  real  facts  and  truth 
of  this  mysterious  case.  Mr.  Luxmore  wTas  present 
at  the  special  request  of  Sir  Roger  Wheatley,  who 
by  no  means  trusted  either  the  skill  or  the  probity 
of  Mr.  Jonathan  Cubborn. 

Oberon  Spell  and  Hilary  Dove  were  both  present 
by  the  advice  of  their  counsel,  not  only  to  strengthen 
the  defence  in  an  important  particular,  but  to  clear 
their  character  of  any  guilty  knowledge  of  the  article 
stolen.  The  one  looked  shattered  and  wobegone, 
the  other  crest-fallen.  The  accused,  of  course,  were 
present,  as  the  honest  open  privilege  of  English 
justice.  Iris  Spell  was  studiously  dressed  for  the 
occasion  in  a  plain  but  costly  French  merino  of  the 
finest  texture  and  jet-black  hue;  her  bonnet,  of  the 
same  colour,  was  an  unadorned  velvet,  deeply  veiled. 
On  the  whole,  she  seemed  much  more  subdued  and 
calm  than  on  the  former  occasion,  but  in  her  coun- 
tenance or  bearing  was  no  shrinking,  no  humility, 
no  sense  of  guilt  or  inferiority.  She  was  as  beautiful 
as  ever,  but  rather  paler  indeed  than  her  ordinary 
magnolia  tint  of  health  and  joy.  Her  mother  was 
simply  quiet  and  passive,  none  could  make  out  what 
were  her  feelings,  if  she  had  any,  and  her  unpre- 
tentious dress  of  sober  fawn,  and  general  ap- 
pearance, gave  her  the   air   of  the  least  concerned 
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and  excited  person  among  that  mass  of  spectators. 
Most  certainly  she  did  not  present  to  the  keen 
searching  and  practised  eyes  there  a  feature  or  a 
look  of  criminality  or  guilt-consciousness. 

"  I  like  our  clients''  appearance  amazingly/'  said 
Mr.  Serjeant  Rataplan  to  Attorney  Flay,  who  was 
by  his  side,  and  was  known  as  the  scourge  of  plain- 
tiffs or  prosecutors,  and  the  best  cover  of  the  defence 
in  the  kingdom.  "  They  look  exactly  the  thing, 
neither  the  hang-lip  shadow  of  the  dock,  nor  the 
pursed-mouth  defiance  of  the  gaol-yard.  They  will 
do.  I  only  hope  our  friend  Ephraim  there  will 
stand  fire." 

"  He  is  right  enough,  a  safe  man,  with  all  his  wits 
about  him,  who  knows  the  exact  effect  of  every 
word  he  utters." 

"Who  is  that  person  in  the  crimson  neck- tie 
speaking  to  the  young  prisoner  V 

"  Oh,  that  is  her  father,  Hilary  Dove.  A  good 
man  that,  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Serjeant,  to  push  a 
body  into  Parliament." 

"  Poor  Spell  looks  awfully  cut  up.  I  really  pity 
him.      We  must  get  them  off,  Flay." 

u  Of  course,  of  course,  that  is  understood." 

"  That  is,  if  we  can.  Lingham,  I  think,  is  well 
disposed." 

"  Oh,  he  is  with  us.  A  pretty  face  is  a  retainer 
to  an  old  beau.  Baxter's  evidence  will,  I  know,  finish 
him." 

"  Miss  Wheatley  is  near  him.  To  my  mind  she 
is  the  lovelier  of  the  two  beauties." 

"  Rather   changed  since  I  saw  her  last  at  Edel- 
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stone,,  much  older  and  more  careworn.  Thereon 
hangs  a  tale." 

"  Oh,  I  know ;  about  Spell.  Poor  things  !  She 
and  he  are  the  only  stricken  ones  here." 

The  discerning  counsellor  formed  a  true  judgment, 
and  would  have  continued  his  observations,  but  a 
few  preliminary  matters  being  disposed  of,  the  case 
formally  commenced. 

"  It  may  save  time,  and  some  trouble  to  my  learned 
friend,"  began  Mr.  Serjeant  Rataplan,  "if  I  state  that 
we  admit  at  once  the  probability  that  the  brooch 
now  in  court  is  the  identical  one  which  had,  some 
years  ago,  been  stolen  by  the  person  calling  herself 
Jane  Anderson  from  the  house  of  Mrs.  Dove.  I  am 
happy  to  announce  that  we  are  furnished  with 
irrefragable  proofs  of  the  complete  and  perfect  inno- 
cence of  both  my  clients,  quite  independently  of  a 
point  not  of  serious  importance  for  us  to  dispute/'' 

"  I  am  obliged  to  my  learned  friend ;  but  as  we 
charge  the  elder  prisoner  with  the  unlawful  possession 
as  well  as  with  the  theft,  and  the  younger  prisoner 
with  the  unlawful  possession  only,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  hear  all  the  witnesses  in  the  regular  order." 

"  I  do  not  think  that  tedious  course  necessary," 
said  Mr.  Lingham ;  "  but  as  the  learned  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  desires,  so  let  it  be." 

To  identify  the  brooch  there  were  Lady  Wheatley 
and  her  daughter.  Yes  !  Ernestine,  the  beautiful, 
the  wealthy,  the  accomplished,  the  love-stricken,  was 
there,  in  a  common  police-court,  ready  to  be  sworn, 
for  the  ends  of  justice  and  to  claim  her  own  pro- 
perty.     Shall  we  not   say,  also  to  gratify  a  deeply- 
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seated  resentment  ?  Iris  Spell,  her  quondam  rival, 
was  there  as  a  criminal  before  her,  but  not  the 
miserable  and  chap-fallen  being  she  had  expected. 
Had  the  slighted  heiress  no  wrongs  to  avenge,  if  not 
for  her  own  sake,  for  his,  the  victim  of  an  ensnared 
wedlock  ?  Had  the  offended  and  injured  woman  no 
sentiment  of  pride  or  feeling  of  anger  to  appease  or 
let  loose  on  that  rare  specimen  of  confidence  and 
beauty,  who  even  now,  though  a  delinquent,  and  in 
her  superior  presence,  evidently  claimed  the  sym- 
pathy and  admiration  of  the  audience  ?  Was  not 
Oberon  there?  He — once  her  Oberon;  but  that 
was  long  ago,  quite  in  the  vale  of  years,  and  to  her 
now  he  was  lost  for  ever  !  She  saw  him  a  moment ; 
she  could  not  look  again — she  dared  not ;  she  tried 
once — twice — and  failed  :  the  vision  blinded  her ; 
and  she  saw  not  again  her  former  lover,  or  rather 
the  one  she  loved  without  return.  But  she  must  be 
calm,  and  work  through  the  great  work  set  before 
her.  She  was  calm,  serenely  tranquil,  elevated  above 
the  din  of  business  and  the  whirl  of  passion.  She 
had  conquered  herself,  and  for  months  back  had 
presented  only  the  quiet  and  subdued  front  of  buried 
hopes  and  smothered  emotions.  She  delivered  the 
few  words  of  testimony  she  had  to  utter  with  perfect 
ease,  coolness,  and  precision,  and  she  sat  out  the  trial, 
even  Oberon's  severe  cross-examination  by  Mr. 
Cleary,  with  imperturbable  equanimity.  But  for  all 
this,  she  durst  not  gaze  once  more  on  that  face, 
pierced  with  agony  and  sorrow. 

The  other  witnesses  were  examined  in  succession. 
The  old  and  now  somewhat  stale  story  of  the  brooch 
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was  told  once  more — by  the  Wheatleys,  by  Hilary 
Dove,  by  Martin,  by  Gimlet  and  Picker,  by  Job 
Trudgeon  the  raihvay-porter  ;  and  its  new  discovery 
was  recited  by  Cnbborn  and  Gimlet  once  more.  All 
this  time  Mr.  Serjeant  Kataplan  sat  composedly 
paring  his  nails,  or  glancing  over  the  columns  of  the 
Times,  occasionally  making  a  note  of  the  more  salient 
points  in  the  evidence. 

tt  And  now  that  we  have  traced  home  the  theft  to 
the  mother,  and  the  unlawful  possession  to  the 
daughter/''  said  Mr.  Cleary,  in  his  peculiarly  succinct 
manner,  "  I  desire  to  know  by  what  legerdemain, 
testimony  so  conclusive  can  be  spirited  off." 

"  My  learned  friend,"  said  the  advocate  for  the 
defence,  "  is  rather  hasty  in  his  inference  that  we 
have  turned  conjurors.  We  have  fact  and  truth 
to  go  on,  and  may  well  leave  empirical  tricks  to  those 
who  require  them.  Is  Mr.  Ephraim  Baxter  in 
court  ?" 

The  watchmaker  was  immediately  plaeed  in  the 
witness-box." 

"  I  think  you  are  a  watchmaker,  Mr.  Baxter  ?" 

"  I  am,  sir." 

"  Did  you  formerly  live  in  Gray's  Inn-lane  ?" 

" I  did." 

"  For  how  long  a  period  ?" 

"  For  two-and- thirty  years  and  six  months.  I 
only  left  it  last  Michaelmas.  I  was  highly  respected, 
and  none  could  ever  lay  a  charge  against  me." 

"  Very  well.  Now,  look  at  that  brooch ;  did  you 
ever  see  it  before  ?" 

"  I  did.     I  had  it  for  months  in  my  possession." 
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"  Will  you  state  how  you  came  by  it  V 

"  I  bought  it  of  a  woman — an  Irishwoman,  I  be- 
lieve, one  Margaret  Shea.  She  was  rather  tall  and 
genteel.     I  think  I  should  know  her  again. " 

"You  have  heard  the  railway-porter — Job  Trud- 
geon — describe  this  Irishwoman ;  you  have  also 
heard  Mrs.  Dove's  statement  read,  and  her  descrip- 
tion of  the  person  calling  herself  Jane  Anderson, 
and  whom  she,  by  a  very  natural  mistake,  thought  a 
Scotchwoman ;  and  you  have  likewise  heard  Moses 
Picker's  account  of  the  woman,  Ellen  Jliordan,  now 
transported;  do  you  believe  the  Margaret  Shea 
who  sold  you  this  brooch,  was  the  same  person  as 
Jane  Anderson  and  Ellen  Riordan  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  cannot  say  for  certainty,  but  I 
believe  the  three  descriptions  and  three  names  apply 
to  one  and  the  same  person.  That  is  my  conclusion, 
sir." 

"We  can  dispense  with  your  conclusions,  Mr. 
Baxter.  You  will  please  confine  yourself  to  the 
fact.  And  now,  let  me  ask  you  whether  you  are 
quite  positive  that  the  brooch — take  it  in  your 
hand — that  the  brooch  now  in  your  hand  is  the 
identical  one  you  bought  of  Margaret  Shea  V 

u  I  fully  believe  it  is.  To  the  best  of  my  belief, 
recollection,  and  judgment  it  is  the  same.  The 
shape,  the  setting,  and  the  miniature  are  remarkable. 
The  article  is  one  not  easily  forgotten.  In  fact,  I 
have  no  doubt  whatever  it  is  the  same." 

"  How  much  did  you  give  for  the  brooch  ?" 

"  Nine  shillings/'' 

"  Nine  shillings  \"  exclaimed  Mr.  Clearv,  starting 
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up.  "Nine  shillings  for  a  brooch  worth  at  least  a 
hundred  guineas,  and  by  a  watchmaker  and  jeweller, 
accustomed  all  his  life  to  gold  and  precious  stones  ! 
by  a  man,  too,  who  knew  this  ornament  so  thoroughly 
well  that  he  can  positively  swear  to  its  identity  !  The 
witness  is  either  making  himself  out  a  cheat,  or  the 
whole  of  his  evidence  is  a  mass  of  perjury." 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  friend,"  said  Serjeant  Rataplan, 
laughing,  "  take  matters  cool.  If  you  are  about 
to  lose  your  cause,  do  so  with  becoming  serenity." 

"  I  wish  to  hear  what  the  witness  has  to  say,"  in- 
terposed the  magistrate,  calmly;  "the  learned  counsel 
can  cross-examine  him  at  the  proper  time." 

Mr.  Cleary  then  threw  himself  back  in  his  seat 
indignantly,  and  Jonathan  Cubborn  muttered  some- 
thing like  a  growl. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Rataplan  proceeded — 

"  I  suppose  you  are  now  aware  that  the  brooch  is 
a  valuable  one  ?" 

"  I  am  now,  but  I  was  not  aware  when  I  bought 
it ;  neither  can  I  believe  that  the  woman  who  sold 
it  knew  its  value,  or  she  would  have  asked  for  more. 
She  only  asked  twelve  shillings  for  it." 

"  But  how  can  you,  a  watchmaker  of  standing 
and  experience,  and  knowing  at  all  events  something 
about  jewellery,  explain  your  ignorance  of  the  worth 
of  this  ornament  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,  if  I  must,  as  you  say,  confine  myself 
to  the  fact,  I  cannot  explain  my  mistake ;  I  can 
only  declare  the  fact  that  I  did  mistake  the  value. 
They  make  up  false  jewellery  so  well  now-a-days, 
and  that  circumstance,  and  because  the  woman  who 
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sold  it  evidently  did  not  know  its  real  value,  I  sup- 
pose misled  me.  I  bought  it  for  the  neatness  of  the 
workmanship  and  the  miniature ;  I  thought  the 
stones,  brilliants,  and  all  the  rest  were  not  genuine, 
but  very  clever  French  imitations,  and  nine  shillings 
was  a  fair  price  for  it.  I  know  all  this  sounds 
strange,  but  I  can't  help  it  or  make  it  better  ;  I 
only  state  the  fact  as  it  occurred." 

"  Very  well,  pray  keep  to  the  fact.  When  you 
bought  it,  what  did  you  do  with  it  V 

"  I  placed  it  aside  in  my  tray,  with  various  other 
articles,  as  I  thought  of  similar  value  and  descrip- 
tion. You  must  know  it  did  not  look  then  as  it 
does  now  that  it  is  clean  and  polished  up  for  wear. 
It  was  rather  smutched  and  dingy." 

"  What  became  of  it  after  V3 

"  I  sold  it  with  some  few  other  trinkets  out  of 
the  same  tray  to  the  lady  now  there.  I  mean  the 
oldest  of  the  two — Mrs.  Dove." 

"  Now  attend.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  is  the 
lady  to  whom  you  sold  it  ?" 

M  Positive  :  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt  about  it." 

"  Did  you  know  her  before  ?" 

u  No,  I  never  saw  her  before  or  since  till  now." 

u  Take  the  brooch  in  your  hand  again,  and  state 
whether  you  are  quite  certain,  and  without  any 
shadow  of  doubt,  that  the  brooch  now  in  your  hand 
is  the  brooch  you  sold  to  Mrs.  Dove." 

"  I  am  quite  certain,  as  certain  as  any  one  can 
be  of  what  he  unhesitatingly  and  fully  believes,  that 
this  is  the  identical  article  I  sold  to  the  lady  there, 
Mrs.  Keziah  Dove." 
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"  Very  well.       How  much   did   you   get   for  the 

brooch  ?" 

11 1  cannot  say  exactly,  but  I  sold  that  and  three 
other  trinkets  altogether  for  seventeen  shillings." 

"  I  suppose,  being  an  old-established  tradesman, 
you  kept  books  ?" 

"  I  did ;  the  usual  books  in  my  limited  way  of 
business." 

"  Can  you  point  to  any  entry  of  these  transac- 
tions, I  mean,  the  purchase  and  sale  of  the  brooch  ?" 

"I  can;  this  is  my  day-book.  There  is  the 
regular  entry  of  the  purchase  from  a  woman  of  the 
name  of  Margaret  Shea." 

The  book  was  first  handed  to  the  learned  Ser- 
jeant, who  examined  it  narrowly;  and  then,  with 
an  air  of  prodigious  triumph,  passed  it  over  to  Mr. 
Cleary,  who  received  it  with  a  sneer  of  incredulity. 
He  held  up  several  sheets  to  the  light  to  discover 
the  water-mark,  and  pulling  out  a  magnifier  from 
his  pocket,  he  examined  the  various  entries  from 
beginning  to  end.  As  he  proceeded  his  countenance 
visibly  fell,  and  having  scrutinized  the  cover  closely, 
he  handed  up  the  book  to  the  magistrate,  by  whom 
it  underwent  the  same  searching  inspection.  Sir 
Roger  Wheatley  afterwards  subjected  some  of  the 
entries  to  a  close  comparison,  and  ultimately  gave 
it  down,  amazed  and  confounded. 

"  The  whole  of  those  entries  are  in  your  own 
handwriting,  Mr.  Baxter  ?" 

"  They  are,  sir ;  I  never  kept  an  assistant,  as  I 
was  only  in  a  small  way." 

11  Now  for  the  entry  of  sale." 
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"  There  it  is,  sir.  There  are  the  four  articles  sold 
duly  specified,  the  brooch  among  the  rest.  There  is 
the  sum  given ;  there  is  the  name  of  the  buyer, 
'  Mrs.  Keziah  Dove,  Proscenium  Villa,  Edelstone/  " 

The  book  was  again  handed  round,  and  this  time 
underwent  only  a  mere  formal  scrutiny.  The  learned 
serjeant,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  knows  his  main 
point  to  be  carried,  continued — 

"  You  kept  a  cash-book,  of  course  Vs 

"  I  did,  sir ;  and  here  are  both  entries.  I  have 
placed  slips  of  paper  between  the  sheets,  so  you  can 
examine  them  together/'' 

The  inspection  appeared  to  be  satisfactory. 

"  Will  you  state,  Mr.  Baxter,  why  you  left  Gray's 
Inn-lane  ?" 

"  My  lease  was  out,  my  wife  was  dead,  I  had  no 
child;  I  felt  I  was  not  growing  younger,  and  I  re- 
tired from  business.  Sorry  enough  I  am  that  I  did, 
for  I  have  been  miserable  ever  since.  But,  sir,  do 
allow  me  to  say,  that,  as  an  old  inhabitant  and  wrell 
known  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  wTas  much  respected, 
and  hundreds  will  come  forward,  if  required,  to  speak 
for  me.  The  same  I  hope  can  be  said,  in  its  own 
way,  about  me  in  my  present  residence  in  Stepney/'' 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it ;"  and  with  this  conclud- 
ing observation  and  a  smile  of  satisfaction  to  the 
witness,  Mr.  Serjeant  Rataplan  resumed  his  seat, 
with,  if  possible,  a  calmer  and  more  confirmed  air 
of  confidence  and  assurance. 

The  witness  for  all  that  underwent  the  ordeal  of 
a  most  rigorous  cross-examination.  Mr.  Cleary  was 
known  in  Westminster  Hall  as  the  most  terrible  in- 
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quisitor  at  the  bar.  Strong  indeed  must  be  the 
nerve,  hard  the  bone  and  muscle,  which  could  stand 
his  ingenious  and  systematic  torture,  or  the  search- 
ing, interpenetrative  fire  with  which  he  tried  and 
annihilated  witnesses  not  cased  in  the  asbestos  of 
truth.  It  was  quite  evident  he  suspected  something 
wrong  about  Ephraim  Baxter;  but  the  cool,  col- 
lected, and  simple  and  earnest  manner  of  the  watch- 
maker puzzled  him.  The  story  told,  though  impro- 
bable in  many  points,  was  clear,  compact,  and  well 
sustained  throughout.  After  a  complete  arsenal  of 
offensive  weapons  were  employed  to  undermine  and 
explode  him,  his  testimony  remained  firm  and  un- 
shaken, and  his  baffled  assailant  had  to  resume  his 
seat  with  the  mortified  looks  of  a  man  visibly  dis- 
comfited. Picker,  and  the  two  policemen  who  knew 
Gray's  Inn-lane  so  well,  confirmed  all  that  Baxter 
had  said  as  to  his  own  character ;  and  at  the  wind- 
up  of  this  part  of  the  comedy,  the  watchmaker  was 
rewarded  with  a  smile  from  Serjeant  Rataplan,  a 
nod  from  Flay,  and  a  hearty  cheer  from  the  by- 
standers. 

Still  Mr.  Cleary  relied  on  what  he  considered  to  be 
the  plain  facts  of  the  case  for  a  committal.  "  Here  was 
a  woman  of  a  peculiar  and  secretive  character,  found 
on  search  to  have  hidden  away  in  a  very  cunning 
manner  a  large  sum  of  money,  charged  six  years  before 
the  present  time  with  the  theft  of  a  brooch,  which 
it  is  not  denied  she  delivered  afterwards  privately 
as  a  wedding  gift  to  her  daughter.  She  accounts 
for  the  possession  of  this  brooch  by  the  most  ex- 
traordinary concatenation  of  incongruities,  improba- 
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bilities,  and  absurdities  ever  invented.  She  says,  in 
effect,  '  I  was  beside  my  husband  when  he  found 
this  brooch ;  I  saw  him  display  it,  speechify  upon 
it,  and  then  pin  it  to  his  coat.  He  afterwards 
confided  it  to  my  care.  Thus,  I  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  and  knowing  an  article  so  very 
remarkable.  Well,  I  give  it  up  to  a  strange  woman, 
and  I  am  charged  before  a  bench  of  magistrates 
with  stealing  it ;  but  1  get  off  almost  miraculously. 
I  have,  however,  the  very  strongest  reasons  for 
remembering  so  peculiar  and  singular  a  jewel. 
Some  time  after  I  stroll  from  Edelstone  to  Gray's 
Inn-lane,  London,  and  come  upon  this  identical 
brooch  in  my  inquiries  for  trinkets  or  curiosities 
at  a  watchmaker's  living  there.  I  am  not  invited 
by  its  appearance  in  the  window,  but  I  drop  in  by 
chance  into  the  very  shop  where  it  lay  in  a  tray  on 
a  back  shelf,  with  other  articles,  for  hap-hazard  sale. 
Well,  when  I  see  it  I  do  not  recognise  it — I  com- 
pletely forget  it — I  am  as  ignorant  and  oblivious  of 
it  as  if  I  never  saw  it  before,  had  it  not  in  my  safe 
keeping,  and  was  never  accused  of  stealing  it. 
Although  its  intrinsic  value  is  at  least  a  hundred 
guineas,  I  buy  it  and  three  trinkets  besides  for 
seventeen  shillings  from  a  most  experienced  and 
clever  watchmaker  and  jeweller.  I  then  take  it 
home,  and,  still  ignorant  of  its  worth,  its  history,  and 
proper  owner,  I  hide  it  away,  and  the  day  before 
my  daughter's  wedding  I  confide  it  secretly  to  her, 
with  other  presents,  which  are  all  kept  concealed, 
and  not  displayed  with  the  numerous  other  gifts  to 
the  bride.      My  daughter  maintains  the  same  pri- 
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vacy  and  concealment  ;  does  not.  even  during  the 
tender  and  idle  moments  of  the  honeymoon,  let  her 
husband  know  she  has  this  brooch.  Sh  .  I  >.  had 
seen  it  at  Cramton  Hall,  and  she  was  well  aware 
that  her  mother's  house  had  been  searched  for  a 
brooch,  and  that  this  furtive  and  secretive  mother 
had  narrowly  escaped  committal  for  its  theft.  Yet 
she  also  had  drunk  of  the  waters  of  Lethe.  She 
quite  forgot  all  about  the  Cramton  Hall  brooch,  at 
the  same  time  carefully  secreting  the  one  her  mother 
gave  her,  which  now  turns  out  to  be  the  identical 
eh  stolen  at  Proscenium  Villa,  concealing  it,  for 
no  earthly  reason  and  against  all  probabilities,  until 
in  a  vain  and  ostentations  hour  she  was  tempted  to 
mix  it  with  a  suite  of  hired  jewels,  and  to  wear  it 
at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  the  grand  tier,  where 
it  was  immediately  recognised  by  a  gentleman  seated 
in  the  pit,  so  remarkable,  so  striking  and  peculiar 
was  the  ornament.''  Well,  if  this  farrago  of  absur- 
dity and  falsehood  is  to  be  received — believed  it 
cannot  be — then  I  say  there  is  no  chance  of  the 
conviction  of  the  most  open  and  un disguised  guilt 
in  the  kingdom.  I  say  we  have  made  out  a  prima 
facie  ease  for  the  committal  of  both  the  prisoners. 
The  mother  stole  the  brooch  and  concealed  the  theft 
even  from  her  own  husband  :  the  daughter  received 
and  kept  it.  knowing  it  was  stolen,  hidden  away 
from  her  husband,  but  was  tempted  to  expose  it 
among  other  jewellery  on  a  public  occasion,  thinking 
no  special  and  informed  eye  would  notice  it  on  her. 
This  is  the  true  and  plain  version  of  the  ease. 

"  As  to  our  friend  Ephraim  Backstair,  he  is  evi- 
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dently  a  remarkable  man,  Trell  suited  to  the  exigen- 
eies  of  this  very  remarkable  case.  He  is  sharp 
and  knowing  to  a  degree  j  he  has  stood  the  fiery 
ordeal  of  cross-examination  with  wonderful  coolness  ; 
he  has  produced  what  must  be  accepted,  I  admit,  as 
regular  books ;  his  testimony,  extraordinary  as  it  is, 
must,  I  am  compelled  to  own,  be  received.  But 
the  proper,  the  probable,  and  only  tenable  explana- 
tion of  his  story  is  this — and  see  how  it  tells  against 
both  prisoners  : — He  did  buy  a  brooch  resembling 
the  real  one  from  the  woman  Margaret  Shea,  or 
Ellen  Riordan,  a  brooch  of  pinchbeck,  of  glass  and 
paste,  a  brooch  whose  fair  value,  as  appraised  by 
a  shrewd,  skilled,  experienced  watchmaker  and 
jeweller,  was  nine  shillings.  Who  knows  but  the 
crafty  woman  in  the  dock  sent  forth  this  mysterious 
personage,  Shea  or  Riordan,  to  sell  such  an  article, 
in  order  that  she  herself  might  repurchase  it,  with  a 
view  to  an  inevitable  occasion  for  such  a  defence  as 
has  been  to-day  attempted  to  be  foisted  on  this 
court  and  the  public  ?  If,  I  say,  we  are  to  receive 
the  watchmaker's  testimony  and  believe  it — and  I 
own  that  I  am  compelled  to  receive  it — let  us  grasp 
its  main  fact — the  purchase  and  sale  of  a  pinchbeck 
and  paste  brooch.  This  was  the  actual  occur- 
rence, verified  by  the  regular  entries  in  the  books. 
I  insist  that  we  arc  bound  to  keep  to  it.  This  cheap 
brooch  might  have  been  manufactured  to  resemble 
and  pass  for  the  one  stolen.  It  is  more  reasonable  and 
probable  to  cleave  to  Mr.  Backstairs  original  judg- 
ment, than  to  suppose  that  an  expert  in  jewellery 
should  mistake  this  rich  jewel,  this  pure  gold,  these 
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brilliants  of  the  first  water,  these  precious  un- 
scratched,  unflawccl  stones,  this  chaste  and  elaborate 
workmanship,  and  this  delicate  and  beautiful  minia- 
ture, all  for  a  mere  trumpery  piece  of  mosaic  and 
glass,  worth  at  the  most  some  dozen  shillings.  Mr. 
Backstair  is  evidently  no  fool ;  let  us  not  allow  him 
to  stultify  himself  and  this  court.  If  his  testimony 
is  to  be  received,  let  it,  I  repeat,  only  hold  good  as 
the  events  actually  happened — as  a  paste  purchase 
and  sale,  and  let  us  not  belie  the  evidence  of  the 
man  and  his  books ;  or  believe,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  Mrs.  Dove  and  her  daughter  thought  the  mag- 
nificent jewel  now  in  my  hand  was  the  Brummagem, 
one  sold  and  resold  in  Gray's  Inn-lane.  It  is  far 
easier  to  suppose  Mr.  Backstair  mistaken  as  to 
identity — a  thing  most  common — than  as  to  nature 
and  value — a  thing  for  a  jeweller  impossible.  No  ; 
he  bought  and  sold  a  good  imitation,  and  duly 
entered  the  transaction  in  his  books,  and  now  that 
he  sees  the  original,  of  course,  he  thinks  it  very  like 
his  paste  affair.  This  is  the  utmost  value  and  force 
of  his  oath.  He  cannot,  and  could  not  swear  that 
this  brooch,  which  had  so  long  passed  from  his 
hands,  is  the  identical  one  he  bought  as  a  French 
imitation ;  he  can  only  swear  it  is  like  it.  No 
doubt  it  is ;  for  it  was  made  to  resemble  it ;  but  still 
there  is  all  the  difference  between  the  valuable 
original  and  the  cheap  imitation,  the  subject  of  his 
former  belief  and  entries  in  his  books.  I  must  own, 
I  regretted  that  my  learned  friend,  in  his  zeal  for  his 
clients,  should  have  made  his  own  witness  contradict 
himself  and  his  books  in  so  extraordinarv  and,  I  will 
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say,  shameful  a  maimer,  making  him  out  a  blind 
ignoramus  and  dullard  at  his  business  in  Gray's  Inn 
Lane,  and  the  keenest  of  watchmakers  and  jewellers 
this  day  in  the  witness-box.  I  want  to  reconcile 
Mr.  Backstair  to  himself,  to  his  books,  to  teach  him 
the  right  value  and  force  of  his  oath  as  regards 
identity,  and  to  save  him  from  the  most  awful  lying 
and  perjury.  But  the  whole  case  is  very  complicated, 
sir,  and  is  plainly  one  for  the  direction  of  a  superior 
judge  and  the  common  sense  of  a  jury." 

Mr.  Serjeant  Rataplan  listened  to  these  weighty 
and  convincing  arguments  with  an  air  of  ineffable 
unconcern  and  incredulity.  He  shook  himself  as  he 
arose,  and  with  a  grand  sweep  of  his  hand  denounced 
the  whole  prosecution  as  malicious  and  slanderous, 
and  the  attack  of  his  learned  friend  as  unfair  and 
disingenuous  in  the  extreme.  He  acquitted  Sir 
Roger  W  neatley  and  his  family  of  all  improper  mo- 
tives, but  he  made  the  court  almost  too  hot  to  hold 
Jonathan  Cubborn,  whom  he  described  as  a  low, 
pettifogging,  country  attorney,  prompted  by  the 
meanest  personal  spite  and  revenge,  and  altogether 
unscrupulous  in  his  conduct  and  machinations. 
"  Here"  said  the  eloquent  advocate,  "  is  a  plain 
story  mystified  and  travestied  by  malicious  sugges- 
tion, aided  by  the  most  exquisite  legal  and  forensic 
skill.  Mrs.  Dove  receives  this  brooch ;  she  delivers 
it,  as  she  thinks,  to  Miss  Wheatley's  maid.  By  one 
of  those  strange  accidents  of  fact — for  truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction — she  buys  it  as  a  cheap  orna- 
ment from  a  tradesman  who  has  been  proved  to  be 
thoroughly  respectable,  and  who  produces  his  books 
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to  verify  the  sale.  This  credible  \ritness  positively 
swears  that  the  brooch  now  in  court  is  the  identical 
one  he  sold  to  Mrs.  Dove.  T\~c  have  nothing  to  do 
with  probabilities  and  improbabilities  here.  We 
must  not  conjure  up  fine-spun  theories  of  how  things 
ought  to  be ;  we  take  them  as  they  are ;  we  have 
only  to  deal  with  plain  facts.  The  man  swears 
positively  to  the  identity  of  an  article,  he  is  admitted 
to  be  a  veracious  witness  ;  there  is  thus  an  end  of  the 
matter  and  of  my  learned  friend's  subtle  conjectures, 
and  of  his  graceful  and  becoming  lecture  to  me, 
who,  I  believe,  am  somewhat  his  senior.  I  say  that 
the  very  discrepancies,  and  even  improbabilities,  of 
this  case  prove  its  truth,  prove  that  it  was  not  and 
could  not  be  hatched.  TVhat,  for  instance,  easier 
than  for  Mr.  Baxter — not  Backstair,  I  beg  to  say 
— than  for  Mr.  Baxter  to  say  that  he  could  posi- 
tively identify  the  brooch,  for  he  had  marked  it. 
This  conscientious  man  knows  the  value  and  force  of 
an  oath,  and  he  says  no  such  thing,  because  he  did  no 
such  thing.  The  apparent  incongruities  are  so 
many  weak  points,  which  must  have  occurred  to  the 
very  clever  and  original  fellow  who,  my  learned 
friend  will  have  it,  concocted  this  marvellous  series 
of  events.  That  ingenious  person  would  no  doubt 
carefully  avoid  all  hitches ;  he  would  at  once  tell  a 
probable  and  plausible  story ;  he  would  say  that 
Margaret  Shea  knew  the  real  value  of  the  brooch, 
that  Mr.  Baxter  bought  it  for  a  fair  sum,  and  sold 
it  to  Mrs.  Dove  at  a  reasonable  profit ;  or  the  in- 
ventor would  put  Mrs.  Dove  entirely  out  of  the 
question,  confine   the    affair    to   her   daughter,    and 
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throw  the  whole  burden  of  negative  proof  on  Messrs. 
Storr  and   Mortimer.      This   great    firm    has    vast 
dealings  ;  they  buy  and  sell  jewels  all  over  the  globe  ; 
they  have  many  hands  and  various  interests  at  work. 
What  more  difficult  than  for  them  to  show  that  this 
ornament    was   not  among  the  jewellery  forwarded 
to  Mrs.  Spell?      This   would  have   met   the  entire 
exkeucv  of  the  ladv's  defence,  and  would  have  been 
the  hit  and  the  success  of  a  bolstered-up  story.   But 
this  seemingly  honest  tale  would  have  been  a  fraud 
and  a  perjury.      Fact  docs  not  always  look  fair  :  it 
is  rough  and  ready,  and  must  be  taken  with  all  its 
faults ;  it    does    not  smack   of   preparation.      Mrs. 
Dove  tells  the  story  of  a  plain,  honest  woman ;   Mr. 
Baxter  tells  the  story  of  a  plain,  honest  man.      Let 
us   not,   sir,   I   beseech  you,   pervert   their   simple, 
sincere,  unvarnished  statement  by  the  tortuosities  of 
malice  and  the  subtleties  of  special  pleading.      Let 
oaths  held  to  be   good  in  one  part  hold  good  in  ail. 
Let   Mr.  Baxter  be  believed  throughout.      Do  not 
let  my  learned  friend  speak  for  him.      Let  the  up- 
right   and   straightforward   be  able  to    stand  in  an 
English  court  of  justice.      And  as  to  the   suspicious 
concealment  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  the 
assumption  is  entirely  gratuitous  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution.      Mr.  Spell  and   Air.   Dove  both   have 
sworn  that  they  were  not  aware  of  any  concealment. 
Of  course  they  were  not.    English  husbands  are  not 
accustomed    to     meddle    with    their    wives'  knick- 
knackeries.      My  learned    friend  is   a  bachelor,  and 
cannot   be    supposed   to  understand   such   matters; 
but  if  he  would  onlv  enter  the  blessed  state  of  wed- 
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lock,  he  would  learn  that  these  small  treasures  and 
other  precious  objects,  however  concealed  for  a  time, 
are  sure  to  peep  out  at  the  proper  season.  Mrs. 
Spell  thought  a  visit  to  the  opera  on  a  Queen's 
night  the  suitable  occasion  to  display  the  gift  of  her 
mother.  She  does  so  openly  before  her  servants 
and  family,  before  her  husband,  and  in  a  public 
theatre,  where,  even  from  the  pit,  the  bleared  eye 
of  malice  could  behold  it.  Was  this  concealment  ? 
I  do  ask  for  fact,  and  not  for  the  most  random 
assertion  !  Then  we  are  told  that  these  ladies  ought 
to  have  recognised  the  brooch  ;  bat  have  we  a  tittle 
of  evidence  that  they  did  recognise  it  ?  Again  I 
say,  give  us  the  fact,  give  us  the  proof,  and  not  what 
ought  to  be,  according  to  my  learned  friend's  theory. 
The  fact  then  is,  that  many  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  brooch  was  stolen;  and  even  Mr.  Spell,  who 
was  with  his  wife  the  whole  evening  at  the  opera, 
did  not  recognise  this  prominent  ornament  as  the  lost 
brooch  of  Cramton  Hall.  No,  it  required  a  blood- 
shot, evil  eye,  on  the  look-out  for  mischief,  to  discern 
that  ready  instrument  of  vengeance.  I  declare, 
then,  in  conclusion,  my  most  solemn  conviction, 
that  not  a  jury  in  the  kingdom  but  would  receive 
our  true  account  with  all  its  defects  ;  not  a  judge 
of  discernment,  experience,  and  knowledge  but 
would  scout  the  flimsy  balance  of  probabilities  and 
improbabilities  elaborated  by  my  learned  friend;  and 
not  a  magistrate  of  shrewdness,  ability,  and  intelli- 
gence would  think  of  committing  my  truly  respectable 
clients,  the  victims  of  untoward  circumstances  and 
of  active  hatred  and  revenge.    He  would  not  stultify 
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himself  and  malign  his  country  by  supposiug  that 
such  an  ugly  mass  of  perjury  and  folly  should  be 
perpetrated,  when  a  simpler  and  more  credible  course 
of  lying  was  open  to  the  inventor.  I  will  not  be- 
lieve, sir,  that  you,  an  English  gentleman  and  a 
magistrate  of  known  acumen  and  learning,  will 
accept  my  friend's  involved  theories,  and  go  so  far 
round  for  an  explanation  when  the  direct  and  easy 
fact  and  truth  are  before  you.  No,  sir,  you  will 
vindicate  common  sense  and  justice,  and  restore 
these  injured  ladies,  with  their  pure  and  honest 
character  ud stained,  once  more  to  the  bosom  of  their 
family  and  to  society." 

Mr.  Serjeant  Rataplan  sat  down  in  a  blaze  of 
triumph,  and  three  rounds  of  applause  greeted  his 
animated  peroration.  The  court  was  in  a  fever  of 
excitement,  and  the  magistrate  and  his  subordinates 
had  to  interfere  summarily  to  restore  quiet  and 
order.      The  conclusion  was  brief. 

Mr.  Lingham  said,  calmly  :  "  I  have  given  this 
very  plain  and  simple  case  as  much  consideration  as 
it  deserves.  It  has  been  overlaid  and  obscured  by 
the  ingenious  arguments  of  counsel.  I  find  Mrs. 
Dove's  statement  true  and  consistent  from  beginning 
to  end — confirmed  by  the  railway  porter  and  by  Mr. 
Baxter  j  and,  to  my  mind,  amazingly  strengthened 
by  the  presence  of  improbabilities  which  must  have 
been  carefully  excluded  from  any  mere  concoction. 
I  therefore  dismiss  the  charge,  and  1  am  bound  to 
add  that  both  ladies  quit  this  court  without  the  re- 
motest blemish  on  their  character." 

A   loud  shout  of  public   approval,  and  a  perfect 
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ovation  for  the  accused,  followed  this  announcement. 
There  was  much  shaking  of  hands  and  congratula- 
tion ;  while  Mr.  Cleary,  in  packing  up  his  briefs, 
whispered  his  learned  opponent,  "  That  case  was  care- 
fully got  up  for  you,  Rataplan." 

"  Tt  was ;  but  a  little  too  involved  and  circuitous, 
perhaps  :  though  it  might  be,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
for  the  occasion.  I  can  always  rely  on  Ritscrew, 
Bleadum,  and  Flay — they  are  first-rate  for  the  de- 
fence. But  you  certainly  made  the  most  of  our 
weak  points." 

"  And  would  have  won,  but  for  an  ugly  face  on 
my  side,  a  pretty  face  on  yours,  and  a  Rataplan  to 
prove  black  is  white.  I  am  with  you  in  Chouster's 
case  to-morrow.  After  the  brooch  affair,  I  do  not 
despair  of  a  verdict  in  our  favour.  Good-bye.  I 
have  a  heavy  night  before  me." 

The  two  legal  antagonists  parted  to  meet  again 
the  next  day  in  Westminster  Hall  as  the  devoted 
advocates  of  a  gambler  and  swindler,  and  with  suc- 
cess most  dependent  on  their  erudition,  talent,  and 
zeal. 

The  brooch,  we  should  observe,  the  source  of  all 
this  anxiety,  suffering,  trouble,  and  labour,  was 
handed  up  by  Gimlet  to  Sir  Roger  Wheatley,  who, 
satisfied  with  its  possession,  was  glad  that  Iris  Spell 
and  her  mother  had  got  off  scot  free  in  a  case  where 
he  was  the  prosecutor,  no  matter  what  may  have 
been  his  real  convictions  of  their  guilt  or  innocence. 
If  Ernestine's  feelings  could  have  been  sounded,  she 
too  would  have  been  found  to  be  not  displeased  that 
Oberon   Spell  was  no  longer,  on   her   account,  the 
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object  of  a  virulent  and  hateful  persecution.  Thus, 
on  the  whole,  matters  turned  out  much  more  favour- 
ably than  might  have  been  expected  for  the  small 
family  near  Kensington  Gardens;  and  the  entire 
success  and  triumph  was  due  to  legal  activity,  skill, 
and  eloquence.  Woes  unutterable  would  have  be- 
fallen them,  had  they  not  had  the  wherewithal  to 
buy  mercy  and  judgment. 


CHAPTER  X. 

MRS.    CUBBORN    IN    BODILY    PAIN. 

OT  many  days  after  the  events  narrated  in 
onr  last  chapter,  Mrs.  Cnbborn  sat  in  her 
office  chair,  suffering  this  time  under  the 
effects  of  a  violent  tooth-ache.  She  looked 
inconceivably  ugly, — her  face  was  swollen  up  into 
an  inhuman  deformity,  a  flannel  bandage,  daubed 
with  liniment  of  some  kind,  enveloped  it,  and  half 
went  round  her  very  large  masculine  head.  A  small 
medicine-chest  was  beside  her,  and  a  wineglass,  a 
tumbler,  and  a  cup  of  untouched  beef-tea,  with  its 
accompanying  toast,  were  on  her  writing-table 
among  a  mass  of  well-arranged  papers.  The  tyrant 
was  in  great  agony,  but  no  word  of  complaint 
escaped  her  lips ;  an  occasional  involuntary  twitch, 
and  a  deep  sigh  or  moan  bursting  now  and  then 
on  a  sudden,  were  all  the  tokens  she  gave  of  her 
sufferings.  After  devoting  an  hour  or  so  to  the 
careful  perusal  of  documents,  and  rising  frequently 
to  consult  her  books  of  reference,  she  rang  a  bell 
and  her  son  entered. 

"  Lord,  mother,  what  a  fright  you  do  look  !  I 
never  in  my  life  saw  anything  half  so  ugly." 

"Except  yourself,  Caliban;  and  this  I  did  not 
bring  on  by  my  own  blackguardism." 

"Yes,   but   you   did    though.      Why    will   you 
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meddle  in  the  affairs  of  the  office  ?  They  belong  to 
my  father  and  me,  and  don't  concern  yon.  There 
are  drafts  and  draughts  here,  and  the  wrong  one 
has  caught  you,  that  is  all.  I  wish  you  would  leave 
the  practice  to  the  proper  partners/' 

"  Peace  !  whelp.      Sit  down  and  attend." 

"  Shall  I  put  up  the  window  first  ?  It  is  wide 
open." 

"  I  thought  I  felt  a  draught ;  that  hussy  Eliza- 
beth, she  is  bent  on  my  murder,  I  see  ;  but  I  will 
fix  her.  Sit  down  I  say,  puppy,  and  give  over 
grinning — (I  will  slay  her!) — you  are  hideous 
enough  already.  There,  listen,  yes  ;  where  is  your 
father  ?" 

"  How  should  I  know,  unless  he  is  playing  with 
Elizabeth.  He  ought  to  leave  the  young  girls  to 
me,  and  put  up  with  the  old  one,  eh  !  mother  ?" 

"  Call  him  ! — Go  and  see  ! — No,  come  back  ! — 
Don't !      Once  more  I  say  sit  down,  monster  !  and 

do  not  provoke  me,  or — 'tis  well  for  you  I  am 

No  matter.  A  pretty  hash  you  made  of  that  pro- 
secution. The  finest  opportunity  you  will  have  for 
many  a  clay,  I  can  tell  you." 

"\  did  my  best." 

"  No,  you  did  not  do  your  best.  You  should 
have  at  once  secured  Ritscrew,  Bleadum,  and  Flay, 
and  rubbed  Gimlet's  palms." 

"  I  tried,  but  was  too  late ;  somebody  else  was 
before  me." 

"  Of  course  somebody  else  was  before  you,  though 
you  began  the  whole  business  and  had  it  all  in  your 
own  hands.   Had  you  not  Gimlet  under  your  thumb 
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in  the  Opera-house  ?  Why  did  you  not  clench  him 
there,  and  then  start  off  to  Tottenham  and  rouse  up 
Play  ?" 

"  Why,  because  I  didn't,  that's  all ;  I  could  not 
be  in  several  places  at  once, — at  the  theatre,  at  the 
police-office,  at  the  Bedford  doctoring  paragraphs, 
at — everywhere.  Why,  I  had  not  one  blessed  wink 
of  sleep  that  whole  night,  and  never  took  off  my 
clothes.  You  are  always  finding  fault  and  preaching 
'  I  should '  and  '  I  would/  and  '  I  ought '  and  '  I 
might/  when  things  don't  turn  out  well;  but  there 
are  no  thanks  for  what  I  have  done,  no  feeling  for 
the  terrible  badgering  I  got  from  Rataplan.  He 
burnt  through  and  through  me  till  I  was  all  over  a 
scorch  and  dried  to  a  cinder.  You  should  have 
listened  to  his  cross-examination  and  his  speech ;  I 
can  compare  them  to  nothing  but  burniug  vitriol 
poured  down  on  your  head.  They  were  not  half 
reported,  they  never  are,  and  it  was  lucky  for  me 
they  were  not  this  time  ;  he  nearly  brought  the 
whole  police-court  down  plump  upon  me.  I  wish 
I  had  him  in  a  dark  corner  by  night,  don't  I  ?  But 
I  have  it  in  for  him." 

"  Bah  !  that  is  all  nonsense ;  he  can  laugh  at 
your  resentment.  He  knows  you  will  want  him  one 
day,  it  may  be  the  next ;  you  will  be  glad  to  get 
him,  and  can't  do  without  him,  so  he  can  defy  you. 
But  'tis  only  his  trade,  Natty,  he  gets  fee'd  to  win, 
and  to  lose  himself  in  his  cause.  'Tis  all  to  make 
money  and  to  live.  Only  give  him  Oberon  Spell  to 
torture  to-morrow,  and  see  how  he  will  handle  the 
screw  against  him.      I  tell  you,  barristers,  with  all 
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their  fine  airs,  are  only  so  many  hydraulic  machines 
pressing  on  with  the  power  of  the  current  gold,  and 
governed  by  us  attorneys,  their  real  masters.  But, 
Xatty  boy,  don't  think  I  forget  that  it  was  your 
keen  eye  that  saw  the  brooch  on  my  fine  lady's 
breast,  and  promptly  and  wisely  acted  on  the  dis- 
covery. Be  comforted,  lad,  your  enemy  is  driven 
from  his  profession  and  society,  and  his  wife  is 
branded  as  a  thief,  so  is  his  wife's  mother.  You 
will  live  to  tread  Oberon  Spell  from  the  earth  !  ay, 
ay,  the  earth  !  I  say,  into  the  hell  wherein  I  now 
burn  \"  A  horrible  convulsion  of  pain  distorted  the 
swollen  face. — "  We  will  torture  him,  Natty,  till  he 
is  all  over  an  ulcer  and  a  leprosy,  without  a  cha- 
racter, without  a  home — an  outcast  and  a  beggar 
on  the  earth.  If  you  are  deformed  in  body,  he  shall 
be   deformed    in   soul    and    in    circumstances ;    he 

shall "    Here  she  was  suddenly  arrested  in  her 

denunciation,  and  made  a  frightful  grimace.  She 
immediately  applied  the  contents  of  a  dark  phial 
through  a  small  wad  of  cotton  to  the  throbbing 
nerve.  This  seemed  to  relieve  her,  and  she  con- 
tinued :  "  The  affair  was  not  so  unprofitable,  after 
all.  It  gave  me  some  sharp  hints  about  the  books, 
about  Gimlet  and  Picker,  and  about  Ritscrew, 
Bleadum,  and  Flay.  That  acceptance  of  Spell's  in 
favour  of  his  father-in-law,  do  you  know  in  whose 
hands  it  is?  I  told  you  to  trace  it;  it  will  be  soon 
due." 

"  Xot  so  soon,  but  at  the  proper  time;  I  have  a 
note  of  the  time.  Young  Swivel  has  an  inkling 
where    it    is   lodged.      I   am  to  learn  about   it  to- 
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morrow.      I  will   speedily  work  it  into  my  posses- 
sion." 

"  Good  !  Yon  will  then  have  a  close  text-book, 
Natty,  and  I  hope  to  see  you  resume  your  studies 
with  some  effect." 

"  You  know  I  am  at  it  constantly ;  'tis  more 
nature  than  labour  with  me.  I  like  it,  mother ;  I 
am  a  capital  hand,  the  first  in  Europe,  I  believe  : 
and  that  is  something  to  boast.'' 

u  Ay,  it  is  indeed,  boy;  and  to  whom  do  you 
owe  it  all  ?  Who  was  the  first  to  discern  your  gift, 
and  improve  it  ?  I  saw  it  was  a  talent  that  might 
be  cultivated,  and  I  regularly  and  systematically 
improved  it  in  you." 

"  I  know  it  is  your  doing,  mother ;  and  if  it  were 
only  safe,  it  would  be  glorious.  But  the  ground  is 
dangerous  to  walk  over — like  treading  on  burning 
ploughshares.  Do  you  know,  mother,  I  never  feel 
at  rest ;  my  life  is  one  ordeal  and  torture." 

"  Nonsense,  lad,  'tis  want  of  use ;  bye-and-byc 
'twill  come  easy  enough,  like  cutting  up  limbs  or 
poisoning  with  drugs  to  a  doctor,  or  shooting  down 
an  enemy  to  a  soldier,  or  forging  documents  to  a 
diplomatist  or  statesman.      We  must  grow  rich  and 

powerful,  Natty,  and "      Here    a  sudden  start 

arrested   her  : — "  Yes,  have  you  heard   anything  of 
Summers  ?" 

"There  is  some  active  talk  in  the  family  of  his 
marriage  with  the  heiress,  but  I  can  glean  nothing 
certain." 

"  Tell  Trapper — for  I  wish  this  to  come  from  you 
— to  trim  up  a  paragraph  for  the  fashionable  papers. 
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He  may  give  your  authority  as  his  lordship's  soli- 
citor sub  rosd  to  the  editors ;  just  a  hint  that  the 
matter  is  on  the  tapis.  No  names  to  the  public, 
but  clear  allusions.  I  desire  to  push  forward  this 
alliance,  'tis  a  part  of  my  scheme." 

u  I  expect  Summers  himself  at  Staple  Inn  on 
Thursday." 

"  Why  at  Staple  Inn  ?  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  I 
want  him  here  ? — to  be  seen  here,  and  watched  and 
noted  here  by  a  crowd  of  prying  witnesses.  Re- 
member, lad,  we  are  not  working  for  the  present 
alone,  but  for  the  future  as  well.  How  much  does 
he  want  V 

"  Fifteen  thousand." 

"  A  heavy  pull,  but  he  shall  have  it.  We  ought 
to  get  more  money  into  the  bank  to  meet  these  de- 
mands. The  loan  must  be  on  the  Staffordshire 
estate,  mind  ;  keep  to  that  till  'tis  exhausted.  As 
it  will  put  as  to  shifts,  we  must  add  a  nought  to  it. 
Heigh  presto,  boy !  fifteen — the  dwarf  fifteen — swell- 
ing up  into  the  giant,  a  hundred  and  fifty  by  adding 
a  cipher !  This  will  make  a  hole  in  Blackmines. 
There  must  be  no  hitch  or  flaw  in  the  deeds  or  the 
signatures.      His  book  is  in  our  hands,  is  it  not  V* 

(i  Yes  ;  he  confides  it  to  me,  to  prevent  the  chance 
of  exposure,  and  I  really  believe  he  dreads  to  look 
at  it  himself.  I  often  think  what  a  pretty  flare  up 
there  would  be  if  he  were  only  to  take  courage  and 
read  the  contents,  or  give  them  to  anyone  else  to 
read  for  him.  He  believes  them  bad  enough,  but 
we  have  made  them  as  ugly  as  ourselves.  Oh,  if 
he  only  did  peep  into  this  cash  account I" 
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"  If  lie  did,  I  would  laugh  at  him  and  defy  him  ! 
You  are  always  thinking  in  this  mean  way,  your 
father's  paltry  son,  full  of  small  fears.  There  is  no 
chance  that  Lord  Summers  will  ever  tease  himself 
by  reading  accounts  or  legal  documents.  They  will 
rest  till  I  am  ready  to  foreclose  and  shall  force  him 
to  read.  When  he  wants  a  loan,  and  an  entry  is 
to  be  made  in  his  presence,  'tis  only  to  protract  and 
delay,  and  postpone  and  linger,  and  jjrocrastinate 
and  put  off,  make  excuses  and  tantalize — the  broad 
cheque-book  ever  before  him,  lying  open  on  the  desk. 
Exhaust  him,  I  say;  push  him  into  a  corner  with 
his  debts  of  honour  and  creditors  hot  upon  him ; 
ah !  trust  me,  he  will  then  be  in  no  mood  to  tot. 
up  figures,  but  in  a  hurry  to  sign  anything  to  clutch 
the  needful.  Natty,  I  have  taken  some  pains  to 
teach  you  your  profession ;  I  expect  you  to  practise 
it  as  a  master/'' 

"  Though  it  lead  to  perdition,  mother  ?" 
(( Ay,  even  to  perdition,  as  you  call  it !  Better 
that  than  humdrum  mediocrity.  If  you  mean  death, 
that  must  come  some  day  upon  us  all ;  and  there  is 
no  death  worse  than  groaning  it  out  on  a  sick  bed. 
I  had  rather  far  be  hanged,  for  that  is  but  a 
moment's  pain — a  quick  convulsion,  sharp  and  sud- 
den. As  you  stand  praying,  the  drop  gives  way 
under  your  feet — there  is  a  jerk,  and  all  is  over. 
The  kicking  and  crimping  up  and  wriggling  are  no- 
thing ;  there  is  no  sensation — no  suffering !  'Tis  a 
kindly,  genial  fit  of  apoplexy — no  more.  It  is  not 
very  likely,  Natty,  that  you  or  I  will  ever  come  to 
this  pleasant   end;  but  if  we   do,  'tis  as  well  to  be 
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prepared  for  the  issue;  to  look  the  thing  straight 
in  the  face,  and  see  what   it   really  is  made  of.      I 
like  to  view  a  public  execution  according  to  the  facts, 
and  not   as   the   bugbears   of  the   parsons   and  old 
women  represent  it.      *Tis  a  right  happy  close  to  a 
free  and  generous  life,  I  can  tell  you ;  and  remem- 
ber, there  is  no   life   so  joyless    as   hard  work  and 
honesty.      In   regard   to    the    preparations   and   all 
that,  described  as  so  horrible  and  awful,  there  is  not 
a  more  blessed,  honoured,  noticed  time  of  a  liberal 
and  jovial  career,  than  the  hours  spent  between  the 
black  cap  and  the  drop.      You  are  the  pet  of  jus- 
tice, soon  to  be  satisfied.      You  are   the   care   and 
the  treasure  and  the   prize   and   the   exhibition    of 
the  functionaries — from   the   sheriff,  the   governor, 
the  chaplain,  the  doctor,  and   the   warder,  to  Jack 
Ketch  himself,  who  does  his  spiriting  gently.      You 
are  to  drop  from  the  scaffold  into   your  Saviour's 
bosom,  and  to   banquet   and   repose   in   heaven — a 
sublime  change,  and  worth  a  venture,  Natty.      For 
my  own  part,  boy,  if  put  to  it,  and  I  must  die,  I 
would  prefer  such  a  comfortable  and  assured  death 
— only  I  hate  fuss  and  bother.      A  draught  of  lau- 
danum, a  pistol-ball,  or  a  good  sharp  knife  will  do 
my  business  when  the  hour  comes ;  and  I  hope  you 
have  pluck  enough  to  follow  my  example.     Mean- 
time, we  can  go  on  doing  as  we  like — that  is,  living 
like  despots,  making  our  own  laws   and  executing 
them,  faithful  attorneys  as  we  are.      And  as  to  being 
found    out,  'tis  a  thousand  chances  to  one  against 
that.      There   arc   crimes    that  would   hang   people 
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committed  every  hour,  and  nobody  sees  them  or  can 
trace  them.  When  a  poor  devil  is  discovered,  they 
make  a  row  about  it  to  scare  the  mob ;  but  if  only 
the  judges'  and  lawmakers'  hearts  were  revealed, 
and  the  doings  of  mankind  at  large  laid  open,  earth 
would  look  like  hell  itself,  and  human  beings 
demons.  The  rule  of  life  is  concealment,  secresy, 
and  false  appearance,  with  here  and  there,  for 
variety  sake,  a  dash  of  detection  and  punishment. 
But  'tis  only  fools  and  blabs  who  are  found  out.  I 
shall  take  care  we  are  not.  So  courage,  lad,  courage, 
I  say ;  be  your  mother's  bold  son — go  on,  go  on, 
and  prosper." 

"  Oh,  mother !  mother !  for  mercy's  sake  do  not 
put  on  that  horrible  face — you  frighten  me !  You 
look  for  all  the  world  like  a  picture  I  one  day  saw 
of  the  devil.  There,  now  you  are  somewhat  human 
again.  I  do  not  know  how  you  can  keep  your 
appointment  to-morrow  night  in  my  chambers  with 
Abraham  and  Paul  Swivel  and  Wolfstein  and 
Schnapps.      You  will  appal  them." 

"  Shall  I  ?  Well,  so  much  the  better.  They 
will  dread  me  the  more.  But  for  you,  monster,  I 
shall  not  forget  you!  Remember,  my  mark  will 
wear  off  in  a  week  or  so ;  yours  will  last  as  long  as 
life  will  last.  Let  my  face  swell  into  an  elephant's, 
and  I  become  ten  times  more  hideous,  I  will  be 
there.  'Tis  our  high  festival,  and  I,  its  president, 
must  not  be  absent.  I  will  have  the  cover  and  the 
privacy  of  the  Staple  Inn  chambers.  They  are  nice 
snug  places,  those  Inns  of  Court  chambers,  by  day 
and  by  night,  for  every  iniquity.      I  shall  be  with 
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you_,  Natty   without   fail,  so   make    ready  for  your 
carousal." 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  resolved  to  go — I  would  uot 
trausact  our  business  alone.  TVolfstein  and  Schnapps 
are  nothing  difficult — they  are  practised  hands, 
clever  fellows,  carefully  trained  in  the  continental 
schools.      They  arc  my  masters.-''' 

"  But  not  mine/' 

"  Not  yours,  I  grant  you,  mother.  But  for  the 
Swivels,  they  cannot  plunge  at  once  in  and  rub  off 
the  hypocrisy  and  cant  of  business — the  old-esta- 
blished city  firm,  and  so  on.  Remember,  our 
scheme  now  involves  diabolical  forgery,  swindling, 
and  robbery,  ay,  and  murder  itself,  should  that  be 
necessary." 

"  Bah  !  still  at  your  coward  fears.  I  tell  you 
it  is  because  they  are  London  tradesmen  of  a  cer- 
tain stamp  that  I  am  about  to  initiate  them  into 
my  great  mystery.  They  have  had  their  introduc- 
tion ;  I  know  my  men — they  have  done  business 
for  me  and  with  me  already.  They  shall  now  begin 
the  wholesale  commerce.  Trust  me,  you  will  find 
them  apt  pupils.  They  have  had  their  training  in 
the  routine  city  over-reaching  line.  They  know  the 
text,  "  Cheat  and  let  cheat/'  by  heart  j  of  that  very 
liberal  trade  game  they  are  masters.  Their  sole 
object  from  the  beginning  has  been  to  make  money. 
They  have  made  it  as  best  they  could,  and  as  other 
honest,  respectable  houses  make  it — by  false  marks, 
by  adulteration,  by  the  appropriation  of  patents  not 
theirs,  by  short  weight  and  measure,  by  grinding 
down  their  young  men  and  workpeople,  by  all  the 
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customary  tricks  and  extortions  of  the  shop,  in 
order  to  thrive  in  the  struggles  of  a  desperate  com- 
petition. They  are  in  my  meshes — a  pair  of  sharks 
in  mv  iron  net.  They  have  grown  rich  and  respect- 
able by  common  arts — but  they  would  be  richer. 
So  they  shall.  They  shall  join  me  in  partnership, 
and  become  great  and  powerful.  A  clever  salesman, 
Natty,  is  a  clever  deceiver ;  this  is  his  craft,  his 
calling — how  to  get  off  goods  and  take  in  people. 
Swivel  and  Son  shall  do  the  trade  of  deception  in  a 
large  way  now.  They  are  spotted,  but  they  shall 
be  blackened  all  over,  and  thus  become  irretrievably 
mine.  I  shall  be  in  my  presidential  chair  to- 
morrow evening,  and  arrange  the  partnership  busi- 
ness of  the  next  half  year." 

"  I  suppose  we  shall  follow  the  separate  system 
still." 

"  Yes,  boy,  I  work  before  no  witnesses,  not  even 
in  your  presence  ;  nor  do  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
confide  a  solitary  proof  to  one  another.  My  direc- 
tions are  but  few  and  meagre — mere  skeletons — dry 
bones  to  be  filled  in  and  vivified  by  operation,  but 
such  as  they  are  they  are  trusted  to  each  partner 
alone.  What  with  your  consummate  skill,  the 
ciphers  invented  by  Schnapps,  and  the  method  of 
never  exposing  a  single  act  to  the  chance  of  dis- 
covery and  evidence,  we  shall  go  on  and  defy  Scot- 
land Yard.  But  I  have  a  friend  there  too,  Natty, 
ay,  a  friend  who  will  guide  me  by  his  ascertained 
knowledge,  tell  me  if  and  how  far  we  are  suspected, 
and  so  on,  should  any  stir  be  made.  But,  boy,  have 
you  managed  Summers'  woman,  as  I  told  vou  ?" 
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"  She  is  all  right.  It  was  a  delicate  matter,  I  can 
tell  you ;  Charlotte  AYinstanley  is  no  common  girl, 
and  she  was  tenacious,  faithful,  true,  and  all  that ; 
but  the  diamond  in  the  ring  was  hard,  and  cut  clean 
through  her  virtue;  she  has  sold  her  man  in  her 
own  faithful  way.  I  shall  learn  every  particular  I 
want  to  know  at  so  much  per  secret  not  calculated 
to  injure  him  of  course.      You  understand  me." 

"  I  do  !  Oh,  charming  !  The  plot  thickens.  Go, 
lad,  go — and  Trapper ;  no,  next  your  father." 

"  Poor  fellow  !  he  must  be  heartily  tired  of  it ;  I 
wish  you  would  let  him  alone,  mother.  He  and  I 
could  manage  the  practice  just  as  it  had  been 
managed  successfully  for  more  than  a  century.  We 
should  all  then  live  in  honour  and  peace  and  die 
happy.  Do  you  know,  mother,  as  I  am  to  pay  the 
debt  of  nature,  I  have  a  prejudice  for  the  cus- 
tomary sick  bed  and  doctor,  notwithstanding  your 
fine  Tyburn  philosophy.  Oh  !  I  wish  from  my  soul 
I  had  never  been  your  pupil." 

"  Go,  dastard,  go !  and  do  not  anger  me.  I  am 
in  no  frame  of  mind  to  be  trifled  with  now.  See 
to  the  business  —  prepare  for  to-morrow  evening. 
Be  gone  \" 

"  You  may  say  that  once  too  often,  mother,"  and 
with  a  malignant  scowl  Jonathan  Cubborn  rushed 
from  the  room. 

"  He  is  in  a  passion.  Ah!  he  will  cool  by-and- 
by  and  find  his  dependence  and  emptiness.  So  he 
loves  the  old  ways,  hates  my  Tyburn  philosophy, 
and  I  look,  forsooth,  like  Satan  !  Perhaps  I  do. 
He  is  growing  bevond  me,  the  cub.    I  will  muzzle 
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him.  I  will  draw  the  noose  tighter  and  tighter  ahont 
him — about  them  all.  The  whole  world  is  at  war 
with  me,  and  I  am  at  war  with  the  whole  world.  I 
will  grasp  the  hydra  in  my  grasp,  huge  as  it  is,  and 
strangle  it.  While  I  live  I  will  rule.  Is  it  not  all 
a  monstrous  cheat  and  a  fraud  ? — a  battle  of  money 
making,  a  horrid  oppression,  an  accumulation  of 
grinding,  covetousness,  tyranny,  and  wrong-doing, 
dishonesty,  hypocrisy  and  scoundrelism,  lust  and 
rapine?  T  shall  but  cap  and  crown  the  enormous 
villany,  the  sweltering  total !  And  then  the  age  will 
break  down  under  the  weight  of  guilt — it  must.  We 
shall  have  revolution,  and  wild,  wild  anarchy — my 
day  of  triumph  !  —  my  Resurgam  I  I  shall  rise 
phcenix-like  from  the  ashes  of  dismembered  society. 
All  things  are  tending  my  way — our  religion,  our 
morality,  our  commerce,  our  literature,  but  above 
all,  our  politics.  We  are  plunging  down,  down  into 
democracy,  socialism,  agrarianism,  any  thin  garianisni 
and  destructiveness.  Oh  !  curses,  curses  on  the  body's 
agony  !  How  am  I  wrenched  and  torn,  and  made  to 
feel  my  impotence  and  weakness  by  a  beggarly 
tooth  and  paltry  nerve  !  Doctors  and  drugs,  indeed  ! 
I  would  burn  them  all,  fire  and  consume  the  whole 
squad, the  impostors.  Torture  and  fiends  ! — But  no. 
I  will  not  be  conquered.  I  must  to  business.  He 
is  next  on  my  list ;  I  will  call  him/'  Mrs.  Cubborn 
smothered  and  subdued  her  expression  of  agony, 
took  out  from  a  drawer  a  paper,  examined  it,  and 
then  rang  her  husband's  bell.  It  was  some  moment- 
before  he  obeyed  the  summons. 

u  How  is  it  vou  did  not  come  at  once  ?" 
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"  My  dear,  I  was  occupied.  But  you  look  in 
pain  \" 

"  Do  I  ?  But  I  am  not  in  pain.  Occupied,  occu- 
pied ;   and  with  whom  or  what,  pray  ?" 

"  With  Scriven,  compromising  that  matter  against 
the  Ham  for  libel/' 

n  And  what  business  had  there  to  be  libel  ?  Can't 
Trapper  and  you  manage  your  paragraphs  without 
dragging  the  paper  into  the  courts.  I  will  libel 
him,  the  vagabond,  with  his  patent  food  cure.  His 
medicated  bread  nearly  poisoned  me,  that  I  can 
swear  to.  But  'tis  all  up  with  them ;  I  did  their 
business  and  Trapper." 

"  Yes,  and  got  us  into  this  scrape." 

"  But  the  grand  company  is  broken  up — com- 
pletely done  for  and  ruined." 

"  And  Trensham  and  Scriven,  who  had  an  inkling 
of  what  you  were  about  and  retired  early,  better  off 
than  ever.  That  is  the  way  you  punish  your  enemies. 
Is  not  that  Elizabeth's  bell  you  are  ringing, my  love?" 

"  My  love  and  my  dove,  it  is  Elizabeth's  bell,  but 
what  has  Elizabeth's  bell  to  do  with  you  ?  Do  sit 
there,  old  washerwoman ;  sit  there  I  say,  I  want  to 
talk  to  you." 

"  Yes,  mem,"  said  the  housemaid,  peeping  in  her 
head  ;   "  yes,  mem." 

'"'  Yes,  mem,  and  no,  mem,  come  bodily  into  the 
room,  do  !  Have  I  not  told  you  this  a  hundred 
times?  Mr.  Cubborn,  can't  I  speak  to  my  servant 
without  your  winks  and  nods  ?" 

"  Please,  mem,  master  was  not  a-winking  and  a- 
nodding  at  me." 
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"  Hold  your  tongue,  slut,  and  listen  to  me.  Pray 
do  not  put  on  any  of  your  smirks  here,  my  good 
girl.  I  can  assure  you  your  master  is  not  troubling 
his  head  about  you  ;  and  if  you  knew  but  all,  you 
never  had  a  worse  enemy  than  your  master.  He 
wanted  me  to  get  rid  of  you  long  ago.  He  said  you 
were  so  very  offensive, — and — and  no  better  than 
you  ought  to  be — and  a  great  deal  besides  which  I 
do  not  think  it  proper  to  mention.-" 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  my 
master,  mem/; 

u  You  would  not  be  obliged  to  your  master,  mem, 
if  you  knew  what  he  says  of  you.  He  calls 
vou " 

u  Oh,  my  dear  \» 

"  Ha,  monster,  are  you  afraid  ?  A  nasty,  sneak- 
ing old  scoundrel  to  take  a  poor  servant  girl's 
character  away/' 

"  But  you  know,  my  clear,  I  never  said  a  word." 

"  There,  deny  it,  do ;  just  like  your  cowardly, 
mean  nature.  And  you  would  make  that  wretched 
creature  believe  you  like  her  all  the  time  you  are 
blackening  and  ruining  her  to  me  behind  her  back. 
An  old  fellow  like  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself,  old  enough  to  be  my  father.  What  are 
you  giggling  at,  trollop  ?" 

"  Well,  mem,  I  don't  want  to  make  mischief 
between  husband  and  wife,  but  I  always  thought 
you  was  a  great  deal  older  nor  master,  who,  by  all 
accounts,  is  young,  and  very  clever,  and  very  good 
looking.  No,  I  don't  want  to  make  mischief,  mem. 
And   no  matter   what  master  says  a-backbiting  o' 
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mc  ;  I  know  'tis  only  your  passion  and  jealousy, 
for  he  never  took  no  improper  liberties  with  me,  or 
winked  or  nodded  at  me,  mem,  that  I  can  be  upon 
my  Bible  oath ;  and  if  I  must  speak  the  truth, 
mem,  though  I  don't  want  to  make  mischief, 
mem,  I  always  thought  it  was  upon  Miss  Diana 
Flowers  as  master  was  sweet  upon,  not  upon  me, 
mem.  I  do  like  the  rights  and  squares  o'  things, 
and  I  hates  deception  and  lies,  I  do,  mem.  But  I 
see  you  arc  in  pain,  mem.  Can  I  do  nothing  for 
you  ?" 

"  Get  about  your  work,  creature  ;  and  take  care, 
if  I  catch  you  talking  about  your  master,  or  Miss 
Flowers,  or  any  one  else,  in  the  house  or  out  of  it, 
that  do  not  concern  you — or,  mind  you,  flirting  and 
romping  with  Mr.  Jonathan — I  will  make  short  work 
of  you.  So  be  warned,  young  woman,  in  time,  and 
keep  a  still  tongue  in  your  head." 

"  Please,  mem,  I  never  says  nothing  o'  master 
and  Miss  Flowers.  But  as  you  did  accuse  him  falsely 
I  thought  Fd  speak  the  plain,  honest  truth,  and  defy 
the  devil." 

"  Leave  the  room  this  instant,  or Begone  \" 

The  nimble  housemaid  disappeared  like  a  shot 
through  the  door  \  for  her  mistress  just  then  was 
undergoing  a  terrible  throe  of  pain,  and  had  put  on 
a  look  that  was  actually  demoniacal  and  awful. 
When  the  paroxysm  had  somewhat  subsided,  Cub- 
born  said,  in  his  mildest  accents — 

"  Well,  my  love,  how  do  you  find  yourself  now  ? 
Is  the  pain  anything  easier  V 

"  Pain  again  !      Who  told  you  or  any  one  that  I 
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am  in  pain  ?      I  am  not  in  pain,  nincompoop ;  if  I 
am,  I  suppose  I  know  how  to  bear  it." 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  sorry  I  noticed  it.  But  as  you 
have  spoken  about  that  young  woman  Elizabeth, 
and  as  this  office  is  doomed  to  be  the  scene  of  do- 
mestic broils,  I  advise  you  to  look  to  your  son 
and  her.  Wretched  as  our  house  is,  I  would  not 
have  it  utterly  disgraced." 

"  Oh,  indeed,  Mr.  Morality  !  Of  course,  chaste 
Diana  cannot  dishonour  it  !  Now,  Cubborn,  hear 
me ;  drop  all  idea  of  that  old  maid,  or  of  anybody 
else.  I  tell  you,  while  I  live  and  you  are  tied  to 
me,  you  shall  be  a  nuisance  and  a  curse  to  no  other 
woman.  You  know  me  well  enough  to  know  that. 
With  the  commandment  I  say,  '  Thou  shalt  not 
commit  adultery/  and  I  chop  off  the  heads  of  those 
who  do.  So  you  take  warning  now.  Chaste  Diana 
shall  have  hers  in  due  time.  As  to  your  son's 
doings,  'tis  your  place  to  look  to  him ;  he  is  rather 
too  old  for  me  to  meddle  in  any  such  matters ;  they 
are  quite  in  your  way.  "lis  his  father's  business  to 
rebuke  him — that  is,  if  you  are  his  father." 

"  Why,  my  love,  you  have  told  me  a  hundred 
times  not  to  interfere  with  him ;  and  indeed,  whether 
father  or  not,  I  have  now  ceased  to  own  him.  He 
is  going  a  course  that  must  end  in  his  ruin." 

"  Hypocrite  !  Turn  preacher  while  trying  to 
seduce  honest  men's  daughters,  and  largely  pocket- 
ing the  gains  of  the  profession  !" 

"  I  seduce  no  one ;  I  pocket  no  gains  but  what 
I  cannot  reject.  I  must  retire  altogether,  and  dis- 
grace my  wife  and  son,  or  still  concern  myself  with 
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the  practice  ;  but  I  approve  neither  of  your  ways 
nor  your  profits.  There  is  a  legitimate  business 
open  to  every  man  who  will  properly  seek  it.  And 
as  to  your  dreams  of  getting  on  the  Rolls  your- 
self, they  are  only  the  hallucinations  of  an  inflamed; 
ill-regulated  ambition,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  insanity." 
"  Hold  your  tongue,  Andrew  Cubborn,  hold  your 

tongue,  or I  tell   you   your    insolence   and 

assurance  are  becoming  intolerable.  But  I  know 
the  cause  of  it  all — chaste  Diana.  I  will  put  an  end 
to  that;  so,  I  say  again,  be  warned.  If  I  live  I 
will  exterminate  my  enemies,  and  then  be  at  peace. 
There,  sit  down,  I  will  not  eat  you.  A  poor  non- 
descript like  you  is  not  worth  the  killing.  I  want 
you  to  collect  your  scattered  thoughts  and  answer 
me  a  few  sensible  questions  about  this  very  matter 
of  the  Rolls.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  mere  accident 
of  my  being  a  woman  should  debar  me  from  the 
free  use  of  the  talents  and  knowledge  I  possess.  I 
say  I  am  cle  facto  the  head  and  front  of  this  firm, 
why  not  cle  jure  ?  It  is  barbarism  and  tyranny  to 
exclude  me  from  the  Rolls.  If  we  are  to  have 
female  colleges  and  women  doctors,  ay,  and  preachers, 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  women 
lawyers,  women  parsons,  women  voters,  women 
members  of  Parliament,  and  women  everything  else 
that  they  are  competent  to  fill.  This  can  never  be 
called  a  land  of  liberty  while  it  deprives  women  of 
the  means  of  earning  their  bread  in  the  manner 
they  are  most  capable  of  earning  it.  If  men  are 
our  superiors  in  reality  and  fact,  they  will  be  sure 
to  win  in  the  race  of  a   fair  and  open  competition. 
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It  smells  of  doubt  and  shrinking  to  set  up  a  de- 
spotism and  exclusion.  The  plain  truth  can  never 
be  ignored,,  that  there  are  women  in  the  world  as 
well  as  men." 

"  And  children  too,  my  dear." 

"  Children  are  but  half  men  and  women — boys, 
girls,  and  hobbedehoys.  The  earth  was  made  for 
adults  to  govern  it  ■  the  lower  creatures,  among 
whom  I  reckon  children,  are  to  be  ruled." 

"  And  so  are  married  women,  my  love,  and  fed, 
and  clad,  and  cared  for  by  their  husbands." 

"  As  larger  domestic  animals,  I  suppose.  But 
what  shall  we  say  of  spinsters  ?  They  have  no 
helps,  nothing  but  their  bare  arms  to  lean  upon. 
Surely  it  is  monstrous  tyranny  to  shut  them  out 
of  the  market,  and  say  they  shall  not  get  a  livelihood 
as  best  they  honestly  can.  But  I  say  that  women 
are  men's  equals,  ay,  and  superiors.  Your  mothers 
form  and  rule  you  first,  and  next  your  wives.  For 
this  reason,  you  know,  I  always  treat  a  married 
man  as  a  minor.  I  may  have  trusted  him  before 
and  believed  him,  but  after  the  happy  day  he  has 
passed  under  petticoat  government,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  an  instrument  and  an  inferior;  he  is, 
in  fact,  thenceforth  a  ward  in  the  domestic  chancery. 
I  set  about  learning  the  habits  and  disposition  of 
his  wife,  and  use  him  accordingly.  I  know  she  is 
a  woman  under  disability  and  restriction  herself, 
and  will  most  times  be  prone  to  substitute  craft 
for  open  truth  and  plain  dealing.  Her  husband  must 
follow  her  ways,  and  be  a  fool  where  she  is  a  knave, 
or,  exerting  his  wit,  he  generally  becomes  an  incon- 
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gruous  compound  of  both.  Taking  all  the  clever 
men  in  the  world,  you  will  find  that  their  mothers 
made  them  and  their  wives  ruled  them,  no  matter 
how  strong  their  power  on  the  earth.  I  want  to 
put  women  in  their  proper  places,  according  as  they 
arc  qualified  ;  to  make  them  attorneys,  barristers, 
judges,  members  of  Parliament,  everything  open  to 
men.  For  instance,  I  should  like  to  be  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  myself;  I  think  I  could 
keep  that  popular  assembly  in  order.  Come,  Cub- 
born,  do  not  sit  staring  at  me  in  that  stupid  manner, 
but  give  me  your  best  advice.  I  want  a  bill  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  for  the  emancipation  of 
women — Free  Trade  in  Employment,  if  you  like 
to  call  it  so.  Do  you  think  anything  could  be 
done  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  ?" 
"  How,  my  dear  ?* 

"  How  !  "Why  one  would  suppose  you  were  an 
infant,  and  not  an  old  stager  in  the  courts.  How  ! 
— in  the  usual  way  of  course — the  oil  of  palms — a 
douceur/' 

"  My  love,  you  amaze  me!" 

"  My  darling,  do  I  ?  Well  then,  be  disamazed. 
Make  the  bribe  large  enough,  and  cover  it  properly 
and  delicately,  and  see  whether  he  or  any  one  living 
will  be  chary  of  receiving  it.  But  I  am  not  rich 
enough  or  fool  enough  to  do  the  business 
that  way.  Lord  Summers  is  a  kind  of  cousin- 
german,  or  some  such  relation,  of  our  Chancellor. 
The  young  scapegrace  wants  money,  as  you 
know,  and  must  oblige  me.  He  shall  procure  the 
favour." 
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"  And  get  the  Chancellor  to  frame  a  bill  and 
plant  it  in  the  House  of  Lords  ?'' 

"  You  have  just  hit  it.  See  to  this,  Cub- 
born  ;  it  belongs  to  your  department.  Look  to 
it!" 

"  And  get  struck  off  the  Rolls  as  a  madman  or 
misdemeanant  for  my  pains.  No,  my  dear,  though 
I  am  a  married  man  I  am  not  entirely  an  idiot. 
But  if  you  can  succeed  I  shall  be  rejoiced  to  own 
that  Barbara  Cubborn,  wife  of  Andrew  Cubborn,  of 
Edelstone,  attorney,  was  the  liberator  of  her  sex. 
For  my  own  individual  part,  I  wash  my  hands  com- 
pletely out  of  the  matter." 

"  But  would  enjoy  the  honours.  Just  like  you. 
You  shall  wash  your  hands  completely  out  of  the 
matter.  I  will  do  it  all  myself.  I  will  see  the 
Chancellor  myself — I  will  prepare  a  petition  myself 
— I  will  get  it  signed  myself — I  will  carry  the  bill 
myself — and  to  crown  my  triumph,  I  will  set  up  a 
statue  to  myself;  I  had  almost  said  I  would  set  it 
up  to  my  memory  myself.  My  life  is  but  a  measure, 
a  half-spent  measure  now ;  I  will  make  the  most  of 
it,  though  I  may  be  as  old  as  that  trollop  describes 
me.  There,  don't  you  see  me  ?  Give  me  that 
bottle — make  yourself  useful.  Yes,  I  will — will 
manage  the  whole  of  this  business  myself.  Take 
your  seat  again.  I  do  not  want  your  services  now. 
Yes — what  was  I  going  to  say  ? — oh  yes  ;  I  rang 
for  you,  Cubborn.  Tell  me,  I  think  you  boast  that 
we  are  a  hundred  years  old ?" 

"  And  upwards,  my  love.  For  full  a  hundred  and 
five   years   have   the    Cubborns   been   solicitors    in 
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Edelstone,  and  till  of  late  we  have  liad  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  all  men." 

"  Leave  the  respect  and  esteem  and  all  that 
balderdash  now  ;  it  may  suit  old  fogies,  not  me. 
I  had  rather  be  rich  and  powerful,  treading  on  the 
necks  of  people  and  using  the  profession  as  a  lever, 
than  have  all  the  love  of  all  the  saints  or  fools  in 
the  world.  But  I  do  not  wonder  that  we  should 
be  old  fashioned,  decrepid,  and  crazy.  When  I  am 
on  the  Rolls,  as  I  shall  be,  I  will  knock  all  this 
stupid,  antiquated  nonsense  on  the  head.  I  will 
start  the  house  afresh,  the  Cubborns,  a  new  series, 
and  vaunt  that  we  were  established  yesterday  with 
all  the  modern  improvements.  Just  pin  this  bandage 
for  me.  What  I  wanted  you  for,  Cubborn,  when 
that  girl  interrupted  us,  was  to  know  from  your 
archaeologistship  whether  this  paper  is  correct.  'Tis 
my  own  drawing  np,  Trapper  had  no  hand  in  it. 
There,  give  it  your  most  serious  attention  now.  I 
will  busy  myself  in  doctoring  this  wretched  tooth." 

Saying  this  Barbara  Cubborn  handed  her  husband 
the  document  she  had  taken  from  the  drawer  of  the 
Avriting-table  before  he  entered.  He  perused  it  with 
the  most  diligent  and  scrupulous  care,  well  aware  of 
its  momentous  importance.  It  was  a  copious  nar- 
rative of  the  territorial  relations  of  the  Summers 
and  the  TVheatley  families  respectively,  and  extended 
over  several  folio  pages  closely  written.  The  scat- 
tered points  which  really  concern  this  history  are 
all  pretty  well  summed  up  in  the  following  very  few 
particulars : — 

The    Marquis  of  Lorndale,   a   widower   with   an 
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only  child,  the  Earl  of  Landon,  married  the  Countess 
of  Summers,  a  peeress  in  her  own  right,  who  inhe- 
rited extensive  estates  both  from  her  father  and 
mother.  The  Blackmines  and  Erlam  Court  property 
which  she  inherited  from  her  father,  the  fourth 
Earl  of  Wildermere,  was  to  descend  by  settlement 
with  the  title  of  Earl  Summers,  to  the  eldest  son 
born  of  her  marriage  with  the  Marquis  of  Lorn- 
dale.  The  marquis  and  this  lady  had  only  one 
child,  the  present  Earl  Summers,  when  she  died ; 
he  therefore  inherited  the  two  estates  mentioned, 
entirely  unencumbered.  The  other  daughter  of  the 
fourth  Earl  Wildermere  married  Sir  Roger  Wheatley, 
and  brought  with  her,  as  her  principal  dowry,  the 
Edelstone  property.  Ernestine  Wheatley,  as  we 
know,  was  the  only  fruit  of  this  marriage,  she  was 
therefore  heiress  to  vast  estates  brought  together 
by  the  union  of  her  father  and  mother :  but  it  was 
generally  understood  that  her  special  dowry  in 
marriage  was  to  be  the  Priory  Park  property;  so 
that  in  the  event  of  a  union  between  Ernestine 
Wheatley  and  her  cousin  Earl  Summers,  the  three 
estates,  Blackmines,  Erlam  Court,  and  Edelstone, 
would  again  revert  to  their  former  position  under 
Earl  Wildermere,  as  belonging  to  the  same  family, 
and  not  be  divided  between  its  two  branches. 

The  chronicle  or  biography,  as  it  may  be  called, 
went  much  farther  back  than  we  deem  it  necessary 
to  retrograde  for  the  present  purposes  of  our  story. 
The  record  as  a  whole  was  a  masterly  composition, 
elaborated  with  more  than  mere  legal  precision. 
There  was  now  and  then  an  expansion  of  thought 
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and  fertile  association  which  proved  the  deep  in- 
terest of  the  writer  in  her  subject,  and  indicated  the 
high  degree  of  excellence  and  success  Barbara 
Cubborn  might  have  attained  had  she  turned  her 
comprehensive  and  accurate  mind  to  the  extensive 
domains  of  historical  literature. 

"When  her  husband  had  completed  his  perusal 
and  laid  down  the  paper,  the  invalid,  who  had  been 
watching  him  narrowly  while  ostensibly  engaged  in 
bathing  her  face  and  somewhat  arranging  her  toilette, 
resumed  the  conversation. 

"  Well,  Cubborn,  what  do  you  think  of  it,  are  all 
the  facts  correct?  You  are,  or  ought  to  be,  an 
authority  " 

"  The  story,  my  dear,  is  admirably  told,  the 
leading  incidents  are  indeed  very  clear  and  simple 
in  themselves,  and  could  not  well  be  misstated ;  but 
there  is  a  manner  of  putting  a  dry  fact  or  tame 
event  which  shall  render  it  agreeable.  You  certainly 
have  attained  that  art,  or  possess  that  faculty,  Bar- 
bara. The  great  point  however  is  to  guard  against 
any  serious  omission.  In  a  genealogical  record  like 
this  we  must  not  only  have  the  truth,  but  the  whole 
truth,  and  if  possible,  nothing  but  the  truth.  The 
entire  matter  may  have  to  be  questioned  or  sworn 
to  one  day." 

"  Any  serious  omission  ! — but  do  vou  know  of 
any?"   * 

"  Xo;  I  considered  the  text  very  carefully  as  I 
went  on,  I  charged  my  knowledge  and  my  memory, 
and  I  cannot  say  that  I  do." 

" '  You  cannot  say/  and  '  the  leading  incidents 
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are  clear  and  simple/  and  c  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth/  and — and  the 
old  critical  jargon,  John  Thompson's  news.  I  only 
wanted  to  be  satisfied  on  one  point,  and  on  this  you 
prove  yourself  inconceivably  stupid.  Trapper  shall 
look  into  the  matter  for  me ;  I  can  depend  on  him. 
I  don't  see  that  I  want  you  any  further  now,  Cub- 
born.  You  may  go,  but  take  heed  of  my  warning 
about  Diana  Flowers/'' 

Glad  of  his  release  the  obedient  husband  quietly 
glided  from  the  room,  his  wife's  mingled  contemp- 
tuous and  threatening  look  still  following  him. 
When  gone,  she  resumed  her  studies;  this  time  it 
was  a  learned  treatise  on  real  property.  But  her 
anguish  pursued  her,  she  was  now  quite  exhausted 
from  bodily  pain  and  mental  fatigue  and  choler 
combined,  and  sinking  back  in  her  chair  she  was 
soon  lost  in  the  mazes  of  a  perturbed  slumber.  Her 
dreams — for  Mrs.  Cubborn  never  slept  that  she  did 
not  dream — were  full  of  angry  visions  about  her 
husband  and  Diana  Flowers.  She  thought  they 
had  wings,  and  were  flying  away,  and  for  ever 
eluding  her  grasp,  though  she  had  them  in  sight  and 
was  chasing  them  up  and  down  everywhere — over 
the  water,  through  tangled  forests,  across  plains  and 
mountains,  and  into  the  hiding  places  of  large  and 
busy  cities.  After  an  hour  or  so  of  this  kind  of 
rest,  she  started  from  her  chair  in  a  transport  of 
rage  and  suffering.  All  the  pangs  she  had  under- 
gone for  the  last  few  days  seemed  now  to  be  piled 
up  in  one  great  agony.  She  winced,  and  writhed, 
and  even   groaned  involuntarily   as  she  paced   her 
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chamber.  By  an  effort  mastering  herself  she  re- 
turned to  her  desk,  and  composing  her  thoughts 
penned  a  brief  but  polite  note  to  Miss  Diana 
Flowers,  requesting  to  see  that  lady  immediately. 
Mrs.  Cubborn  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
family,  and  being  now  an  invalid,  and  moreover  the 
great  and  formidable  lawyer  of  Edelstone,  she  could 
without  any  seeming  impropriety  or  rudeness  ask 
this  favour.  She  knew  that  her  husband  was  by 
this  time  on  business  in  London,  and  she  might 
calculate  on  a  private  interview  with  the  lady  wholly 
undisturbed,  and  perhaps  concealed  from  him,  al- 
though, as  we  may  well  suppose,  about  Andrew 
Cubborn,  his  knowledge  of,  or  interference  in,  what- 
ever she  did,  the  virago  cared  not  a  rush.  Here 
she  was  altogether  free,  independent,  and  uncon- 
cerned. 

It  was  not  long  before  Miss  Flowers  made  her 
appearance.  She  was  a  lady  of  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  of  very  prepossessing  and  gentle  person  and 
manners,  and  one  of  the  best-informed  and  most 
accomplished  of  the  schoolmaster's  large  family  of 
daughters.  Immediately  admitted  to  Mrs.  Cubborn, 
she  shrank  back  dismayed  when  she  came  in  full 
view  of  that  hideous  spectacle. 

ic  Pray  don't  be  shocked,  Miss  Diana,  'tis  only 
a  toothache,  one  of  the  accidents  of  decaying  nature. 
We  cannot  be  always  young  and  pretty;  you,  who 
are  on  the  shady  side,  will  soon  know  that.  We  old 
married  women  are  doomed  to  grow  ugly,  if  only  to 
vex  our  husbands  for  taking  us  alone  for  our  beauty. 
Sit  down,  Diana,  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

11—2 
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"  Yes,  dear  Mrs.  Cubborn  j  but  you  look  so  very 
ill." 

"  I  look  ill  aud  you  look  well,  I  suppose ;  perhaps 
I  do,  but  I  don't  require  your  sympathy  or  observa- 
tions. I  wish  you  to  listen  to  me — to  heed  me  V 
As  she  spoke,  she  put  on  a  horribly  distorted 
face. 

"  Yes,  dear  madam ;  but  you  are  in  evident  suf- 
fering and  pain.      Can  I  do  nothing  for  you  V 

"  For  me  ?  No.  I  tell  you  I  do  not  suffer  j  and 
if  I  do,  it  is  no  business  of  yours.  Now  attend  !  I 
suppose  you  know  that  Mr.  Andrew  Cubborn  is  a 
married  man  and  my  husband?" 

Diana  Flowers  turned  very  pale. 

"  Oh,  there  is  no  use  of  your  fainting  here ;  you 
will  find  no  soft  arms  of  paramours'  to  fall  into. 
This  is  my  office — a  lawyer's  office,  not  made  for 
tender  scenes ;  so  I  would  not  have  you  maudle.  I 
understand  from  some  of  your  dear  friends  that 
Mr.  Cubborn  and  you  have  more  than  once  met 
clandestinely  in  Priory  Park  and  elsewhere,  and  I 
know  all  that  occurs  on  these  occasions.  Pray 
give  up  trembling,  pallor,  and  weakness,  chaste 
Diana ;  or  here,  if  you  must  feel  the  effects  of  guilt, 
swallow  this  draught,  it  will  revive  you.  Drink  it 
off,  it  is  not  poison." 

Had  the  wine-glass  of  cordial  which  Mrs.  Cubborn 
presented  to  the  lips  of  the  sinking  lady  been  the 
deadliest  potion,  she  would  have  drained  it  to  the 
dregs  that  moment ;  anything  to  escape  that  terrible 
gaze — that  diabolical  grin — that  frightful  counte- 
nance— that  torturing  inquisition. 
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"  You  are  better  now ;  I  knew  you  would.  'Tis 
well.  You  will  require  all  your  nerve  and  courage 
before  I  have  done.  Have  you  sought  my  husband 
in  the  manner  described  ?  Do  not  tremble,  chaste 
Diana,  but  speak.  Answer  me,  woman !  You 
cannot  ! — you  are  silent  !  Well  you  may ;  your 
confession  is  not  needed ;  guilt  is  written  in  livid 
hectic  on  your  cheeks.  Who  is  the  uglier  now  ? 
I  know  what  I  say  is  truth  and  fact,  and  you  know 
it  and  look  it.  This  suffices.  Now  hear  me,  Diana  ! 
If  you  really  understood  what  you  were  doing,  or 
had  any  decent,  womanly  pride  or  sense  of  shame  in 
you,  you  would  not  run  and  hanker  after  a  man  old 
enough  to  be  your  grandfather  and  my  father.  I 
speak  of  the  thing  I  am  unfortunately  compelled  to 
call  a  husband.  If  you  have  any  nous,  or  feminine 
instinct  in  you,  you  will  take  the  hint  given  and 
avoid  old  Andrew  Cubborn,  my  son  Jonathan's 
father ;  but  should  you  be  so  wicked,  or  so  foolish, 
as  to  seduce  him  from  me,  and  run  away  with  him, 
— and  demure  as  you  look,  Diana,  I  believe  you 
capable  of  this  villany — but  if  you  do  elope  with 
him,  I  will  pursue  you,  hunt  you  up,  and  search  the 
earth  all  over  till  I  find  you.  Ay,  will  I  !  And 
now,  Diana — chaste  virgin  Diana — look  at  this,  this 
chopper  \" — Mrs.  Cubborn  drew  one  first  from  a 
drawer,  then  from  its  sheathe  —  "  This  chopper, 
Diana,  it  is  deft  to  handle,  its  blade  is  smooth  and 
shining,  its  edge  is  keen  and  cutting,  it  has  been 
set  for  the  occasion,  it  would  part  a  hair.  It  is  my 
headsman's  axe,  good  lady,  modest  lady;  it  is  the 
one  I  use,  or  would  use,  if  the  need  existed.     Nay, 
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be  not  alarmed,  I  am  not  going  to  use  it  now.  But 
note  it,  mark  it,  examine  it,  learn  to  recognise  and 
know  it,  you  may  have  to  behold  it  again,  to  feel  it. 
It  is  apt  for  its  work,  you  may  be  certain.  Now 
then  I  swear,  that  if  after  this  solemn  warning  I 
discover  that  you  talk,  walk,  plot,  write  or  commu- 
nicate with  my  husband,  I  will  have  your  head  clean 
off  your  shoulders  and  chop  you  to  pieces.  I  will 
find  you  out  wherever  you  are,  though  you  hide 
away  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  And  I  will  maim 
him,  so  that  he  can  never  run  after  young  girls  or 
old  maids  again.  I  am  as  good  as  my  word,  Diana 
Flowers,  and  will  do  as  I  said,  though  I  hang  for  it 
from  Spinsterton  Towers.  Now,  my  lady,  you  have 
before  you  on  one  side,  chastity,  your  favourite 
virtue,  Diana ;  character,  the  honour  of  your  family, 
the  peace  of  mine,  and  the  fair  chance  of  that  legi- 
timate marriage  which  may  open  to  a  good-looking, 
pure-minded  woman  any  day ;  on  the  other  side  you 
have  concealment,  treachery,  flight,  disgrace,  foul 
adultery,  and  such  a  scene  of  blood  and  murder  as 
perhaps  the  earth  has  never  witnessed.  The  law  is 
an  old  instrument  in  my  hands,  but  the  best  law  of 
all  is  Lynch-law,  belieye  me,  and  this  I  will  execute 
on  you,  Diana  Flowers,  if  you  meddle  with  my 
husband.  Choose  now  your  destiny.  You  are  your 
own  fate,  I  am  only  the  instrument,  but  with  this 
axe,  inexorable.  You  look  as  if  you  had  had  a 
lesson — a  deeper  and  truer  lesson  than  ever  your 
father  delivered  in  Cramton  Hall.  So  now,  Diana 
Flowers,  be  a  good  girl,  shun  vice  and  Barbara 
Cubborn's    chopper  I'3       Saying     this,    the    tyrant 
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motioned  the  affrighted  lady  from  the  room.  As 
she  waved  her  hand  she  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
paroxysm  of  pain  which  made  her  writhe  convul- 
sively and  grin  at  her  victim.  The  horrors  of  that 
warning  were  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  u  Thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery  **  was  never  before  perhaps 
so  terribly  inculcated. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

JOY     AND      SORROW. 

E  return  to  Oberon  Spell  and  the  small 
bouse  near  Kensington  Gardens.  No 
joy  reigned  there.  A  fixed  gloom  bad 
fallen  on  tbe  poet's  mind.  In  whatever 
direction  be  looked  be  saw  notbing  but  degradation 
and  sorrow.  His  wife,  of  whom  be  was  so  proud, 
and  whose  faults  he  bad  so  often  pardoned — for  her 
beauty  was  now,  bard  as  it  was  to  say  it.  bis  disgrace 
— notwithstanding  her  acquittal,  a  suspicion  and  a 
stigma  remained,  and  there  was  something  incon- 
ceivably low  and  debasing  in  the  scenes  of  tbe 
criminal  drama,  from  beginning  to  end.  Tbe  de- 
tective and  Cubborn,  and  the  thousand  burning 
glances  at  the  opera,  the  police  station,  the 
functionaries,  tbe  police-court,  the  coarse,  practical 
attorneys,  the  doubtful  witnesses,  tbe  vicious,  de- 
praved and  guilty  characters  around,  the  shouts  of 
vulgar  applause,  tbe  very  air  infected  with  cunning 
and  evil,  so  different  from  the  refined,  tranquil  life 
at  home,  or  the  vigorous  intellectual  pursuits  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  ;  the  forfeiture  of  bis  prospects  at  the 
bar  and  of  his  position  in  society,  the  stain  that  would 
now  fix  itself  on  bis  name,  on  bis  children  and  his 
children's  children,  the  silent,  uncomplaining  grief 
of  his  mother,  the  sorrow  and  sympathy  of  Deborah 
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and  the  other  servants, the  marked  distance,  reticence, 
and  direct  cuts  of  once  intimate  friends,  and  after 
the  first  few  days  of  gloom  even  the  very  smiles 
and  laughter  of  that  young  wife  who  had  brought 
with  her  such  a  dowry  of  misfortune,  and  who  now 
in  her  unscathed,  merry  heart  would  fain  make  the 
house  once  more  happy,  all  descended  upon  him  like 
a  mountain  load  of  misery,  or  the  heavy  weight  of 
destiny,  and  made  his  being  most  oppressed  and 
wretched. 

"  How  can  you — how  can  you,  Iris,  dear,  laugh 
and  revel  under  such  a  burden  of  affliction?  It 
looks  so  callous  and  unfeeling ;  you  shock  my  mother 
and  me;   the  very  servants  stare  in  amazement/'' 

"  Oh,  they  do  !  And  would  you  have  me  die  of 
dulness  ?  No,  my  own  Oberon,  it  is  not  good  to 
grieve ;  therefore  I  do  not  grieve  ;  and  you,  clear, 
must  not  grieve.  You  must  raise  your  head  above 
this  low  cloud  of  disaster.  Brighter  skies  are 
beyond.     Ah  !   where  are  the  hours 

"  Made  hoary  with  the  usurous  joy  of  years," 

which  were  promised  me  in  my  marriage  with  you  ? 
These  were  to  be  the  crown  and  solace  of  '  pangs 
exquisite/  of '  strife  and  sufferance/  and  the  '  jnercing 
of  the  iron  into  the  soul/  "Where  are  they  ?  Is 
your  poetry  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  only  a  fiction 
and  a  dream  ?  Ah  !  no  wonder  it  should  not  suc- 
ceed. It  has  no  hold  on  reality — on  human 
feelings  and  nature." 

"  Forbear,  Iris,  you  annoy  me." 

"  Annoy  you,  pet   lamb  !    and   so   soon  !      Why 
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did  you  marry  me  ?  I  am  sure  I  did  uot  seek  you. 
I  might  have  had  Sir  Tempest  Moulsey,  aud  been  a 
lady  of  title  ;  I  might  have  had — oh,  I  could  count 
a  whole  string  of  beaux  you  knew  nothing  about ; 
I  might  have  had  Hugh  Graff,  and  I  wish — no,  I 
preferred  you,  though  I  liked  him  better.  Can  you 
riddle  me  that  ?  And,  Oberon,  you  are  so  good 
and  pious,  and  your  mother  is  so  very  good  and 
pious  ;  but,  poor  me,  why  I  am  almost  a  heathen. 
Yet  I  do  believe  from  my  heart  that  my  Saviour 
was  falsely  accused,  and  suffered  and  died  to  teach 
me  to  bear  my  cross,  and  to  console  and  strengthen 
one  so  wretched,  and  fallen,  and  police  begrimmed 
as  I  am.  I  would,  in  a  meek,  Christian  spirit,  apply 
this  to  you,  if  we  were  not  too  high  and  mighty  to 
practically  acknowledge  the  Incarnation  and  Atone- 
ment. We  were  born  for  sorrow,  Oberon,  '  of  few 
days  and  full  of  trouble/  and  to  recite  your  own  dear 
love-song  : — '  who  never  wept,  did  never  love/  M 

"  Dear  Iris !" 

"  Nay,  hear  me  on,  and  learn  how  well  I  can  lec- 
ture. All  this  suffering  may  be  good  for  you — for 
me  I  know  it  is  good.  You  would  have  grown  too 
independent  and  proud,  and  I  might  have  strayed 
from  you,  even  in  thought ;  but  the  chastening  hand 
of  affliction  has  come  to  teach  me  I  am  a  wife,  and 
must  love  and  comfort  my  husband  in  his  sorrow. 
I  must  reach  np  to  your  stiff  neck  and  bow  it  down 
into  my  fond,  subdued  bosom.  I  used  to  often  think 
what  fools  our  cocks  and  hens  were  when  I  was 
driving  them  from  danger,  and  they  were  running 
from  me  in  fright  and  dudgeon.     It   is  the   same 
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-with  us  now.  "We  are  God's  cocks  and  hens,  Oberonj, 
and  he  is  conducting  us  his  own  way  to  a  path  of 
safety.  I  want  you,  dear  Oberon,  to  be  a  man  and 
a  Christian,  to  look  up  and  beyond,  to  stir  yourself, 
and  get  about  your  work;  anything  but  idleness. 
He  who  never  suffered  and  sorrowed  can  never  write 
the  poetry  of  the  heart.  Put  the  feeling  of  all  you 
feel  and  have  undergone  into  your  poem,  make  a 
profit  of  your  woes,  and  it  will  have  a  strong  hold 
on  human  nature,  become  popular,  and  be  read; 
and  above  all,  dear,  it  will  fetch  in  the  needful. 
There  now,  you  are  already  looking  brighter  ;  I 
declare,  you  are  smiling — laughing.  But  I  have 
news  for  you — brave  news.  Ernestine  Wheatley  is 
going  to  be  married.  1  saw  an  account  of  it  in 
the  Morning  Post.  Ah  !  have  I  caught  you,  truant  ? 
You  too  would  wander.  Why  do  you  blush,  and 
then  turn  pale  ?  And  can  the  marriage  of  this 
young  heiress  concern  a  staid  married  man,  steeped 
to  his  lips  in  piety  ?  Oh,  fie,  fie,  inconstant  !  Take 
physic  from  grief,  and  cure  your  moral  malady. 
Xow,  having  given  you  your  dose,  I  will  ran  to 
mamma,  and  pour  into  her  soul  a  drop  of  my  elixir 
of  life — the  hoyden's  philosophy." 

Oberon,  charmed  with  his  wife,  notwithstanding 
the  wild  emotions  which  were  surging  through  his 
breast,  kissed  her  fondly,  and  bade  her  hurry 
to  his  mother  and  talk  comfort  to  her  desolate 
spirit. 

"  Ay,  and  to  Deborah  too,  and  those  poor  oafs  of 
girls.  I  have  the  whole  house  to  preach  to  and 
reform  before  I   can  bring   back  happiness   again. 
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It  will  not  come  uninvited.  Master  Poet.      So  there 
is  a  lesson  in  the  felicities  for  you  \33 

And  with  her  old  ringing  laugh,  and  a  bend  of 
her  beautiful  neck,  she  descended  to  her  mother-in- 
law'  s  room. 

By  sallies  such  as  these,  Iris,  the  young  wife,  did 
contrive  to  restore   that   disconsolate   household  to 
something   like  contentment  and  tranquil  pleasure. 
Then  she  herself  was  a  tender  and  solicitous  care  to 
all  around  her ;  for  the  time  was   fast   approaching 
when  she  would  be  a  mother,  and  the   anxious  and 
fond   preparations   for  that   happy    event   occupied 
every  leisure   moment    of   the   female    community. 
Oberon,  unwilling   to  mope    at   home,  by  his  wife's 
advice  took  chambers  in  the  Temple,  and  sat  himself 
regularly  down  to  pursue  a  career  of  literature.    He 
resolved  to   complete  his  poem  first;  not  the  fresh 
and  glorious   one    destroyed  by  the  fire,  and  which 
he  could  never  replace  ;  but  another  subject,  which 
he  had  been  long  maturing,  and  which   he   fondly 
hoped  would  establish  his  fame.      The  Conquest  by 
William  the  Norman,  he  knew,  had  been   treated 
before,  and  in  various  forms  ;  but  he  justly  thought 
that  it  embodied  a^ruly  national  theme  for  a  great 
epic ;  and  having  thoroughly  mastered  all  the  histo- 
rical,   topographical     and    antiquarian     knowledge 
necessary  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  he  set  about 
the  work,  as  one  destined  to  last  for  ages,  and  to  be 
an  heroic  song  as  well   as    an  accurate   and  faithful 
record  for  remote  posterity.    Strange  to  say,  although 
he  knew  Iris  had  no  proper  appreciation  of  poetry, 
he  did  not  fail  to  let   her  read,  or  rather  declaim, 
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tlic  several  passages  of  the  work   as  lie   proceeded. 
So  truly  charming  was   her   recitation,  and   so  just 
aud   novel  were    mauy  of  her   observations   on  the 
appropriate  sentiments  and  language,  he  had  even 
in  some  instances  adopted   her   peculiar  views,  and 
endeavoured  to  be  as  simple  and  natural  as  possible, 
never  forgetting  that  his   book  must  be  written  for 
to  be  read,  and  that  a  sustained   interest  ought  to 
be  one  main  attraction   of  every  poem.      With  this 
object  ever  uppermost  in  his   mind,  he  produced  a 
series  of  scenes  capable  of  very  effective  declamation. 
Hugh  Graff,  conveniently  oblivious  of  his  vow  to 
sign  neither  bill  nor  bond,  made  a  call  at  Mansfield 
Cottage,  to  congratulate  Iris  on  her  escape  from  the 
jaws    of  criminal    justice.      The   visitors  to    Spell's 
abode  were  not  too  many  of  late,  and  Iris  was  not 
sorry  to  see   her   old   friend    again,  and  to  welcome 
him    cordially.       She  noticed  that   the   artist    had 
begun  to  dress  with   the  most   fastidious  elegance. 
Although  his  figure  was  as  ungainly  as  ever,  he  yet 
managed  to  find  a  tailor  who  clad  him  cap-a-pie  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  conceal  any  natural  defects  in 
his  shape,  and  to  show  off  the  real  good  points  in  his 
appearance  to  the  nicest  advantage.      On  the  other 
hand,  the  literary  labourer  took  to  hurrying  on  his 
clothes  in  some  degree  as  a  sloven.      He  was  often 
in  a  region  of  thought  and  imagination ;  he  was  in 
haste  to  his  chambers,  for  he  had  made  certain  rules 
of  attendance,   to  which   he   strictly   adhered;  and 
perhaps  a  new  fit  of  economy,  all  helped  to   induce 
a  carelessness  and  neglect  of  costume  quite  opposed 
to  his  training  and  former  habit.      Oberon's  mother 
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— a  perfect  model  of  simple  and  elegant  attire — 
was  now  but  half  his  exemplar  and  guide,  and  he 
did  not  gain  in  externals  by  the  association  and 
influence  of  the  young  beauty  who  led  him  captive. 

There  was  noticeable  in  the  painter's  tone  and 
manner  just  a  little — a  very  little — assumption  of 
something  like  superiority.  This  was  more  felt  than 
seen,  better  understood  than  observed.  Hugh  Graff, 
no  doubt,  was  successful  in  his  art ;  but  there  his 
faculty  ended ;  he  had  no  divine  gift,  no  dreams  of 
inspiration.  He  read  poems  and  similar  works 
occasionally  to  find  subjects  for  his  easel ;  and  his 
pictures,  though  admittedly  clever,  lacked  imagina- 
tion and  the  presence  of  creative  power.  But  he 
had  the  knack  of  making  money ;  he  plied  his  pro- 
fession as  a  trade  to  acquire  a  fortune  ;  he  had  had 
the  advantage  of  the  best  instruction  in  and  out  of 
the  Academy,  and  he  was  now  capable  of  giving  excel- 
lent artistic  advice  himself  to  juniors  ;  but  for  all  this 
he  steadily  cleaved  to  the  practice  of  painting  pictures 
to  sell  them,  and  thus  to  found  his  fame  on  what  he 
considered  to  be  the  most  solid  basis — money,  and  the 
rapid  circulation  of  his  works.  All  his  other  move- 
ments were  in  the  same  winning  direction — winning 
in  more  ways  than  one ;  for  Hugh  was  the  most 
amiable  and  agreeable  of  men,  courted  for  his  quiet, 
unassuming  and  engaging  manners,  and  well  received 
in  what  must  be  described  as  the  best  society. 

"Without  a  demonstrative  turn,  he  had  what  may 
be  called  a  running  facility  of  showing  off  his  points 
of  excellence, — what  honours  were  being  showered 
upon  him,  what   personages  he   visited,  what  balls, 
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dinners,  and  parties  he  figured  in.  Iris  was  the  first 
to  acknowledge  tacitly  to  herself  this  almost  imper- 
ceptible air  of  superiority  and  patronage  in  her  old 
friend  and  brother.  She  somehow  insensibly 
felt  and  recognised  the  elevation.  As  to  Oberon, 
when  from  time  to  time  adroitly  made  aware  of  the 
distinction  and  honour  which  surrounded  his  friend 
and  former  protege,  he  was  unfeignedly  rejoiced,  and 
he  now  looked  forward  one  day,  when  his  own  great 
work  should  see  the  light,  to  be  made  the  lion  of 
the  hour  and  the  permanent  object  of  his  country's 
admiration.  He  could  not  for  a  moment  dream 
that  the  thought  could  enter  little  Hugh  GrafPs 
mind  that  he  was  the  better  man  of  the  two ;  in 
fact,  he  never  conceived  it  possible  that  a  comparison 
should  be  instituted  between  them.  But  not  so 
Iris ;  she  could  not  help  reviving  her  old  regard, 
and  sometimes  improving  upon  it.  The  elegantly 
dressed  beau,  the  successful  money-making  painter, 
the  habitue  of  good  society,  the  participator  in  din- 
ners, balls,  and  soirees,  the  constant  visitor  to  the 
theatre  and  the  opera,  to  concerts,  and  various  other 
public  entertainments,  the  exhibitor  of  pictures  on 
the  Academy  walls,  the  recipient  of  prizes,  the  subject 
of  competition  at  auctions,  the  ornament  of  collec- 
tions in  grand  and  noble  houses, — how  admirably  all 
this  would  suit  her  bold  ambition  and  showy  ways. 
It  seemed  a  pity  after  all,  or  a  sad  fatality,  that  she  was 
foolish  and  dreamy  enough  to  reject  him.  Ernestine 
"Wheatley,  or  Caroline  Lever,  or  anybody  else  who 
could  understand  and  appreciate  poor  Oberon,  with 
all  his  great  qualities,  would  have  suited  him  better. 
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And  then,  somehow,  that  awkward  occurrence  about 
the  brooch  would  not  have  happened  :  she  would 
have  escaped  Jonathan  Cubborn's  hatred.  Poets 
were  born  to  be  unfortunate,  and  their  wives  must 
follow  their  doom. 

We  do  not  say  that  thoughts  like  these  were  pro- 
minent in  the  mind  of  Iris  Spell ;  she  would  have 
been  a  very  guilty  and  ungrateful  woman  if  they 
harboured  there  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  their  shadows 
crept  upon  her  heart  and  often  disturbed  its  even 
beatings.  She  would  sometimes  find  herself  gazing 
vacantly  at  nothing,  or  brooding  when  she  should 
be  absorbed  in  maternal  solicitude,  or  laughing 
merrily,  as  was  her  wont,  to  keep  up  the  joy  and 
happiness  of  the  house.  Fortunate  it  was  for  the 
young  wife  that  she  had  gone  through  the  furnace, 
and  seen  the  great  constancy  and  love  of  her  mag- 
nanimous husband  tried,  or  the  visits  of  Hugh 
Graff,  the  old  friend,  the  rejected  lover,  and  the 
prosperous,  honoured  painter,  might  have  been  dan- 
gerous to  her  peace  and  interior  purity.  As  it  was, 
the  artist  came  and  went  and  went  and  came,  and 
no  shadow  of  real  mischief  was  clone. 

The  Levers  had  been  away  with  the  engineer  on 
the  Continent ;  but  they  had  now  returned,  and 
were  residiug  in  town.  Mrs.  Spell  was  made  aware 
of  the  arrival  of  her  sister-in-law  and  niece,  but  it 
was  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  an  obstacle  would 
arise  as  to  the  visits  of  Oberon's  wife.  Iris  did  not 
care  a  straw  about  the  matter,  and  her  husband  had 
begun  to  imbibe  some  of  her  philosophy.  More- 
over, he  was   looking  forward   eagerly  to  the  time 
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when  he  should  triumph  over  all  these  small  mise- 
ries, aud  be  regarded  as  kqt  zt,oyj,\'}  the  poet  of  his 
age.  He  was  not  present  at  the  large  party  given 
by  the  Levers.  His  mother  went,  just  to  preserve 
appearances  and  maintain  the  family  relations.  She 
did  not  fail  to  observe  that  Hugh  Graff  had  become 
an  intimate  favourite  and  almost  an  honoured  guest ; 
certainly  one  very  warmly  welcomed.  Here  was  a 
wonderful  change  of  circumstances,  and  one  which 
filled  that  sorrowing  and  affectionate  mother  with 
many  an  anxious  thought  for  the  future  of  her  own 
noble  son.  Would  things  go  on  always  thus  ? 
Should  she  have  to  measure  the  retrogression  of  her 
child  by  the  advancement  of  this  young  man,  so 
much  every  way  his  inferior  ?  Mrs.  Spell  returned 
heavy-hearted  from  her  sister-in-law's  party. 

The  time  now  at  length  came  round  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  bill  Oberon  had  given  Hilary  Dove. 
Was  his  father-in-law  prepared  to  meet  it  ?  Sad 
to  say,  he  was  not.  He  had  great  projects  in  hand, 
and  his  credit  would,  no  doubt,  soon  be  good ;  but 
just  then  he  had  much  difficulty  in  raising  funds  to 
meet  home  contingencies.  And  as  to  procuring 
any  accommodation  by  a  convenient  renewal,  that 
was  out  of  the  question.  The  bill,  by  some  cunning 
legerdemain,  was  in  the  hands  of  Jonathan  Cub- 
born's  banker.  It  must  be  honoured,  or  legal 
process  and  devouring  costs  would  instantly  follow. 
There  was  no  alternative.  Iris  was  very  sorry,  and 
her  father  was  full  of  grief,  apology,  and  regret  ; 
but  Oberon  had  to  sell  out  stock,  and  get  together 
five  hundred  pounds  to  meet  the  bill.      In  this  way 
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the  draft  was  punctually  honoured.  Every  day  Iris 
began  to  feel  more  dependent  on  her  husband,  and 
her  fidelity  and  loyalty  were  insensibly  strengthened 
by  this  secret  acknowledgment  to  herself  of  the 
protection  and  kindness  she  was  momently  re- 
ceiving. 

But  soon  everything  like  a  cloud  passed  away. 
About  six  weeks  after  the  last  disappointment  re- 
corded, the  birth  of  a  son  dispelled  sorrow  entirely 
from  that  hearth,  and  crowned  the  happiness  of 
Oberon  Spell.  His  wife  bore  her  travail  bravely.  She 
was  the  delight  of  the  nurse  and  doctor,  and  their 
marvel  too.  Childbirth  to  her  was  but  a  passing 
suffering,  and  she  rather  submitted  to  the  customary 
usage  than  needed  its  tedious  routine  and  confine- 
ment. She  was  a  model  of  a  healthy  mother,  and 
her  infant  without  exaggeration  was  a  prodigy  of 
size  and  vigour.  Seldom  had  eyes  gazed  on  a  love- 
lier babe;  and  all  the  glorious  poetry  of  Oberon^s 
nature  was  evoked  when  he  found  himself  a  father, 
and  in  Iris  that  promise  of  a  career  of  health  and 
strength  which  would  make  him  the  parent  of  a 
noble  race  and  her  the  most  charming  and  beautiful 
of  wives  and  mothers.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  Oberon  Spell  may  be  said  to  be  affluent  in 
happiness. 

"  Here"  said  Iris,  laughing,  herself  presenting 
him  the  babe,  "  here  is  a  bulky  set-off  for  all  your 
losses  and  crosses.  Weigh  him  against  our  misfor- 
tunes— which  is  the  heavier,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 
My  life  on  young  master  !  Ah  !  I  know  who  wrote 
before  he  was  a  father, — 
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1  Match  me  a  treasure  in  the  golden  land, 
A  gift  so  rare,  a  good  so  undenled, 
A  perfect  happiness  so  at  command, 
As  this  small  winsome  child !'  " 

The  accouchement  and  its  restrictive  forms  soon 
passed  away,  and  nothing  was  now  talked  of  but  the 
christening.  Hugh  Graff  was  to  be  godfather,  and 
Caroline  Lever  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  become 
godmother.  The  birth  of  the  boy,  and  the  tempe- 
rate and  wise  management  of  Mrs.  Spell,  had  brought 
about  a  reconciliation.  Iris,  the  mother  of  a  son, 
was  recognised  by  Mrs.  Lever,  who  was  devotedly 
attached  to  her  own  family.  Besides,  the  new  tie 
could  not  conveniently  or  kindly  be  ignored.  The 
joy  in  Mansfield  Cottage  was  very  great.  Mrs.  Spell 
forgot  all  her  anxieties  and  cares,  and  Iris  was  more 
radiant  and  hilarious  than  ever.  She  was,  like- 
wise, a  most  excellent  mother,  and  constantly  em- 
ployed herself  in  various  ways  about  her  infant 
charge  ;  disposed,  too,  from  her  character  and  dis- 
position, to  make  a  pride  and  display  of  whatever 
would  set  herself  off  to  advantage.  In  proportion 
to  the  exclusiveness  of  this  devotion,  her  attentive 
care  of  her  husband  diminished,  and  her  active  ad- 
ministration of  the  household  almost  ceased,  so  that 
the  presence  of  the  novel  relation  was  felt  in  more 
ways  than  one,  and  produced  a  sensible  change  in 
the  family. 

To  Iris  the  approaching  christening  appeared  only 
as  a  festivity,  her  boy's  first  party;  the  religious 
portion  of  the  ceremony  she  could  not  understand. 
The  glorious  sacrament  of  regeneration,  of  the  open- 
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ing  of  heaven's  gate,  and  of  the  introduction  into 
and  initiation  and  seal  of  the  great  Christian  union, 
was  a  mystery  she  took  no  pains  to  comprehend; 
but  the  robes,  the  presents,  the  dresses,  and  what- 
ever tended  to  maintain  the  due  pomp  and  exhibi- 
tion of  the  day,  she  could  thoroughly  appreciate » 
The  baby,  too,  that  very  grand  stranger,  made  up  in 
himself  a  mighty  occasion,  so  that  the  celebration 
was  to  be  much  more  absorbing  and  imposing  than 
was  her  own  wedding. 

The  boy  was  to  be  called  Bertram,  in  compliment 
to  the  memory  of  Oberon' s  father,  Martha  Spell's 
long-mourned  husband,  and  Frederica  Lever's  deeply 
loved,  lamented  brother.  Iris  tried  hard  for  "  Hi- 
lary," it  sounded  so  joyous,  was  so  good  an  omen, 
and  was  her  own  dear  father's  name,  but  just  then 
the  promoter  of  public  companies  happened  to  be 
at  a  discount,  so  that  in  naming  the  boy  the  paternal 
argument  prevailed. 

But  Oberon  Spell  was  still  in  the  hands  of  fate, 
his  days  were  most  part  to  be  clouded,  however 
bright  the  gleams  of  happiness  between.  About  a 
week  before  the  baptism  of  his  first-born,  he  was  as 
usual  seated  throughout  the  day  in  his  chambers  in 
the  Temple  busy  on  his  great  work,  absorbed  in 
glowing  thoughts,  and  teeming  with  delightful 
emotions.  A  clerk  of  the  Universal  Discount 
Company  was  announced,  and  upon  being  admitted 
to  the  student,  he  presented  for  payment  a  bill  of  a 
thousand  pounds  \" 

"  This,"  said  Oberon,  calmly  and  putting  down 
his  pen,  "  is   a  forgery  ! — a  very  clever  one  I  admit, 
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and  did  I  not  know  the  fact,  sufficient  to  deceive 
myself;  but  I  never  gave  my  acceptance  for  a 
thousand  pounds,  or  for  any  amount  now  left  un- 
paid. The  whole,  I  repeat,  is  a  concoction  and  a 
forgery  \" 

"  Then,  you  refuse  to  pay  it  ?" 

"  Most  certainly  I  do,  for  I  had  neither  hand, 
act,  nor  part  in  the  making  of  it ;  nor  do  I  know 
the  indorsers  or  drawers/1 

"  Every  name  here  but  your  own,  you  will  pardon 
me,  is  a  good  name.  I  have  only  to  present  the 
bill,  and  leave  a  notice  if  it  be  not  paid ;  my  work 
then  is  done.  But  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Hilary  Dove, 
your  father-in-law,  who  has  been  a  kind  friend  to 
me,  and  is  a  good  fellow,  and  who  soon  will  have 
another  to  meet,  I  could  desire  to  advise  you,  sir,  in 
this  matter.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  you 
will  have  to  pay  this  bill,  heavy  as  is  the  demand ; 
to  dispute  it  will  only  damage  a  name  already  not 
favourably  known  in  the  city.''' 

"  And  who  dares  assail  my  name  V*  said  Oberon, 
starting  from  his  seat,  while  a  flush  of  indignation 
suffused  his  countenance  :  "  Who  dares  assail  my 
name  ?" 

"  Sir,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  name  or 
your  calling ;  I  only  regret  that  my  friend,  Hilary 
Dove,  has  an  unfortunate  relation.  But  I  have 
done,  my  duty  ends  with  leaving  this  notice.  If  you 
send  the  money  to  Birchin-lane  before  four  o'clock, 
it  will  save  expense  and  trouble.  I  wish  you  a 
good  morning,  Mr.  Spell. n 

Oberon  did  not  reply,  but  taking  up  the  notice, 
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put  on  his  hat,  and  made  for  Fleet-street,  where, 
calling  a  passing  cab  he  directed  the  driver  to  speed 
his  way  to  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn.  Mr.  Ponder, 
whom  he  sought,  was  fortunately  in  his  chambers, 
and  was  soon  made  aware  of  this  new  dilemma. 

"  The  Universal  Discount  Company  is  a  first-rate 
house,  of  that  I  need  not  inform  you ;  there  must  be 
men  of  position  and  substance  connected  with  this 
bill.  Let  me  see, — drawn  by  Swivel  and  Son ;  no 
doubt  the  great  jewellers  of  Muddle-street,  a  highly 
respectable  firm.  I  have  met  father  and  son  in 
society.  Have  you  ever  had  any  dealings  with 
them  r 

"  Never ;  and  only  know  them  by  public  reputa- 
tion." 

c •  Very  well.  This  is  a  very  serious  business  I 
can  tell  you,  with  such  names  as  I  see  here,  and 
such  a  capital  imitation,  as  you  tell  me,  of  your 
very  peculiar  hand,  it  will  go  hard  with  us.  I  fear 
the  money,  large  as  is  the  sum,  must  be  paid.  But 
we  can  do  nothing  now,  we  must  wait  to  see  how 
they  will  proceed.  If  they  serve  you  with  a  copy 
of  a  writ,  you  will  immediately  send  it  to  me. 
Meantime  I  will  write  to  Scrope,  the  manager  of 
the  Discount  Company,  and  explain  that  the  accept- 
ance is  a  forgery,  and  that  you  never  had  any  manner 
of  dealings  with  the  drawers,  whose  presence  in  the 
matter  is  what  puzzles  me.  This,  of  course,  will  not 
prevent  their  proceeding  if  they  have  good  ground 
to  go  upon,  as  no  doubt  they  have.  But  I  always 
make  it  a  rule  to  rebut  a  false  charge  on  the  instant, 
no   matter  what  may  be  its   nature  or   character. 
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This  gives  me  a  moral  advantage,  if  no  other,  with 
the  public,  the  magistrate,  the  judge,  and  the  jury. 
But  who  could  have  concocted  such  a  desperate 
piece  of  villany  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  unless  it  is  that  scoundrel  Cub- 
born  and  his  mother." 

"  That  is  only  a  vague  conjecture.  Swivel  and 
Son  are  the  drawers  remember;  when  you  impugn 
the  bill  you  impeach  them,  unless  indeed  some 
clever  rascal  personated  you.  You  say  you  only 
know  the  Swivels  by  reputation ;  they  possibly  do 
not  know  you.  Well,  we  shall  see  the  turn  things 
will  take.  I  will  lay  the  matter  at  once  before 
Ritscrew,  Bleadum,  and  Flay,  have  their  advice  and 
have  my  eye  on  the  Cubborns.  Then,"  added  Mr. 
Ponder,  after  a  pause,  during  which  he  re-perused 
the  bill,  "  I  should  be  very  happy  to  be  present  at  the 
christening  of  your  son,  Spell;  but  professional 
matters  so  press  me — this  of  yours  now,  among  the 
rest — that  I  should  be  neglecting  my  duty  to  attend 
to  pleasure,  if  I  formed  one  of  your  gay  party.  Your 
cab  I  see  is  below,  I  will  get  into  it  and  drop  you 
down  as  I  pass  on  to  the  Old  Bailey/'' 

The  energetic  lawyer  might  have  spared  himself 
the  journey.  He  soon  learnt  that  Messrs.  Ritscrew, 
Bleadum,  and  Flay  were  generally  retained  by  Probe 
and  Sheer,  the  eminent  solicitors  of  the  Universal 
Discount  Company,  in  all  matters  of  an  involved 
or  criminal  character  connected  with  that  great 
house,  and  Mr.  Ponder  well  knew  that  this  implied 
the  co-operation  of  a  whole  army  of  detectives, 
policemen,  and  other  officials  and  instruments  most 
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useful  in  public  trials.  In  the  same  way  both  Mr. 
Serjeant  Rataplan  and  Mr.  Cleary  were  already 
secured  on  a  kind  of  special  understanding  that  they 
were  to  advise  and  act  whenever  the  services  of  the 
Old  Bailey  lawyers  were  required  by  the  Discount 
Company.  In  fact,  the  two  distinguished  barristers 
may  be  regarded  as  the  standing  criminal  counsel 
of  the  large  monetary  firm. 

On  ascertaining  these  disagreeable  particulars, 
Mr.  Ponder,  with  the  promptitude  of  a  faithful 
solicitor,  drove  directly  back  to  the  Temple,  where 
he  found  the  unfortunate  author  pacing  his  chambers 
in  a  state  of  much  agitation.  He  soon  informed 
him  of  the  untoward  position  of  things. 

"  And  now,"  said  he,  "  Spell,  I  shall  give  you  my 
best  advice  under  these  very  serious  circumstances  : 
you  must  make  yourself  scarce,  and  I  will  do  my 
best  for  you  during  your  absence." 

"  What !  run  away  ?" 

"  Yes,  baulk  the  enemy.  I  know  it  is  a  peculiar 
moment,  but  leave  the  christening  to  the  women  ; 
avoid  a  writ,  and  take  an  airing  on  the  Conti- 
nent." 

"  Never  !  Ponder,  never  !  so  help I  will  not 

swear,  for  it  is  not  my  fashion,  but  I  will  never  flee 
my  country  as  a  robber.  I  will  stand  my  ground 
— English  ground,  and  trust  to  God,  to  just  laws 
and  to  a  righteous  cause,  for  acquittal." 

"  This  is  all  very  fine,  conscientious,  patriotic, 
and  noble;  but  my  dear  fellow,  I  must  remind  you 
that  the  present  nefarious  demand  may  not  be  the 
last;  the  parties  who  got  up  this  scheme,  feel  as- 
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sured,  are  bent  upon  completely  ruining  you.  You 
had  better  get  out  of  the  way  of  their  meshes.-" 

"  Never  !  I  have  spoken.  I  do  not  budge  from 
England." 

"  Very  well — very  well.  It  may  be  the  wisest 
course  after  all;  certainly  it  is  the  most  magnani- 
mous. Your  enemies  are  too  shrewd  and  too  ex- 
perienced not  to  keep  you  constantly  in  view.  I 
would  stake  my  life  you  are  already  under  surveil- 
lance. Rather  than  risk  your  absence  they  might 
try  a  criminal  dodge.  Flay  is  the  right  man  to  do 
it.  They  might  lock  you  up  at  once,  or  if  you  did 
make  an  excursion  to  France  or  Italy,  they  could 
easily  negociate  the  bill,  and  pounce  upon  you  on 
your  travels.  If  I  were  in  your  place  I  would 
however  risk  it,  and  bolt  at  once.  But  even  this 
safeguard  is  only  problematical,  so  I  am  really  puz- 
zled as  to  what  to  advise ;  but  as  you  have  resolved 
to  stand  your  ground,  we  must  only  wait  to  see 
what  they  will  do,  and  follow  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents/' 

With  this  final  understanding  the  lawyer  and  his 
client  parted.  The  very  next  day  a  writ  was  served 
on  the  victim  of  a  diabolical  conspiracy,  showing 
that  not  even  the  usual  courtesies  were  observed  in 
the  hurried  zeal  of  the  prosecution. 

Meantime  the  grand  festival  of  the  christening 
arrived.  Oberon  had  studiously  concealed  his  dif- 
ficulty from  Iris  and  his  mother,  and  by  an  effort 
strove  to  appear  cheerful  and  happy.  The  company 
were  gathered  together,  but  the  scene  was  not  what 
had   been    anticipated.      There   was  wind  and   rain 
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out  of  doors,  in  the  house  Mrs.  Spell  was  over- 
wrought, and  only  by  an  effort  took  a  part  in  the 
ceremony  in  the  church  and  at  the  banquet.  Iris, 
too,  was  unwell  to  a  certain  degree  from  the  same 
cause,  and  for  some  other  anxious  reason  which  she 
could  not  account  for  or  define.  It  might  be  that 
she  felt  her  father's  absence,  he  was  away  on  very 
pressing  business ;  more  likely  it  was  her  quick  and 
instinctive  perception  of  the  gloom  and  weight  which 
burdened  her  husband's  heart,  though  she  could  not 
fathom  the  grounds  of  her  active  suspicions.  'Tis 
true  the  genial  and  cheerful  face  of  Hugh  Graff,  the 
sponsor,  and  his  gentlemanly  demeanour  and  ap- 
pearance had  the  effect  of  shedding  some  rays  of 
happiness  over  the  day ;  his  agreeable  presence  and 
conversation  gave  a  pleasing  turn  to  many  a  dull 
and  silent  moment.  But  the  feast  was  not  joyous, 
the  mirth  was  strained,  the  semblance  of  happiness 
merely  put  on.  The  hosts  and  the  guests  were 
mutually  glad  when  the  christening  of  Bertram 
Spell  was  over. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE    FIRST-FRUITS    OF    THE    STAPLE    INN    PARTNERSHIP. 

R.  PONDER  did  his  utmost  for  his  client, 
though  from  the  beginning  he  thought  the 
case  hopeless.  He,  however,  placed  what 
may  be  termed  the  under-management  in 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Grind,  Fleece,  Squeeze,  and 
Drain,  the  well-known  Old  Bailey  attorneys.  The 
firm  was  an  established  one,  and  of  considerable  repu- 
tation :  but  not  a  match  for  their  neighbours,  Rit- 
screw,  Bleadum,  and  May,  who  had  no  equals  in  the 
devious  and  dirty  purlieus  of  corruption.  Barnaby 
Squeeze,  who  made  this  his  special  course,  had  his 
own  ideas  of  the  honesty  and  morality  of  the  Dove 
family.  He  did  not  give  much  credence  to  the 
declaration  of  Oberon,  that  the  acceptance  was  a 
forgery.  In  his  secret  heart  he  inclined  to  the  con- 
trary opinion.  'Tis  true,  this  mattered  but  little  ; 
his  business  was  to  get  as  much  as  he  could  out  of 
the  case.  He  cared  not  who  were  his  clients  so 
long  as  there  was  practice  in  the  office.  He  would 
work  as  zealously  for  a  thief  as  for  an  honest  man  : 
indeed,  the  former  had  the  preference,  for  his  calling 
lay  among  sinners,  and  they  bore  skinning  with 
more  patience.  He  had  the  difficult  task  set  before 
him  now  of  proving  a  negative  against  an  array  of 
good  mercantile  names.      He  had  to  worm  out  the 
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secrets  of  the  bill,  and,  if  possible,  to  shake  the  tes- 
timony of  the  principal  witnesses.  His  first  step  was 
to  retain  the  best  counsel  he  could  procure.  He 
hastened  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Lavater  Keen 
and  Mr.  Picrpoint,  both  distinguished  Q.C/s,  the 
former  a  very  eminent  nisi  prius  lawyer.  With  these 
gentlemen  he  associated  his  own  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Harry  Badger,  who  was  rather  a  stranger  in  West- 
minster Hall,  but  well  known  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  and  the  Middlesex  Sessions.  The  Attorney- 
general,  Mr.  Serjeant  Rataplan,  Mr.  Cleary,  Q.C., 
and  a  Mr.  Cuff — Ritscrew's  boon  companion — were 
for  the  other  side,  a  powerful  phalanx,  perhaps  the 
strongest  quartette  the  whole  bar  could  muster. 

At  length  the  trial  came  on.  The  great  cause  of 
the  Universal  Discount  Company  versus  Spell.  The 
evidence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs  was  clear  enough. 
They  had  given  fair  consideration  for  the  bill ;  it 
had  passed  through  a  great  many  hands,  as  many 
as  five  in  all — good  men  and  true.  The  main  ques- 
tion was  as  to  the  drawer  and  the  acceptor.  Was  the 
document  genuine,  or  was  it  a  forgery?  Who  was 
the  cheat — Messrs.  Abraham  and  Paul  Swivel,  or 
Oberon  Spell  ?  Now,  as  to  the  drawers,  they  were 
silversmiths  and  jewellers,  living  in  one  of  the  lead- 
ing thoroughfares  of  the  city,  men  of  substance  and 
character,  well  known  to  the  trade  and  the  public, 
and  long  established  in  the  premises  they  occupied. 
The  elder  partner's  version  of  the  case  was  exceed- 
ingly simple.  Mr.  Spell,  quite  a  stranger  to  him, 
called  at  his  warehouse  and  requested  a  private 
interview.      This   granted,  he  stated   he   wanted  to 
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buy  some  rare  and  expensive  jewellery  for  his  wife, 
connected  with  a  certain  object  and  occasion  which 
he  did  not  mention.  u  I  asked  him/'  continued 
Mr.  Swivel,  in  a  quiet,  business  manner,  "  I  asked 
him  to  what  amount  he  intended  to  go.  '  Well/ 
he  said,  '  I  desire  to  do  the  thing  handsome,  as  it 
will  answer  a  purpose ;  I  will  go  as  far  as  two 
thousand  pounds  ;  one  thousand  I  will  pay  down 
in  cash,  and  the  balance  by  a  bill  at  a  month/  I 
said  I  would  think  over  the  matter,  and  begged  of 
him,  if  convenient,  to  call  again.  This  he  consented 
to  do,  and  when  I  saw  him  on  the  second  occasion 
I  acceded  to  his  terms,  provided  he  gave  me  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  reference  as  to  his  perfect 
capability  to  meet  the  draft  when  due.  This  he  did 
in  the  person  of  Messrs.  Last  and  Sons,  the  great 
upholsterers  of  Oxford-street,  who  had  furnished  his 
house  for  ready  cash,  and  who,  as  estate  agents, 
managed  some  property  for  him.  It  was  understood 
between  us  that  I  was  not  to  mention  the  nature  of  the 
transaction,  only  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries.  I 
saw  Mr.  Last,  senior,  who  is  my  personal  friend — here 
is  a  note  of  what  he  said,  and  I  considered  it  quite 
satisfactory.  The  thousand  pounds  in  cash  Mr.  Spell 
intimated  Messrs. YTolfstein  and  Schnapps, the  foreign 
merchants  and  bankers  of  Old  Broad-street,  would 
pay  for  him.  They  had  his  instructions  to  do  so, 
though  not  his  regular  bankers ;  but  he  would  give 
mc  a  cheque  on  them  for  the  amount.  He  did  so 
when  he  paid  his  final  visit  to  my  warehouse.  I 
forthwith  sent  this  cheque  to  Old  "Broad-street  by 
my  sou  and  partner,  Mr.  Paul  Swivel.      It  was  im- 
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mediately  honoured,  and  on  this  occasion  I  directed 
my  son  to  make  certain  inquiries  of  Messrs.  "Wolf- 
stein  and  Schnapps,  which  I  knew  to  be  a  most  re- 
spectable house,  and  the  answer  of  those  gentlemen 
1  considered  to  be  satisfactory.  Meantime  I  sent 
to  my  neighbour,  Mr.  Bloker,  for  a  bill  stamp  for  a 
thousand  pounds.  He  has  a  regular  entry  of  the 
sale  in  his  day-book,  as  no  doubt  hare  the  other 
business  men  named,  the  several  transactions  con- 
nected with  their  houses.  I  drew  the  draft  in  the 
name  of  the  firm,  Swivel  and  Son.  The  defendant 
duly  accepted  it  in  the  presence  of  my  son.  All 
this  occurred  while  Mr.  Spell  was  selecting  the 
jewels.  This  done  he  took  the  parcel  away  with 
him,  saying  he  would  call  a  cab  when  he  got  into 
Cheapside.  The  bill  I  paid  away  to  Mr.  Borax,  my 
diamond  merchant,  and  heard  no  more  about  it 
until  I  learnt  it  was  dishonoured/" 

There  never  was  a  cause  brought  more  clearly, 
more  completely,  or  more  perfectly  into  a  court  of 
justice,  or  which  stood  the  ordeal  of  cross-examina- 
tion and  opposition  so  well.  Every  individual  wit- 
ness and  circumstance  connected  with  the  case  was 
produced,  and  no  pains  were  spared  to  place  the 
whole  history  fully  and  satisfactorily  before  the  jury. 
Two  most  able  experts  gave  it  as  their  decided  opinion 
that  the  acceptance  and  cheque  to  Wolfstein  and 
Schnapps  were  the  handwriting  of  Oberon  Spell, 
which  they  said  could  not  easily  be  imitated.  In 
fact,  the  case  for  the  plaintiffs  was  established  beyond 
any  doubt. 

Against  evidence  so  strong,  unimpeachable,  and 
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conclusive,  the  counsel  for  the  defence  had  nothing 
to  oppose  but  the  mere  declaration  of  the  defendant. 
They  were  too  experienced  at  their  work  to  attempt 
to  undermine  Mr.  Swivel's  testimony  by  any  indi- 
rect assaults  on  his  character.  It  was  known  that 
both  father  and  son  were  gay  and  fashionable  men, 
rather  addicted  to  the  turf.  The  pair,  though 
married,  kept  mistresses,  and  had  several  illegi- 
timate children.  But  their  commercial  character 
was  sound,  and  remained  so  when  they  quitted 
Westminster  Hall,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  hearty 
friends. 

Oberon  Spell  swore  point  blank  that  the  whole 
story  told  by  the  Swivels  and  Wolfstein  and  Schnapps 
was  a  fiction;  that  he  had  never,  to  his  knowledge, 
seen  those  persons  before  that  day;  that  he  had 
never  entered  the  warehouse  of  the  one  or  the 
offices  of  the  other ;  that  he  had  never  ordered  any 
jewels ;  that  he  had  never  given  any  reference,  that 
AVolfstein  &  Schnapps  would  not  be  likely  to  pay 
money  for  him,  with  whom  they  never  had  any 
manner  of  transaction;  that  every  member  of  his 
household  would  prove  that  he  had  never  been  seen 
with  the  jewels  described,  or  with  any  jewels  beyond 
those  usually  worn  by  gentlemen.  It  was  all  a 
horrible  conspiracy  to  ruin  him,  and  whatever  might 
be  the  verdict    now,  would  come  to  light  some  day. 

Witnesses  were  called  to  establish  that  negative 
felt  to  be  the  difficulty  of  the  case.  An  alibi  could 
not  be  proved  ;  for  the  defendant  had  been  from  day 
to  day  at  his  chambers,  and  had  thus  every  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  the  city.    But  the  Attorney-general, 
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with  that  quiet,  collected,  and  convincing  style  of 
address  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  soon  dissi- 
pated the  mere  shadows  of  proof  skilfully  conjured 
up  before  the  jury.  They  were  men  of  the  world, 
men  of  experience,  some  of  them  men  of  business ; 
they  could  well  judge  between  respectable,  established 
merchants  and  tradesmen,  who  had  proceeded  cau- 
tiously and  regularly  in  the  whole  of  this  transaction, 
and  who  were  backed  by  books  and  documents  and 
by  a  host  of  undoubted  witnesses ;  they  could  deter- 
mine between  Messrs.  Swivel  and  Son  and  Messrs. 
"Wolfstein  and  Schnapps  on  the  one  side,  and  Mr. 
Oberon  Spell  on  the  other,  whose  career,  though 
once  promising  and  honourable,  had  been  of  late, 
he  regretted  to  say,  unsatisfactory,  and  whose  wife 
and  mother-in-law  had  only  a  few  months  before 
been  the  subject  of  an  active  prosecution,  singular 
to  add,  about  a  stolen  jewel. 

"  My  lord/'  said  Mr.  Lavater  Keen,  interrupting 
the  Attorney-general,  "  my  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Serjeant  Rataplan,  who  was  engaged  in  the  case 
disingenuously  referred  to,  can  inform  the  court  that 
both  ladies — mother  and  daughter — according  to 
the  very  elaborate  and  able  decision  of  a  most  in- 
telligent magistrate — Mr.  Lingham — left  the  police- 
office  without  the  remotest  stain  on  their  character." 

"  I  was  not  aware  of  that  circumstance/'  the 
Attorney-general  went  on  to  say  ;  "  but  I  well  re- 
member that  the  matter  at  the  time  was  one  of 
much  popular  interest  and  observation.  Of  course, 
gentlemen,  our  case  must  depend  solely  on  its  own 
merits,  as  his  lordship   no    doubt  will  inform  you, 
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and  not  on  any  ingenious  points  raised  by  my  learned 
friends  on  the  other  side,  who  would  be  glad  to  make 
you  see  round  a  corner  the  very  plausible  know- 
nothing  tale  concocted  for  them,  and  which  they 
have  placed  before  you  with  such  consummate 
ability." 

In  this  strain  the  great  legal  luminary  went  on, 
exhausting  every  proof  that  told  in  his  own  favour, 
and  dissipating  those  attempted  on  the  side  of  the 
defence  with  a  masterly  power  of  argument.  But 
it  would  be  tedious  to  dwell  on  the  incidents  of  this 
unfortunate  trial ;  we  shall  therefore  hurry  to  a 
conclusion.  The  summing  up  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  was  more  minute  and  elaborate  than  the  very 
plain  and  simple  case  of  the  plaintiffs  would  seem 
to  occasion.  He  was  evidently  well  disposed  to  the 
other  side,  and  took  great  pains  to  set  the  few  nega- 
tive points  in  Oberon  Spell's  favour  in  the  clearest 
and  most  prominent  light,  especially  the  absence  of 
any  of  the  clerks  of  Wolfstein  and  Schnapps  and  of 
Swivel  and  Son,  to  testify  to  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Spell  in  their  places  of  business  during  the  numerous 
times  he  must  have  been  in  them,  transacting  the 
various  details  of  the  purchase.  But,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  weight  of  the  judicial  direction  came 
ultimately  to  the  one  point :  that  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiffs  was  inevitable.  Xot  withstanding  this 
final  judgment  of  the  bench,  the  jury,  who  it  was 
thought  would  decide  the  matter  with  only  a 
moment's  consideration  and  without  leaving  the 
box,  had  to  retire  after  a  brief  consultation,  and  were 
fully  an  hour  and  a  half  before  they  could  agree   to 
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a  verdict.  Strange  to  say,  and  as  it  subsequently 
transpired,  the  unmanageable  jurors  happened  to  be 
two  well  known  city  men,  who  perhaps  were  better 
acquainted  with  the  real  character  of  the  Swivels 
and  Wolf  stein  and  Schnapps  than  they  chose  to 
mention.  Ultimately,  however,  the  pair  of  refrac- 
tories Avere  brought  over  to  the  prevailing  opinion, 
and  the  decision  of  the  twelve  men,  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiffs,  was  announced  amidst  the  breathless 
silence  of  the  court ;  no  word  of  comment  on  the 
evidence,  or  the  credence  to  be  given  to  the  leading 
witnesses  on  either  side,  being  added  by  the  fore- 
man, the  usual  course  in  cases  of  conflicting  testi- 
mony. Execution  was,  however,  ordered  to  issue 
immediately,  by  a  judge  compelled  to  meet  a  possible 
evasion  of  justice.  In  other  words,  Oberon  Spell 
was  ruined,  although  it  was  noticeable  that  the  name 
of  his  great  enemy — Jonathan  Cubborn — was  only 
mentioned  incidentally  during  the  trial,  and  this  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  establishing  a  knowledge  or 
connexion  between  him  and  the  Swivels  ;  but  with- 
out producing  any  direct  bearing  or  influence  on  the 
real  matter  in  question. 

To  prevent  an  execution  in  his  house,  Oberon 
Spell  paid  the  heavy  demand  of  Messrs.  Ritscrew, 
Bleadum,  and  Flay  for  bill  and  costs  in  full;  at  the 
same  time  discharging  whatever  claim  Fleece,  Grind, 
Squeeze,  and  Drain  had  upon  him.  For  this  he  sold 
out  stock,  and  was  now  left  with  only  a  miserable 
annual  pittance,  to  maintain  a  moderate  but  by  no 
means  an  inexpensive  establishment.  He  therefore 
strove  to   augment  his  income  by  occasional  essays 
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in  periodical  literature,  concealing  his  name — now  a 
disgraced  one — as  far  as  possible  from  the  public, 
and  even  from  the  editors.  In  fact,  the  aspiring 
poet  had  become  a  publisher's  hack,  or  rather  a 
publisher's  secret  drudge,  so  strong  was  the  hand 
of  fate  upon  him.  And  if  it  be  demanded  how  so 
gross  a  fraud  could  be  perpetrated,  to  the  Staple 
Inn  partnership  the  affair  was  simple  and  regular 
enough.  It  was  only  for  Swivel  and  Son  and  Wolf- 
stein  and  Schnapps  to  keep  a  full  set  of  books  with 
fictitious  entries  prepared  for  similar  frauds,  or  to 
interpolate  the  false  entries  respecting  the  cheque 
and  the  bill  in  their  regular  books ;  the  forgeries, 
viz.,  the  acceptance  to  the  bill  and  the  signature  to 
the  cheque  were  easily  managed  at  Edelstone  by 
Jonathan  Cubborn.  Matters  thus  nefariously  pre- 
pared next  took  their  course  through  honest 
houses,  aud  thus  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  drawers 
became  inevitable.  Swivel  and  Son  could  never  swear 
that  they  had  received  the  bill  from  Cubborn,  and 
Wolfstein  and  Schnapps  were  kept  in  the  same  igno- 
rance as  regards  the  cheque.  Their  own  entries 
were  in  appearance  proper  and  regular.  Thus  the 
fraud  was  sheltered  even  from  treason  among  the 
conspirators. 


13—^ 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

HILARY  DOVE  EXPERIENCES  THE  HORRORS  OF  A  GAOL. 

OT  long  after  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
had  brought  the  first  effort  of  the  Cub- 
born  conspiracy  against  Oberon  Spell  to  a 
successful  issue,  Hilary  Dove  was  served 
with  a  writ  for  two  thousand  pounds  on  a  bill  which, 
as  was  alleged  by  Messrs.  Wolfstein  and  Schnapps, 
he  had  shamefully  dishonoured  and  repudiated.  The 
affair  this  time  assumed  an  entirely  different  aspect, 
and  was  shaped  to  meet  the  pretended  acceptor's 
circumstances  and  habits  exactly.  He  had  been 
not  so  long  ago  a  bankrupt,  and  was  since  engaged 
in  grand  projects  and  mercantile  speculations.  In 
an  unguarded  moment,  his  plausible  address  and 
ingenious  schemes  prevailed  with  the  foreign  bankers 
and  merchants,  and  they  advanced  him  two  thou- 
sand pounds  at  a  moderate  interest  to  start  an  en- 
terprise which  promised  a  large  and  speedy  fortune. 
Even  now,  notwithstanding  his  ingratitude,  they 
were  willing  to  accommodate  themselves  to  his  dis- 
astrous circumstances.  If  he  could  not  pay  the 
whole  he  might  a  part,  on  obtaining  security,  in 
order  not  to  push  matters  to  extremes.  But  all 
this  mercy  was  of  no  use.  The  debtor  was  hard- 
ened. He  was  cold  and  would  not  bleed.  He 
would   not   even   quarrel.     To   every   overture    for 
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security  lie  only  laughed,  or  smoked  a  cigar,  or 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  With  the  fate  of  Oberon 
Spell,  his  son-in-law,  before  him,  he  did  not  dream 
of  a  scene  in  the  Courts.  'Tis  true  he  would  have 
a  better  chance  of  success ;  for  the  Cubborn  trick, 
however  clever  and  well  played,  was  sure  in  the 
end  to  get  stale  and  be  blown  upon.  It  could  not 
go  on  for  ever  ;  certainly  not  to  trial  many  times. 
But  how  few  are  the  victims  who  will  dare  this 
costly  and  ruinous  public  ordeal,  where  loss  and  in- 
famy would  in  such  a  case  go  together?  Better 
far  save  character  aud  a  sweeping  judgment,  and 
either  compromise  or  pay  down  in  full,  no  matter 
what  the  advice  of  the  lawyers.  As  to  Hilary,  he 
had  a  quiet  course  of  his  own.  He  carelessly 
lighted  his  pipe  with  the  Lord  Chief  Baron's  sum- 
mons ;  did  not  even  put  in  an  appearance ;  allowed 
judgment  to  go  by  default,  like  a  man  of  sense,  meek- 
ness, and  peace  ;  committed  what  funds  he  had  to  his 
pocket,  and  adjourned  to  a  watering-place  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Continent.  Unfortunately,  the 
never-closing  eyes  of  Ritscrew,  Bleadum,  and  Flay 
were  upon  him.  Their  vigilance  he  could  not 
escape.  So  it  happened  that  not  many  days  had 
been  spent  in  seaside  rambles  before  a  friendly 
bailiff  tapped  the  pleasure-seeker  on  the  shoulder 
and  smilingly  reminded  him  of  that  peculiar  bit  of 
private  business  there  was  to  settle  between  them. 
[Mr.  Slime  was  a  knife-grinder  by  trade,  but  took  to 
the  calling  of  a  bum-bailiff  as  more  congenial  to  his 
dirty,  indolent  ways  and  inherent  truculcnce  and 
cruelty.      Hilary  Dove  did  not  receive  the  intima- 
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tion  in  bad  part,  but  politely  invited  his  new  ac- 
quaintance to  have  a  glass  of  ale,  while  he  regaled 
himself  on  brandy-and-water.  They  both  chatted 
agreeably  over  their  tumblers,  Slime  pouring  forth 
a  whole  sluice  of  information  about  every  man  and 
every  house  and  every  estate  in  trouble  in  the 
county.  Of  course  it  was  soon  known  at  the  plea- 
sant marine  retreat  that  Mr.  Dove,  that  merry, 
agreeable  gentlemau,  was  in  custody.  The  officer, 
so  to  call  one  of  the  lowest  class  of  ruffians,  and 
next  in  grade  to  the  hangman,  was  an  established 
character.  People  knew  what  was  meant  when 
Slime  was  in  close  company  with  a  gentleman.  He 
was  there  to  stick  to  him — to  see  that  he  did  no- 
thing towards  paying  his  creditors,  but  rather  to 
place  him  safely  out  of  the  way  in  an  asylum  for 
unproductive  idlers.  Be  it  said,  to  Hilary  Dove's 
credit,  that,  aware  of  the  precarious  tenure  of  his 
stay  at  Dipton,  he  had  paid  his  way  clear  before  him 
and  left  no  encumbrances  behind. 

The  refreshers  ended,  Slime  informed  his  protege 
that  he  had  a  very  comfortable  sponging-house  close 
at  hand  at  a  guinea  a  clay,  where  the  debtor  could 
remain  until  the  little  matter  could  be  accommo- 
dated. But  Hilary  Dove  was  dull,  and  would  not 
apprehend  the  advantages  of  circumlocution  and 
cost.  He  had  taken  his  course,  and  he  now  elected 
at  once  to  be  conveyed  to  his  destination,  Spinster- 
ton  Towers,  the  county  gaol  for  felons  and — so 
equal  and  just  are  English  laws — for  debtors  also ; 
the  place  where  murderers  are  hanged,  and  some  of 
the  honestest  men  and  women  in  the  kingdom  tor- 
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tured  to  the  utmost  their  malignant  creditors  can 
torture  them.  Stepping  into  a  train,  Mr.  Dove 
was  whirled  away  gratis  to  the  town  whose  chief 
ornament  was  this  stronghold  of  justice.  The  walk 
through  the  pleasant  assize  town  of  a  very  pleasant 
county  quite  charmed  the  promoter  of  public  com- 
panies \  and  instead  of  being  distressed  and  chap- 
fallen,  he  experienced  a  feeling  of  joy,  and  moved 
forward  with  a  bold  and  jaunty  air.  intensely  de- 
lighted with  the  novelty.  In  fact,  and  to  explain 
the  true  foundation  of  so  much  pleasure,  the  arrest 
was  a  fortunate  event  for  Hilary  Dove.  It  served 
as  an  excuse  and  a  cover  for  other  real  disasters,  in 
whose  busy  creation  he  was  far  from  being  so  inno- 
cent and  harmless.  He  had  not  advanced  many 
yards  into  the  heart  of  Spinsterton  before  he  was 
generously  and  considerately  reminded  by  his  myr- 
midon that  the  present  was  the  last  opportunity  he 
would  enjoy  for  a  free  and  genial  banquet  according 
to  his  own  liberal  disposition.  Mr.  Dove  took  the 
hint,  and  master  and  man  adjourned  to  the  best 
hotel  in  the  town,  where,  in  a  private  room,  they 
partook  of  an  excellent  dinner,  the  solid  provender 
being  most  grateful  to  the  needy  knife-grinder,  who 
had  been  out  starving  for  weeks,  and  the  cigars  and 
sherry  to  his  well-fed  prize,  who  cared  little  for 
more  substantial  refection.  The  repast  over,  the 
bill — a  rather  heavy  one — duly  paid,  and  the  waiter 
complimented  for  his  liberal  use  of  that  cheapest  of 
all  coins,  civility — the  two  adventurers  next  entered 
a  grocer's  shop,  where  the  prisoner  ordered  such  a 
supply  of  delicacies  as  would  tide  him  over  a  week 
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or  a  fortnight  with  plenty,  if  not  with  profusion,  in 
his  new  residence.  Preserved  fishes,  meats,  sweets, 
pickles,  and  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  and  various 
other  necessaries  and  luxuries,  formed  the  staple  of 
this  unhappy  debtor's  commissariat.  The  cheese- 
monger was  next  visited,  then  the  chemist,  and 
lastly  the  confectioner,  who  was  ordered  to  provide 
a  dinner  and  supper  daily  according  to  such  ar- 
rangements as  would  subsequently  be  entered  into. 
This  accommodating  tradesman  moreover  engaged 
to  furnish  the  wine  and  beer  allowed  by  the  protec- 
tive care  under  which  Hilary  Dove  was  soon  to  be 
placed;  and  with  this  final  direction  as  to  his 
board,  our  provident  commission  agent  proceeded  at 
once  to  take  up  his  lodgings  in  Spinsterton  Towers. 
There  were  some  preliminary  forms  necessary  to 
go  through  before  Mr.  Dove  was  permitted  the  full 
privilege  of  his  retirement.  In  the  first  place  he 
was  reminded  by  the  bum  that  the  burly  gate- 
keeper would  be  glad  of  a  glass  of  ale  to  maintain 
his  proportions  and  to  welcome  a  gentleman.  The 
functionary,  who  more  than  anything  resembled  a 
gin-palace  spirit  puncheon,  big,  round,  and  whity- 
yellow,  was  directed  to  procure  a  gallon  of  the 
strongest.  Slime,  although  he  ought  to  have  been 
already  full  to  repletion,  managed  to  drain  down  a 
quart  of  the  new  supply,  aud  the  rest  was  liberally 
distributed  among  the  knot  of  gaolers,  soon  by  a 
species  of  mesmerism  or  telegraphic  wink  gathered 
together.  The  bailiff,  however,  was  not  yet  satisfied, 
no  vulture  could  be  keener  on  his  prey.  He  began 
in  a  kind  of  half-sneaking,  half-bullying  tone — 
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u  Well,  Mr.  Dove,  I  hope  I  used  you  like  a 
friend  aud  a  gentleman.  We  must  part  now,  per- 
haps it  may  be  we  shall  not  meet  again ;  for  your 
sake  I  hope  not,  at  least  on  this  kind  of  business. 
The  night  promises  to  be  rough,  and  I  have  to 
watch  a  city  gent  at  a  station  a  few  miles  from 
London,  as  he  quits  the  train  for  home.  I  shall  be 
rather  early,  and  should  wish  above  all  things  to  be 
able  to  remember  the  pleasant  and  cheerful  hours 
we  spent  together.      Mr.  Dove,  I  am  going." 

The  object  of  so  much  solicitude  and  grateful 
recognition  was  this  time  impervious  to  suggestion, 
argument,  or  flattery;  he  had  neither  feeling  nor 
reason,  and  was  quite  incapable  of  persuasion. 
Slinie's  last  gulp  of  ale  and  final  speech  choked  the 
liberal  sentiments  in  his  breast,  and  made  him  deaf 
and  blind  to  the  good  deeds  of  his  kind  captor,  so 
he  buttoned  up  his  coat  and  said  nothing.  Cha- 
grined and  disappointed  at  his  ugly  failure,  Judas 
Slime,  the  bum-bailiff,  did  not  deign  to  wish  good 
night  to  Hilary  Dove,  the  prisoner,  but  swept  by 
him  with  an  impudent  stare,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I 
have  it  in  for  you,  and  shall  know  you  again,"  at 
the  same  time  he  whispered  the  janitor,  "  Beware  of 
that  fellow  ;  he  diddled  me  out  of  a  half-crown.  He 
is  a  notorious  swindler  and  Radical,  and,  I  can  tell 
you,  no  gentleman."  With  this  friendly  intimation 
the  sheriffs  officer  passed  from  the  precincts  of 
Spinsterton  Towers. 

The  prisoner  was  next  handed  over  to  the  safe 
custody  of  Jonas  Flook,  the  head-warder  of  White- 
wash-side, the  fashionable  appellation  of  the  debtors'' 
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quarter  of  the  prison.  Mr.  Flook  was  a  comfortable, 
easy  man,  with  a  face  that  smacked  of  the  larder, 
and  a  flow  of  conversation  which  unquestionably  had 
its  source  in  the  beer- cellar.  He  was  a  good  fellow 
at  bottom,  no  martinet,  and  had  withal  a  full  wide- 
awake eye  for  duty.  Mr.  Dove  rather  liked  his 
physiognomy,  gaily  mounted  the  prison-steps  of  two 
nights  with  him,  passed  him  a  friendly  cigar — the 
eternal  pipe  of  peace — and,  being  shown  his  cell, 
fished  for  as  much  knowledge  as  he  could  draw  about 
his  new  abode  and  his  conventual  neighbours. 
The  turnkey  proved  to  be  no  mute,  but  he  had  a 
knack  of  talking  at  will  without  conveying  a  tittle 
of  information,  so  he  wound  up  a  very  pleasant, 
forward  conversation  from  which  he  managed  to 
glean  much  intelligence  while  communicating  to  the 
anxious  inquirer  only  the  bare,  dry  rules  of  the 
prison,  all  of  which  were  written  up  and  might  have 
been  learnt  without  the  trouble  of  asking. 

The  colloquy  closed.  "  And  now,  sir/'  said  Mr. 
Flook,  taking  another  cigar,  which  he  quietly  stowed 
away  in  his  pocket,  "  I  regret  that  I  must  leave  you, 
but  Bullions  here  will  take  care  of  you,  and  explain 
all  necessarv  particulars  to  any  one  using  him  libe- 
rally." 

"  And  pray,  Bullions, what  is  your  position  here  V 
said  Mr.  Dove,  seating  himself  on  the  only  chair  in 
his  cell,  which,  with  a  table  and  an  empty  bedstead, 
was  all  the  furniture  allowed  to  gentlemen,  the  rest 
they  had  to  provide  themselves.  "  Are  you  one  of 
the  prison  officers,  Bullions  V 

"  A  gaoler,  sir !  oh,  dear  no ;  I  am  a  general 
here,  and  a  debtor  like  yourself." 
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u  But  what  do  you  do  here,  Bullions  ?w 

"  Do  !  the  general  work  —  cooking,  cleaning, 
waiting,  and  all  that  for  gentlemen.  I  am  poor, 
they  are  liberal ;  I  don't  mind  soiling  my  fingers  in 
picking  up  a  bit  of  silver  from  the  mud,  they  do,  so 
the  benefit  is  mutual/' 

"  And  why  is  a  man  of  so  much  wisdom,  industry, 
and  condescension  here,  Bullions  V 

"  Lord  knows,  sir ;  I  don't.  The  aged  pantaloon 
of  a  bankruptcy  commissioner  deprived  me  of  his 
fatherly  protection  for  a  twelvemonth,  for  what  he 
stupidly  called  a  fraud;  so  I  am  here  serving  my 
time  to  idleness,  while  the  country  and  my  creditors 
are  in  want  of  my  labours.  But  should  you  like  an 
introduction  to  our  club,  sir?" 

"  Club  ! — to  your  club  ?  Oh,  by  all  means.  Pray 
announce  me  forthwith ;  here  is  my  card." 

u  I  scarcely  think  we  shall  require  this  formality. 
The  Black  Monks  are  not  the  nobs  of  Whitewash- 
side,  as  our  quarter  of  the  gaol  is  called.  The 
moment  you  enter  you  are  privileged  and  free  of 
the  club." 

"  And  as  to  this  wretched  cell,  Bullions  ?" 

"  Oh,  leave  that  to  Mother  Maggs,  our  uphol- 
stress ;  she  will  put  in  what  is  necessary,  only  she 
will  require  her  half-crown  a  week  hire- money  in 
advance.  There  is  no  credit  here,  as  nobody  can 
enforce  payment,  so  the  sensible  rule  is  to  trust 
nobody.' 

"  But  is  there  not  your  honour  ?" 

"  Your  what,  sir  ?" 

"  Your  honour  ?" 

"  Honour  !    Well,  ves.      Oh,  I   had  forgot  that ! 
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To  be  sure  there  is ;  but  it  docs  not  pass  here. 
Nothing  like  knuckling  down  at  once,  or  a  touch  of 
Lynch  law  for  the  scamps." 

"  There,  give  Mother  Maggs  a  crown ;  little 
enough  a  week,  in  all  conscience,  for  a  neat  fit-up 
of  this  dreary  room.  But  tell  me  something  about 
the  club,  Bullions. '' 

"  Well,  sir,  Duffer — the  Duffer  of  Gabton — is  our 
president  now.  A  wonderfully  clever  man,  sir,  and 
quite  the  gentleman.  He  knows  everything,  and  a 
great  deal  more  besides.  He  is  to  an  inch  a  man 
of  honour,  only  his  memory  is  bad  ;  in  fact,  quite 
overburdened  with  debts  ;  so  it  wont  do  to  trust 
him.  It  would  exhaust  the  Post-office  Directory 
to  tell  his  trades  ;  he  has  been  everything  within 
and  without  that  bulky  volume,  and  is  quite  an  en- 
cyclopaedia of  professions  and  callings,  the  names 
alone  clinging  to  him  now.  He  is  devilishly  keen, 
sir,  and  an  anointed  rogue,  which  makes  his  wit 
quite  inborn  and  natural,  and  quite  at  home  in  a 
gaol.  Here  we  are,  sir.  This  is  "Whitewash  Club, 
and  there  is  Jeremiah  Duffer,  Esq.,  our  noble  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Hilary  Dove,  gentlemen,  our  new 
comer." 

"  Ah  !  a  novice  \"  said  Mr.  Duffer,  "  just  going  to 
try  penitentials.  Brother  Dove,  you  are  right 
welcome  to  Spinsterton  Towers.  I  have  met  you, 
Dove,  before.  I  had  the  felicity  to  assist  you  in  the 
great  Riverside  election — Nutmeg  versus  Wheatley." 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  President,  I  happen  not  to " 

"  Remember  me.  Ah,  this  is  a  place  for  friendly 
souvenirs  :  so    I  beg   to  recall  to  your  mind  that  I 
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was  then  in  the  useful  capacity  of  bill-sticker,  and 
did  the  cabs  on  that  great  occasion.  Yly  art  of 
display  was  of  good  account  in  the  final  heat,  when 
you  led  up  your  glorious  reserves  and  clinched  the 
battle.  You  were  captain  then,  and  I  only  a  private. 
The  wheel  of  fortune  is  turned.  I  had  the  luck  to 
get  in  here,  and  now  I  am  president.  But,  brother, 
we  arc  all  equal  here — big  and  little,  like  potatoes 
in  a  pot.  There  is  no  difference  of  persons  before 
the  impartial  eye  of  the  law ;  the  bum-bailiff  and 
the  bobby  are  the  great  levellers  :  a  man  is  a  slave, 
and  only  a  slave,  in  a  gaol.  Stripped  of  the  rights 
of  citizens  there  can  be  no  distinction  amongst  us 
here.  Xaked  came  we  into  Spinsterton  Towers, 
and  naked  shall  we  go  out  of  it;  whitewashed  indeed, 
for  we  are  all  very  bad  and  black  characters  now. 
This  is  the  gaol  theory,  and  enters  into  our  disci- 
pline. YVe  have  no  religion,  no  politics,  no  social 
crotchets.  These  are  for  our  breasts,  the  news- 
paper, the  chapel,  or  the  private  conversation  in  our 
own  cells.  In  the  club  we  are  all  brethren  of  the 
same  creed  and  calling;  we  are  compatriotic,  co-urban, 
and  cosmopolitan ;  if  we  have  a  mark  it  is  a  nega- 
tive— black  is  our  badge.  YVe  could  not  pay  our 
debts,  and  the  enlightened  laws  of  free  and  happy 
England  have  placed  us  in  this  retreat,  to  waste  our 
days  and  dream  away  our  nights,  unlearning  and 
undoing  any  faculty  we  may  have  of  earning  our 
bread  and  paying  our  creditors.  This  most  absolute 
power  is  left  in  the  hands,  as  the  ease  may  be,  of  a 
spiteful  tradesman  or  a  pettifogging  attorney,  who 
would    barter   awav   the   lives    and   liberties   of  all 
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mankind  to  extend  his  practice.  The  ratepayers 
have  to  pay  the  piper,,  so  we  may  dance  to  the  county 
music.  The  humblest  of  us  here  has  had  some 
credit ;  but  if  we  do  make  a  difference,  and  honour  a 
man,  it  is  for  the  weight  of  his  debts  and  the  little 
he  has  paid  out  of  them.  Around  you,  brother, 
you  have  a  Catholic,  a  Dissenter,  and  a  Jew,  a  cap- 
tain, a  merchant,  a  costermonger,  a  cab-driver,  a 
huckster,  an  actor,  and  a  hawker,  four  small  farmers, 
Bullions  our  general,  and  myself  a  Jack-of- all-trades. 
All  but  brothers  Levy  and  O'Toole  are  good  and 
loyal  Protestants — whatever  that  may  mean — and 
attend  chapel  once  a  day  and  twice  on  Sundays. 
In  the  club  we  are  anythingarians,  and  brother  Nic, 
at  your  elbow,  who,  by  the  by,  is  a  clever  attorney, 
and  will  give  you  the  best  advice  for  an  ounce  of 
tobacco,  is  in  religion  a  Swedenborgian.  I  mention 
these  particulars  that  you  may  know  your  company. 
We  are  here  a  select  and  privileged  body.  There 
are  weak  fellows  who  wont  conform,  and  we  shall 
show  you  how  we  break  them  in.  In  the  opposite 
passage  is  a  baronet,  a  colonel,  a  captain  in  the  navy, 
a  barrister,  a  doctor,  a  parson,  and  a  very  learned 
author,  all  too  priggish  to  chum  with  us.  But  this 
is  the  place  to  take  the  conceit  out  of  one,  and  no 
doubt  they  too  will  soon  see  the  wisdom  of  fraternizing. 
At  present  they  are  in  Coventry  as  well  as  in  clover. 
We  are  monks  here — the  Black  Monks  of  Spinster- 
ton — in  gaol  orders.  Mother  Maggs  is  the  only 
female  permitted  to  enter  our  community,  and  her 
we  regard  as  a  kind  of  Aunt  Sally,  set  up  to  ease 
us  of  half-crowns  for  trumpery ;  though  I  must  do 
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the  honest  creature  the  justice  to  own  she  cannot 
grow  very  rich  by  doing  the  Mercury  and  the  furnish- 
ing of  Whitewash-side.  Most  of  us-  here  are  on  the 
county,  and  make  the  ratepayers  pay  for  our  furni- 
ture as  well  as  board  and  lodging ;  but  we  never 
know  the  loss  of  an  article  while  another  has  it  to 
lend,  or  we  can  lay  hands  on  it  accommodatingly — 
for  the  Black  Monks  are  a  community.  The  cell 
doors  are  unlocked  and  unbarred  at  six  a.m.,  and 
entrance  given  to  the  cloisters  and  courtyard  below. 
Bullions  is  our  maid  of  all  work,  if  we  will  pay  him. 
Most  of  us  here  do  up  our  own  rooms,  and  like  the 
exercise.  The  day  is  spent  at  quoits,  or  an  innocent 
game  of  some  kind,  in  reading  the  papers,  in  talking 
law — in  which  we  are  all  very  profound — and  now 
and  then  in  whispering  scandal  of  one  another. 
There  is,  however,  one  grand  virtue  cultivated  in 
Whitewash-side — truth,  pure,  unsophisticated  truth. 
All  the  disguises  and  subterfuges  of  society  are 
thrown  off  here.  We  are  quite  at  home,  and 
appear  as  we  really  are.  This  is  a  great  relief  from 
a  life  of  acting  an  uphill  part  to  an  unsympathizing 
audience.  We  proclaim  our  faults,  we  boast  of  our 
rogueries.  We  are  candid  in  time,  for  'tis  all  sure  to 
come  out  in  the  court.  The  rest  of  our  rules  and  prac- 
tice you  will  learn  as  you  go  on.  Once  more  I  say, 
the  members  of  the  Whitewash  Club  welcome  another 
Black  Monk — Mr.  Hilary  Dove — to  their  jovial  com- 
munity. Bullions  and  Nic  will  make  a  place  for 
their  new  brother  between  them,  and  we  will  all 
follow  the  regular  business  of  the  evening/'' 

"  I  thank  you,  Mr.  President/'  said  the  discon- 
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solate  prisoner ;  "  I  thank  you,  my  brethren.  Un- 
accustomed as  I  am  to  public  speaking,  I  will  cut 
it  short,  and  ask  you  to  blow  a  cloud  with  me.  I 
have  here  a  few  choice  Havanahs ;  they  are  at  the 
service  of  the  community." 

Nothing  perhaps,  unless  a  pull  at  a  pot  of  stout, 
could  have  been  more  grateful  to  the  Black  Monks 
at  the  moment.  They  were  permitted  by  the  prison 
rules  but  one  quart  of  malt  liquor  a  day,  or  a  pint 
of  wine,  and  no  spirits  of  any  kind.  A  good  cigar 
and  the  presence  of  a  full  cloud  in  the  room  was  to 
place  them  in  Olympus. 

The  business  transacted  by  the  club  that  evening, 
and  indeed  every  evening  but  Sunday,  was  of  a  mixed 
kind  j  though  cards  were  interdicted  by  the  prison 
regulations,  there  was  no  close  espionage  to  prevent 
their  harmless  and  quiet  use  :  whist  and  cribbage  for 
stakes  seldom  above  the  range  of  the  copper  coinage 
were  the  principal  games  played,  but  these  with  a 
zest,  keenness,  and  ability  which  the  regular  gam- 
bling houses  of  great  cities  could  scarcely  equal, 
certainly  not  transcend.  Hilary  Dove,  who  was  no 
novice  in  any  matter  of  chance  or  speculation,  found 
himself  often  at  fault  in  dealing  with  the  experi- 
enced cards  of  a  gaol ;  he  was  therefore  content  to 
lose  his  money  like  a  gentleman,  and  to  acquire 
perfection  by  repeated  appeals  to  his  pocket.  At  the 
most,  however,  he  only  sacrificed  some  eighteen- 
pence  and  gained  an  amount  of  skill  and  dexterity 
which  would  some  day,  not  far  remote,  make  him 
the  envy  of  the  Merry  Thought,  and  all  social 
parties. 
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The  games  of  silence  ended,  those  of  noise  com- 
menced. The  club  adjourned  to  the  passage,  an 
arched-way  about  a  hundred  feet  in  length  and 
twenty  wide.  On  each  side  of  this  was  a  range  of 
cells.  The  special  business  of  the  Black  Monks  now 
was  to  troop  up  and  down  ostensibly  for  exercise, 
but  in  reality  to  annoy  and  distract  the  more  sedate 
inmates  who  elected  not  to  mate,  but  like  hermits 
each  to  keep  within  his  narrow  cell.  The  colonel, 
the  parson,  and  the  author  were  the  peculiar  objects 
of  this  kind  of  practical  joke,  which  seemed  as  a 
bold  summons  to  unite  with  the  sable  brotherhood, 
or  suffer  all  the  horrors  of  a  regular  siege.  Duffer 
led  the  way  by  purposely  exhibiting  his  famous 
patten  tramp,  and,  as  a  matter  of  discipline,  he  was 
emulously  followed  by  the  excited  and  enthusiastic 
brethren.  The  din  and  hubbub  through  the  vaulted 
space  was  unearthly  and  terrible,  it  seemed  as  if  so 
many  chained  devils  were  driving  up  and  down  to 
frighten  the  timid  into  their  toils,  going  about  seek- 
ing whom  they  might  devour.  Be  it  said  to  the 
credit  of  Hilary  Dove,  when  he  perceived  the  real 
gist  of  this  fiendish  and  cowardly  proceeding,  he  let 
his  footfall  drop  lightly  on  the  nags,  and  soon  found 
several  considerate  and  merciful  imitators  among 
the  disciples.  Thus  the  march  gradually  slackened, 
till  at  last  Duffer,  Nic,  and  Bullions  were  the  only 
troopers  left  to  keep  up  its  spirit  and  demoniacal 
energy.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  these  too 
at  first  mitigated,  and  then  entirely  ceased  their 
infernal  ardour  and  clatter.  Upon  this  the  Black 
Monks  betook  themselves  to  their  chairs,  each  rang- 
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ing  his  own  in  the  passage.  They  then  commenced 
singing  some  very  carnal  and  anti-monastic  songs 
condemning,  in  no  measured  terms,  a  secluded  life, 
breaking  their  snatches  of  doggrel  occasionally  by 
jests  of  a  still  coarser  character  and  accumulated 
volleys  of  oaths  and  laughter.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  some  really  charming  ditties  and 
national  airs  were  at  times  given  with  a  sweetness 
of  voice,  or  full  and  manly  delivery,  which  much 
compensated  for  the  ruder  and  more  animal  utter- 
ances. Duffer  himself  sang  a  capital  song,  and,  as 
we  know,  Hilary  Dove  had  good  claims  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  practised  vocalist. 

After  the  concert  came  a  round  of  story-telling. 
This  merged  into  an  animated  legal  discussion ;  the 
peculiar  points  in  the  case  of  each  inmate  were  de- 
bated with  an  amount  of  zeal  and  learning  which 
would  have  done  honour  to  Westminster  Hall.  The 
essential  difference  in  both  arenas  was  in  the  per- 
sistence of  the  Black  Monks  in  their  own  interpre- 
tation of  the  law.  Acts  of  Parliament,  precedents, 
judges,  juries,  or  even  the  dicta  of  the  great  lumi- 
nary present,  Attorney  Nic,  weighed  as  nothing 
against  the  set  opinion  and  prejudice  of  the  indi- 
vidual authority  concerned.  In  this  style  a  lively 
debate  was  kept  up  and  a  vast  store  of  legal  erudi- 
tion called  into  play  with  the  usual  effect  of  creating 
confusion  on  both  sides,  and  leaving  the  point  in 
dispute  always  undecided.  It  was  noticeable  that 
where  a  fundamental  difference  arose,  it  was  gene- 
rally quelled  by  some  of  the  sager  counsellors  sug- 
gesting that  it  was  the  law  itself,  or  the  practice  of 
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the  courts  which  was  wrong,  and  not  the  dissidents. 
This  original  and  ingenious  conclusion  for  the  most 
part  restored  the  universal  harmony. 

The  winding-up  of  the  eventful  day,  ten  o} clock, 
at  length  came,  announced  by  the  brisk  ringing  of 
a  warning-bell  for  about  a  minute.  There  was  a 
sudden  rush  through  the  passage  and  the  hearty 
utterance,  after  so  much  discord  and  clamour,  of 
"  Good-night  V  "  Good-night  all  \"  and  then  the 
shutting  to  of  various  cell  doors.  The  warder  next 
entered,  his  heavy  tread  and  clashing  keys  echoing 
through  the  now-deserted  hall.  Each  door  was 
again  re-opened,  a  bull's-eye  and  a  human  head  were 
thrust  in,  and  the  final  valediction  of  the  turnkey 
repeated  from  cell  to  cell  in  a  friendly  voice.  Then 
came  the  bang  and  the  crash,  the  jingling  and  rat- 
tling of  massive  keys,  the  driving  home  of  bolt  and 
lock — a  horrible  sequel,  embodying  all  the  dreadful 
reality  of  gaol  life.  Each  unfortunate  debtor  was 
now  caged  like  a  wild  beast,  or  a  murderer,  for  the 
night  :  and  he  must  bear  this  punishment  because 
he  happened  to  owe  money,  and  it  might  be  he  was 
too  simple  and  honest  to  get  on  in  the  world  and 
avoid  the  trammels  of  creditors  and  undiscriminating 
laws. 

Somewhat  in  this  unvarying  manner  three  months 
passed  away. 

During  his  incarceration  Hilary  Dove  had  much 
modified  his  notion  of  the  place.  Instead  of  grow- 
ing used  to  its  ways  and  to  the  inmates,  he  got  to  be 
heartily  tired  of  both.  He  began  by  degrees  to 
sink   in   the  estimation  of  his   companions,  and,  hi 
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fact,  of  every  one  connected  with  the  prison.  He 
became  unpopular,  while  others  by  degrees  stepped 
in  to  fill  the  seat  he  had  occupied  in  the  affections 
of  the  Black  Monks,  his  brethren.  With  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  prison  he  could  find  little  fault.  He 
had  acquired  a  disgust  of  the  situation  and  the  com- 
panionship, and  he  inwardly  groaned  for  a  speedy 
release,  if  this  could  be  accomplished  compatibly 
with  his  interests  in  the  busy  commercial  world. 
He  was  shrewd  enough  to  make  no  visible  signs  of 
discontent  or  dissatisfaction.  He  well  knew  this 
would  only  be  a  means  of  rendering  his  position  still 
more  disagreeable.  The  dull  routine  was  what 
affected  him  most.  There  was  the  same  repetition 
and  reiteration  from  day  to  day,  the  same  ringing, 
the  same  unlocking,  the  same  cleansing  without  the 
necessary  appliances,  the  same  breakfast,  the  same 
Bullions  with  his  eternal  lying  and  filching,  the  same 
summons  to  church,  the  same  faces,  with  here  and 
there  an  ugly  and  unfamiliar  change,  the  same  walks, 
the  same  play,  the  same  gambols,  the  same  newspapers, 
only  the  intelligence  happily  was  fresh  every  day,  the 
same  dinner,  often  shared  with  the  hungry  club  or  some 
curmudgeon  of  a  mess  companion,  the  same  cards,  the 
same  shouting,  singing,  disputing,  clattering,  cla- 
mouring, swearing, blaspheming, uttering  indecencies, 
and  dinningtales  of  wrongs  a  hundred  times  repeated; 
the  same  subjects  of  conversation  ;  that  eternal  vin- 
dication of  self  and  explanation  of  subtle  points  of 
law  ;  the  same  jests,  the  same  oaths,  the  same  stories, 
the  same  talking  at — not  to — people;  the  same  dread- 
ful locking  and  bolting  in  at  night,  with  the  warder's 
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heavy  tread,  the  clashing  of  the  keys,  the  dreary 
hollow  echo,  and  the  sudden,  dismal  dark  ;  in  one 
word,  the  same  unchanging  round  of  prison  life. 

All  this  wearied  and  disgusted  the  stirring  man 
of  the  world,  accustomed  to  push  about  everywhere, 
and  be  the  magnet  and  the  wonder  of  the  middle- 
class  circles,  where  he  found  himself  so  much  at 
home,  and  into  which  he  so  freely  and  socially  en- 
tered. He  had  no  true  intellectual  resources  to  fall 
back  upon.  He  longed  to  be  about  again,  amazing 
and  exciting  people  and  winning  their  applause,  ay,  or 
their  hatred,  if  that  on  the  other  side  gained  friends, 
as  it  did  invariably  in  political  matters.  He  saw 
meek  and  quiet  men  around  him  grow  nervous  and 
irritable  and  half-mad  in  their  dens.  They  would 
kick  their  doors — thick  and  massive  as  these  were — 
when  shut  up  for  the  night,  and  join  in  every  low 
breach  of  discipline  and  boisterous  revel  when  this 
could  be  done  unknown  to  the  turnkeys.  Hilary 
Dove  dreaded  a  like  change  in  himself.  To  forestall 
so  fatal  an  alteration  in  his  happy  temperament  he 
often  resolved  to  place  the  whole  story  of  his  situa- 
tion and  feelings  before  his  son-in-law  and  daughter, 
begging  them  to  effect  his  release  somehow. 

It  may  naturally  be  asked  how  his  wife  and  Iris 
bore  his  lengthened  imprisonment,  and  what  effect 
it  had  produced  on  Oberon  Spell  ?  The  simple 
truth  is,  the  whole  trio,  and  many  friends  besides, 
were  very  easy  about  the  matter,  for  one  good 
reason,  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  reality. 
Hilary  managed  to  have  his  letters  posted  in  Boulogne, 
and  all  the  time  appeared  to  his  relations  and  ac- 
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quaintance  as  if  passing  his  days  at  this  convenient 
debtor's  colony,,  but  constantly  occupied  there  on 
most  important  and  very  promising  business  projects. 
He  did  not  conceal  the  nefarious  demand  made 
upon  him  by  Wolfstein  and  Schnapps,  and  only 
pleaded  that  he  was  skilfully  evading  his  persecutors, 
while  active  negotiations  were  going  forward  to 
compromise  the  claim. 

It  was  one  of  the  politician's  stock  arguments,  that 
pecuniary  difficulties  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  revo- 
lutions, and  tend  to  destroy  the  best  concerted 
systems  and  schemes.  It  so  happened  that  the  same 
profound  cause  upset  his  hopeful  plan  of  concealment 
with  his  relations.  He  had  been  accustomed  since 
his  incarceration  to  concoct  one  or  two  letters  a 
week  to  Iris  and  Oberon,  and  sometimes  to  his 
wife,  descriptive  of  the  various  scenes  and  incidents 
he  was  going  through  at  the  French  port.  His 
fictions  were  always  pleasant  reading,  and  inter- 
spersed with  anecdotes  and  narratives  of  a  truly 
laughable  character ;  but  they  never  went  beyond 
verisimilitude.  He  knew  the  spot  he  was  writing 
about  well,  and  he  brought  his  intelligence  up  to 
the  day  by  the  aid  of  the  local  journals.  In  this 
way  the  concoction  appeared  as  graphic  and  genuine 
as  it  was  racy  and  agreeable. 

But  all  this  time  his  money  was  oozing  out  of 
his  pocket.  Life  at  Spinsterton  Towers,  close 
monastery  as  it  was,  involved  a  perpetual  outlay  of 
ready  cash,  a  kind  of  commodity  Hilary  Dove  was 
never  too  flush  of.  Had  the  situation  been  one  for 
credit,  few  mortals  could  conciliate  that  with  greater 
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success  on  doubtful  or  imaginary  capital ;  but  every 
penny  bad  to  be  paid  down  on  the  nail  or  in  ad- 
vance, and  this,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  a  very 
inconvenient  feature  for  the  promoter  of  public 
companies,  and  indeed  was  felt  to  be  the  great  dis- 
advantage and  novelty  of  the  place  to  most  of  the 
inmates.  At  length  merry  Hilary  was  approaching 
his  last  sovereign.  This  gone,  what  was  he  to  do  ? 
He  knew  that  to  apply  to  his  wife  would  be  utterly 
useless.  She  would  plead  the  old  story  of  inability 
or  poverty ;  but  if  he  wrote  to  Iris  for  a  remittance 
to  be  forwarded  to  Boulogne,  the  chances  of  delay 
or  loss  would  be  manifold,  and  there  was  the  almost 
absolute  certainty  that  his  energetic  and  affec- 
tionate daughter  would  post  off  instanter  for  the 
Continent,  personally  to  relieve  her  father's  wants. 
This  and  various  other  more  urgent  and  prudential 
considerations  prompted  candour  in  the  end  ;  and 
one  fine  morning  when  he  found  his  last  sovereign 
reduced  to  five  shillings,  and  his  popularity  on  the 
brink  of  sudden  collapse,  he  sat  down  and  indited 
the  whole  story  of  his  imprisonment  to  Oberon  and 
Iris,  winding  up  with  a  significant  hint  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  immediate  advance  to  enable  him  to 
maintain  his  distinguished  position  among  his 
honourable  colleagues,  with  some  of  whom  he  had 
projected  a  scheme  which,  without  any  manner  of 
doubt,  would  in  no  time  realize  a  fortune.  Having 
accomplished  this  flourish  he  calmly  awaited  a  visit 
from  his  daughter,  whose  nature  he  too  well 
knew  would  not  allow  her  to  rest  until,  seated 
by  his  side,  she   could   personally  relieve  what  she 
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could  at  once  understand  to  be  a  case  of  urgent 
need. 

Iris  loved  her  father  better  perhaps  than  she  loved 
anything  on  earth,  not  even  her  husband  or  infant 
better.  The  moment  she  learnt  that  he  was  a  caged 
debtor,  she  hurried  from  her  home,  and  left  her 
father's  voluminous  letter  enclosed  for  Oberon,  ex- 
plaining the  cause  of  her  sudden  absence.  She  first 
directed  her  steps  to  her  mother,  to  whom  she  told 
the  sad  story.  Mother  and  daughter  laid  in  such  a 
stock  of  delicacies  as  must  have  kept  the  unhappy 
recluse  for  a  full  month  at  least  in  comfort  and 
luxury.  Thus  supplied  they  started  forthwith  for 
Spinster  ton  Towers.  Iris  was  in  tears  as  she  alighted 
from  the  fly  at  the  great  gate  of  the  fortress,  and 
her  mother  could  ill  suppress  the  secret  agitation 
which  had  seized  her  on  nearing  that  formidable 
prison. 

They  were  soon  ushered  by  Jonas  Flook,  the 
gaoler,  into  the  small  whitewashed  waiting-room  of 
the  gaol,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  melancholy 
captive  appeared :  he  was  round,  sleek,  rubicund 
and  jolly  notwithstanding  the  lowness  of  his  purse, 
and  was  now  overflowing  with  delight  at  the  visit  of 
his  wife  and  daughter.  Moreover,  he  happened  to 
be  at  the  moment  after  a  capital  dinner  off  of 
rumpsteak  and  oyster-sauce,  a  choice  supply  of 
vegetables,  raspberry  and  currant-pie,  Stilton  cheese 
and  salad,  and  a  pint  of  good  draught  stout.  None 
could  have  looked  less  wobegone  or  more  genial 
and  happy  than  the  long-caged  prisoner  Hilary  Dove. 
Rushing  to  Iris  first,  he  exclaimed — 
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"  My  dear,  dear  child  \" 

"  Why,  pa  V  said  Iris,  burstiDg  into  au  irrepres- 
sible fit  of  laughter,  while  tears  of  gladness  mingled 
with  those  of  grief  already  in  her  eyes,  "  I  thought 
you  were  dying,  and  I  have  found  you  as  round  and 
fat  and  sleek  as  a  prize  pig." 

"  And  why  not,  my  dear  ?  This  is  the  place  for 
fun  and  jollity  ;  you  know  how  I  love  both.  Barring 
a  little  contradiction  of  late  in  the  dulness  of  the 
routine,  in  the  plague  of  a  lying  and  thieving  servant 
whom  one  cannot  change,  and  in  the  dryness  of  my 
bank,  I  have  been  very  happy  here,  as  you  must 
have  ascertained  from  my  volume  of  a  letter.  I  need 
not  ask  how  both  of  you  are.  You  look  charming, 
Iris ;  and  as  for  your  quiet  mother,  she  seems  as 
comfortable  as  a  well  fed  mawsy  cat,  too  lazy  to 
catch  mice.  But  how  is  Oberon — how  does  he  bear 
his  lot  ?  And  the  dear  baby,  my  grandson,  what  of 
him  V» 

"  Oberon  would  be  here  by  my  side  and  yours — 
for  love  with  him  is  stronger  than  pride — but  I  stole 
off  without  him,  leaving  him  your  very  pleasant 
letter  to  console  him  and  inform  him  dutifully  of 
my  whereabouts.  I  thought  I  would  not  reduce  my 
husband  to  a  visit  to  Spinsterton  Towers,  and  he  is 
hard-worked  and  sad  enough  already.  As  for  Ber- 
tram, every  one  says  he  is  a  prodigy  of  an  infant, 
and  he  is  the  dead  image  of  you,  father."" 

"  Then,  my  dear,  for  a  dead  image  he  is  the 
making  of  the  liveliest  and  happiest  mortal  in  Chris- 
tendom.     But  do  tell  me  about  Oberon." 

"  Oh,  he   is  calm  and  resigned ;  he  docs  not  eat 
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much,  he  sleeps  little ;  lie  has  taken  again  to  grow- 
ing a  beard,  and  has  already  an  enormous  one ;  and 
he  works  very  hard  at  his  poem  and  various  desul- 
tory writings.  He  is  quite  a  hermit,  I  assure  you, 
visits  nowhere ;  in  fact  he  has  got  into  a  gloomy, 
moping  way,  and  spends  his  time  solely  amidst  his 
books  and  his  papers/" 

"  Poor,  poor  lad,  I  grieve  for  him  !  He  is  one  of 
a  class  who  feel  misfortune  as  guilt,  and  bow  their 
heads  as  criminals  when  they  should  lift  them  up 
with  energy  to  baffle  obstruction.  He  has  not  the 
nature  or  the  art  to  bear  sorrows  like  me." 

"  And  yet  he  is  as  brave  as  a  lion." 

"  Ay,  brave  for  good,  but  a  very  coward  for  evil. 
I  wish  I  were  near  him  to  give  him  the  pluck  of 
vice — a  little  of  the  devil,  the  only  spirit  to  carry  a 
man  boldly  through  the  world." 

"  A  spirit  which  my  Oberon  has  not,  and  shall 
never  have,  dear  father ;  he  will  do  well  enough :  I 
will  look  to  him.  But  for  you,  what  can  I  do  to 
get  you  out?" 

"  Oh,  do  nothing ;  it  suits  me  just  now  to  be 
made  a  victim  ;  I  shall  thrive  on  my  miseries.  Only 
the  place  now  and  then  gets  insufferably  dull,  and 
our  general,  Bullions,  has  taken  of  late  to  thieve 
and  lie  lustily,  and  manages  to  make  my  abode  and 
that  of  others  a  shade  or  two  uncomfortable." 

"  I  can  well  believe  it.  You  must  not  remain 
here.  I  will  free  you;  I  am  not  your  daughter  if  I 
do  not." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  should  be  devilishly  glad — 
one  gets  a  sad  habit  of  swearing  here — to  be  myself 
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again,  with  the  full  use  of  my  limbs  to  move  about 
where  I  like  ;  only  whatever  you  do,  consult  Oberon. 
Remember  you  are  a  wife  now,  and  must  do  nothing 
without  the  consent  of  your  husband/'' 

"  Oh,  indeed  \"  and  Iris  gave  a  significant  look  at 
her  mother,  who  was  impassive  and  silent  as  usual. 

It  was  noticeable  that  Mrs.  Dove  did  not  utter  a 
word  during  the  whole  interview ;  she  nevertheless 
found  means  to  be  practically  useful,  and  slipped 
from  under  her  clothes  a  bottle  of  the  rarest  French 
brandy,  passing  it  to  her  husband  muffled  up  in  a 
capacious  pocket-handkerchief.  This  clandestine 
stock  and  the  other  luxuries  were  conveyed  by  the 
prisoner  to  his  cell ;  he  afterwards  strolled  about 
the  promenade,  and  chatted  agreeably  with  his 
daughter,  his  wife  moving  along  like  an  automaton 
at  his  side  in  the  same  taciturn  manner.  At  length 
it  was  time  to  part,  and  the  separation  took  place 
without  tears  or  any  violent  emotion  on  either  side, 
Iris  declaring  that  the  visit  was  delightful,  and  the 
scene  altogether  very  novel  and  refreshing,  the  more 
so  because  the  pleasure  was  wholly  unexpected.  Her 
mother  did  not  forget  to  drop  a  small  coin  into  the 
turnkey's  hand,  and  Iris  took  an  opportunity  to 
present  a  large  one  to  each  of  the  functionaries, 
thanking  Flook  and  Crouper,  the  warders,  at  the 
same  time  with  her  most  gracious  smile  for  their 
attention  and  kindness  to  her  unhappy  father. 

Her  reflection  and  almost  out-spoken  observation 
as  she  proceeded  to  the  station  with  her  mother  was 
somewhat  to  the  following  effect: — "My  father  is  a 
captive,  and  is  happy ;  my  husband  is  a  free  man  in 
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his  home  and  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  is 
miserable.  He  wants  the  pluck  of  vice,  as  my 
father  said,  to  despise  the  world  or  command  it. 
Affliction  ! — there  is  no  affliction  but  in  the  brain 
and  heart ;  certain  it  is  not  in  circumstance.  For 
my  father,  I  will  release  him ;  he  shall  not  vege- 
tate in  a  gaol  \" 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

IRIS    SPELL    VANQUISHES    JONATHAN    CUBBORN. 

S  a  first  step  in  this  bold  resolution  to  free 
her  father,  Iris  resolved  to  see  Jonathan 
Cubborn  himself,  believing  truly,  that  he 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  entire  persecu- 
tion.     She  did  not  dream  of  uttering  a  word  of  this 
her  firm  intention  to  her  husband.      She  well  knew 
he  would  abhor  the  thought  of  any  such  rash  effort, 
and  strictly  interdict  it.      Determined  to  act  on  her 
own  responsibility,  she  made   up   her  mind  to  visit 
the  attorney  at  his  private  lodgings,  wherever  these 
might  be.      She  was  unwilling  to  be  seen  in  Staple 
Inn,  where  in  the  day  time  the  clerks  would   note 
her,  and  in  the  evening  the   porter    at  the  gate,  or 
his  wife  or  daughter.    Accordingly  she  had  recourse 
to  what   she  wittily  called   her   London   Directory, 
Moses  Picker,  and  after  some  little  trouble  in  the 
way  of  negotiation,  ascertained  that  Jonathan  Cub- 
born  lived  in  obscure  lodgings  in  one  of  the  nume- 
rous streets  off  the    Mile   End-road.      At  the  same 
time  she  learnt  other  particulars,  at  their  set  value, 
which  she  considered  necessary  and  useful  for  her 
purpose.      An   omnibus    soon    bore   her   to   White- 
chapel,  and    thence    she   bent  her  way   steadily  to 
Covert-street,  East  End.      Mrs.  Tutler,  the  landlady, 
with  whose  name,  habits,   and  belongings  she  had 
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become  previously  acquainted,  received  Iris  with  a 
profusion  of  civilities  which  were  quite  according  to 
her  manner.  She  was  a  middle-aged,  slatternly 
woman,  dressed  in  an  old  olive-coloured  merino, 
torn  in  the  skirt  in  two  places  by  "  her  naughty 
Prinny,"  a  very  shaggy  skye -terrier,  who  made 
himself  heard  in  the  passage  at  the  entrance  of  a 
stranger. 

"  My  daughter  informs  me  you  want  to  see  Mr. 
Cubborn." 

"  I  do/'  said  Iris,  radiantly  smiling ;  "  is  he 
in  ?" 

"  Perhaps  you  would  walk  in,  ma'am,  and  take  a 
seat — Mr.  Cubborn  is  not  in.  You  came  by  ap- 
pointment, I  presume?" 

u  I  wish  to  see  him." 

"  Not  an  easy  matter  here.  He  is  more  of  an 
owl  than  a  lark  in  the  Mile  End-road.  He  has  his 
latch-key  and  lets  himself  in.  We  see  little  of  him 
after  the  morning's  slopping  bath,  that  floods  the  room, 
and  the  breakfast,  which  is  two  dinners  rolled  into 
a  nine  o'clock  meal.  After  his  gorge,  and  leaving 
his  chamber  like  a  pigsty,  he  makes  himself  scarce, 
and  is  seldom  seen  till  next  morning.  But  he  will 
be  with  us  this  evening  at  eight,  as  some  gents  are 
to  come  to  supper." 

"  Oh,  his  friends  the  two  Swivels,  and  the 
foreigners  Wolfstein  and  Schnapps.      Am  I  right  ?" 

"  Well,  there  is  no  saying,  ma'am ;  he  is  very 
close.  But  we  get  it  all  out  of  the  cabmen.  No 
names  are  mentioned  here  ;  but  walls  have  ears,  you 
see,  my  dear,  and  my  daughter  is  wonderfully  sharp, 
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and  catches  a  word  inside,,  and  outside  the  door  for 
the  matter  of  that,  now  and  then." 

11  Then  I  was  right  in  my  conjecture  Ty 

"  You  were,  ma'am.  I  see  you  like  my  little 
darling." 

"  Oh  !  he  is  a  charming  dog." 

"  Ma'am,  you  don't  know  him.  He  is  sensibler 
than  a  Christian.  'Tis  wonderful  how  he  knows 
my  ways.  Prinny,  beg,  sir,  and  show  the  lady  your 
pretty  paws.  You  don't  happen  to  have  a  half- 
crown  in  your  pocket,  ma'am  ?  You  will  see  how 
he  will  pick  it  up.      Stand  up,  sir  !" 

Iris  with  a  ringing  laugh,  and  really  interested 
— for  she  had  still  much  of  the  child  left  in  her — 
drew  the  coin  indicated  from  her  purse,  and  cast  it 
on  the  floor  as  directed.  Prinny  or  Prince,  royal 
dog  as  he  was,  eagerly  ran  to  pick  up  the  silver, 
and  placed  it  in  his  mistress's  hand  most  lovingly. 

"  You  see,  ma'am,  what  a  dear,  precious  creature 
he  is." 

"  Oh,  he  is  quite  a  love.  Nay,  you  must  keep 
it  as  a  small  memento  of  the  pleasure  you  have 
given  me.  It  will  answer  for  another  time.  He  is 
so  clever.  I  hope  your  guests  will  not  arrive  before 
their  hour,  and  catch  us  here." 

"  Dear  me,  no,  ma'am.  Their  rule  is  to  be  after, 
not  before.  But  you  look  faintish,  you  do,  poor 
soul,  after  perhaps  a  long  journey.  What  will 
you  drink,  ma'am  ?  I  take  a  little  gin  and  bitters 
myself;  it  agrees  with  me.  But  a  drop  of  pale 
brandy  I  think  would  suit  you.  Shall  my  little 
girl  run  and  fetch  a  half  a  pint  or  so  ?      The  water 
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in  the  kettle  downstairs  is  nice  and  hot,  and  with  a 
bit  of  lump  sugar  it  is  capital/'' 

"Thank  you,  not  at  present;  but  if  you  will 
accept  this,  you  may  get  yourself  what  you 
please/" 

Mrs.  Tutler  stood  up  and  curtsied  very  low,  taking 
the  florin  presented  to  her,  while  her  eyes,  always 
of  the  most  liquid,  actually  overflowed  with  tears 
of  joy. 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am,  thank  you.  I  saw  you 
were  a  real  lady  in  a  moment,  and  my  Prinny  took 
to  you  amazingly.  He  knows  the  right  sort  of 
people,  you  may  be  sure.  You  can't  tell  how  he 
shuns  those  who  give  him  nothing.  You  will  ex- 
cuse me,  ma'am,  but  I  will  send  my  daughter  to 
the  Mummers  for  a  little  of  my  cordial ;  I  do  feel 
poorly  myself — queerish  after  a  clay's  hard  work  and 
grief,  ma'am/'  And  saying  this,  Mrs.  Tutler  dis- 
appeared, and  left  Iris  to  her  thoughts  and  the 
examination  of  the  apartment.  The  furniture  was 
of  the  meanest  description  ;  but  in  the  room  was  a 
very  large  escritoire,  which  appeared  to  be  secured 
with  infinite  care,  no  fewer  than  three  locks — they 
were  patents — being  placed  on  the  massive  circular 
door  which  covered  in  the  top,  and  each  of  the 
drawers  being  fastened  with  a  similar  attention 
to  secrecy  and  safety.  It  was  plain  nothing  could 
be  made  from  the  survey,  so  for  further  or  full  in- 
formation she  must  rely  on  the  lodging-house  keeper, 
who  returned  quite  comforted  and  disposed  to  be 
comfortable  with  others. 

"You  see  I  have  not  been   long,  ma'am.      The 
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Alummers  is  quite  convenient,  and  my  Georgina  is 
so  handy,  nia'aru.  I'm  snre  I  don't  know  what  I 
should  do  without  her.  She  does  nearly  all  the 
work  of  this  great  house,  ma'am ;  she  is  so  very 
clever,  and  capital  at  cleaning  and  giving  a  person 
a  nice  cup  of  tea  and  toast  in  bed  of  a  morning, 
and  she  is  a  good  cook,  ma'am,  and  first-rate  at  the 
washtub  and  ironing,  and  she  can't  be  matched  for 
rubbing  up  the  furniture  and  shining  the  tins  and 
coppers,  ma'am.  But  for  all  that,  between  us, 
ma'am,  my  daughter  and  me  we  don't  get  on  well. 
She  is  so  very  contrary,  and  wont  consider  people. 
For  my  part,  when  I  am  low  and  sinking  I  can't 
abear  being  contradicted,  and  I  do  like  my  comforts, 
ma'am  ;  I  was  always  used  to  'em.  When  poor 
Air.  Tutler  was  alive — he  was  a  sea-captain,  ma'am 
— I  had  my  own  way  and  did  just  as  I  liked;  but 
since  this  young  creature  has  grown  up,  do  you 
know,  ma'am,  and  'tis  strange  to  say  it,  she  takes  a 
pleasure  in  crossing  me  and  denying  me  my  little 
comforts.  I  do  believe,  between  us  both,  she  is 
jealous  of  me.  'Tis  really  true,  ma'am  ;  the  gentle- 
men, she  thinks,  wont  look  at  a  child  like  her,  but 
confine  their  attentions  to  me.  I'm  sure  I  can't 
think  what  men  can  do  marrying  mere  girls — skin 
and  bones,  and  no  experience,  ma'am — while  middle- 
aged  women — round  and  plump,  like  me,  and  used 
to  the  world — are  in  the  market." 

"  But  you  do  not  think  of  changing  your  con- 
dition, do  you  ?" 

"  I  only  wish  I  had  the  chance,  ma'am.  'Tis  so 
nice  to  have  a  provider,  ma'am,  one  bound  to  work 
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for  you,  to  get  you  everything  while  you  are  doing 
nothing  but  keeping  house,  which  is  easy  when  one 
has  the  buying  of  things  and  always  something  in 
the  pocket.  I'm  sure  I  had  occasion  to  grieve  for 
the  loss  of  poor  Tutler,  who  was  wrecked,  ma'am ;  I 
had  occasion  to  grieve  for  him  a  hundred  times  since 
his  death.  I  only  wish  I  had  the  likes  of  him  again. 
He  was  a  rare  good  man,  gave  me  my  own  way  and 
all  his  money,  and  never  asked  no  questions  of  what 
I  did  with  it — so  unlike  his  daughter ;  but  for  all 
that  she  is  my  child,  and  as  I  said  very  handy.  She 
is  busy  now  below,  getting  up  everything  in  apple- 
pie  order  for  supper  ;  that  is,  as  far  as  she  can  go. 
My  lodger  is  a  bit  of  a  screw  and  a  miser ;  he  not 
only  gives  nothing  but  trouble  and  bother,  but 
leaves  out  nothing,  and  docks  me  of  my  extras ;  then 
he  is  always  talking  some  nonsense  or  the  other  to 
my  daughter,  who  has  her  seductive  ways  and  tries 
to  please  people,  which  is  very  wrong  and  forward 
in  a  girl  at  her  childish  age.  Do  you  know,  ma'am, 
he  was  agoing  to  sell  her/' 

"  To  sell  her  ?" 

"  To  sell  her  like  a  slave  or  a  good  for  nothing, 
ma'am.'" 

"  But  how  did  you  discover  it  V 

"  Quite  natural  and  simple,  ma'am.  Georgina 
put  her  hand  into  his  pocket  in  brushing  his  clothes, 
and  comes  upon  a  letter  to  a  scamp  of  his  acquain- 
tance, who  was  to  spirit  her  off  one  fine  evening  to 
Southampton,  and  from  that  to  God  knows  where, 
ma'am." 

"  And  your  daughter  gave  you  the  letter  ?" 
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"  In  course,  ma'am.  I  have  brought  her  up 
obedient  and  bidable,  she  durst  not  do  otherwise  j  but 
she  didn't  ought  to  encourage  those  young  fellows/'' 

"  And  what  did  you  do  in  the  matter  ?w 

"  Why,  nothing  particular,  ma'am,  only  I  was  on 
my  guard  :  but  we  took  no  notice — poor  struggling 
lodging-house  keepers  can't  afford  to  be  squeamish — 
and  the  girl  is  sharp  enough  for  a  whole  army  of 
them.  I  can  trust  to  her,  and  she  is  so  handy ;  it 
-would  ruin  me  to  lose  her." 

"  Mr.  Cubborn  is  not  very  handsome,  nor  is  he 
very  likely  to  win  any  young  lady's  affections." 

"  Well,  there's  no  saying,  I'm  sure,  ma'am. 
I  know  Georgina  has  some  of  those  notions,  but  for 
my  part  I  can  see  no  difference  in  one  man  from 
another,  if  they  are  good  providers  and  not  sickly. 
I  would  not  marry  a  hospital,  ma'am,  and  Mr.  Cub- 
born,  after  all,  did  not  bring  on  his  owrn  misfortune. 
It  was  all  of  a  scamp  of  a  fellow,  a  poor  scribbler 
of  the  name  of  Spell,  who  cut  his  nose  open,  poor 
gentleman,  with  a  flint  stone,  he  did  indeed,  ma'am." 

11  And  who  told  you  this,  my  good  woman  ?" 

u  Oh,  nobody  told  me,  ma'am  ;  I  always  knowed 
it ;  'twas  long  ago  in  the  papers.  Ah  !  dear  soul, 
he  must  have  been  a  sad  sufferer  from  the  villain." 

"  I  happen  to  know  all  the  circumstances  well, 
Mrs.  Tutler;  and  believe  me,  Mr.  Spell  is  a  high- 
minded  gentleman,  and  always  has  been;  and  Jona- 
than Cubborn  is  now,  as  he  ever  has  been — a  cur. 
He  got  his  broken  nose  in  fair  stand-up  fight  with 
Mr.  Spell  as  a  school-boy,  and  there  was  no  stone 
in  the  question." 

15—3 
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"  Then  the  papers  did  not  speak  the  truth,  they 
said  it  was  a  flint-stone,  and  held  between  his 
knuckles." 

u  Nothing  more  false  or  base  could  be  uttered,  I 
can  assure  you." 

"  Lord !  what  lies  they  do  put  in  the  papers. 
"Well,  will  you  believe  me,  ma'am,  I  took  it  all  as 
pure  gospel ;  but  'tisn't  that  I  have  any  reason  to 
talk  well  of  my  lodger  :  I  was  kind  to  him,  ma'am, 
kind  as  a  woman  might  be  to  a  single  young  man 
without  nobody  to  do  for  him ;  but  he  is  a  scamp, 
ma'am,  he  calls  me  old  woman,  and  has  the  impu- 
dence to  make  love  to  my  daughter  before  my  face, 
and  this  without  an  ounce  of  generosity  to  make  up 
for  his  wildness.  Ah,  lodging-house  keeping  is  an 
'orrid  life.  In  the  beginning  'tis  all  well  enough ; 
and  when  I  lost  my  poor  husband,  and  was  spruce 
and  trim  in  my  widow's  cap,  it  was  a  little  change 
and  prospect;  anything  for  companionship.  But 
then,  the  worst  of  it  is,  women  have  hearts,  ma'am, 
and  the  men  'ent  got  none.  I'm  sure  it  would 
surprise  you  how  I  got  taken  in.  The  first  lodger 
I  had  was  a  nice  young  fellow,  he  was  so  considerate 
and  gentlemanly;  and  I  am  certain  I  deserved  it. 
You  see  I  was  not  long  a  widow,  and  I  had  nothing 
else  to  do,  so  I  mended  and  made  for  him,  and 
looked  after  his  washing,  and  bought  for  him,  and 
he  never  found  fault  with  me.  And,  to  tell  you  a 
secret,  ma'am,"  —  here  Mrs.  Tutler  wiped  a  tear 
from  her  eyes  with  the  corner  of  her  apron — "  I 
loved  that  young  man.  He  was  in  the  docks,  ma'am, 
and  would  have  made  a  good  provider.    To  be  sure, 
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how  I  did  love  him  !  I  could  not  bear  him  out  of 
my  sight.  I  never  did  really  and  truly — that  is, 
really  and  truly — love  Georgina's  father ;  though  he 
was  a  good  husband  to  me,  and  gave  me  all  his 
earnings,  and  brought  me  home  nice  presents  from 
abroad.  But,  I  took  to  young  Tubbs,  somehow,  in 
a  moment,  he  was  so  winning  like ;  and  you  see  I 
was  lonely,  having  no  one  but  the  girl,  and  she  was 
always  busy  working  about.  Well,  what  do  you 
think,  ma'am  ?  after  all  my  kindness,  he  went  and 
got  married  to  a  grocer's  daughter.  They  say  he 
made  a  good  match  of  it, — but  he  does  not  know 
what  he  lost,  I  do,  the  more's  the  pity  !  I  have 
nothing  to  say  against  him,  ma'am.  He  never  was 
sweet  upon  me ;  the  love,  I  must  say,  was  all  on  my 
side.  Ah  !  poor  weak  woman  !  He  was  not  like 
the  next  one,  ma'am,  a  man  of  fifty,  if  he  was  a  day. 
He  was  an  unprincipled  vagabone,  ma'am,  he  was, 
and  borrowed  forty  pounds  of  me,  all  my  poor  hus- 
band's money,  and  went  off  with  his  wife  and  six 
children  to  the  diggings,  ma'am.  He  was  all  the 
time  a  married  man,  and  I  not  to  know  it ;  and  the 
lawyer  said  I  had  no  remedy,  as  he  never  did  make 
no  pretension,  ma'am.  It  was  only  my  silly,  soft 
ways  a  looking  after  him.  But  who  would  have 
thought  he  was  married  upwards  of  thirty  years — 
he  was,  ma'am ;  men  are  such  deceivers.  I  have  had 
fifty  lodgers,  or  more,  since  then  of  various  sorts, 
some  good,  some  bad,  some  indifferent,  and  some  I 
don't  know  how  to  describe  them.  Many,  no  doubt, 
would  be  capital  providers,  and  would  have  made 
good  husbands,  but  to  my  sorrow,  ma'am,  they  were 
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not  marrying  men,  and  I  lost  them  all  one  after 
another.  Of  late,  would  you  believe  it,  ma'am,  my 
own  daughter  stands  in  my  way — a  mere  child,  just 
turned  her  nineteenth  year.  Oh,  I  am  fairly  sick 
of  men  and  their  stupid  likings  without  sense  or 
reason.  Even  the  stingy  scamp  I  have  now  in  my 
house,  forsooth  pretends  not  to  notice  me,  but  is  so 
sweet  on  Georgy  dear.  I'll  Georgy  him  !  He  came 
here  as  a  medical  student,  ma'am,  that  he  did ;  but 
I  found  out  the  same  night  he  was  a  lawyer,  and  I 
know  all  about  him.  You  see  we  have  such  oppor- 
tunities in  lodgings,  ma'am;  'tis  impossible  to  keep 
secrets  in  them;  we  know  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
house  and  furniture,  in  particular  the  chest  of 
drawers,  ma'am.  I  have  only  to  ask  old  Molly,  the 
apple-woman  at  the  corner,  or  the  cabmen,  for  the 
outside  goings-on,  and  we  know  how  to  keep  up  our 
information  indoors,  I  and  my  daughter  together. 
But  I  never  trouble  myself  about  other  people's 
business, — where's  the  use  ?  I  have  sorrows  enough 
of  my  own.  Oh,  dear  !  dear !  'tis  a  cruel,  neglectful 
world  !  But  time  is  drawing  on,  ma'am ;  I  must 
be  off.  I  suppose  you  will  take  nothing,  ma'am, 
before  he  comes  in.  If  you  would  prefer  a  little 
neat  brandy  ?" 

"  No,  thank  you.  What  a  charming  creature  to 
be  sure  !  He  knows  what  you  were  saying  about 
going,  and  is  already  at  the  door  !" 

"Ah,  the  dear.  Come,  Prinny.  What  name 
shall  I  say,  ma'am,  when  he  comes  in?" 

"  Oh,  it  does  not  matter ;  say  a  lady  wishes  to 
see  him  on  business." 
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"  I  understand,  ina'ain.  Conie,  Prinny,  come 
sir, — the  dear  !  A  good  dog,  Prinny ;  he  knows 
how  to  pick  up  the  money,  the  fellow  that  run  away 
with  the  forty  pounds  taught  him.  Ah,  he  was  a 
clever  man,  and  so  young  looking,  who  could  be- 
lieve he  was  a  married  man,  and  had  six  grown 
children.  I  can't  see  what  married  men  have  to  do 
in  lodgings  which  was  only  intended  for  single  ones, 
and  them  to  get  soon  settled.  Come,  Prinny ;  you 
see  he  wants  me  to  go,  ma'am,  and  pulls  my  dress ; 
'tis  about  his  bed-time,  and  he  knows  Mr.  Cubborn 
is  a-coming  and  avoids  him,  for  he  gives  him  no- 
thing. Good-bye,  ma'am,  should  I  not  see  you 
again,"  and  Mrs.  Tutler,  smiling  her  best  smile,  at 
last  left  the  room. 

Iris  had  not  long  to  wait.  A  few  moments  after 
the  departure  of  the  landlady,  a  loud  cabman's 
knock  came  to  the  door.  It  was  opened  by  the 
ubiquitous  Georgina,  who  immediately  announced 
that  a  lady  was  in  the  room. 

"  A  lady  !"  said  Jonathan  Cubborn,  cautiously 
entering.  "  Oh,  Iris,  is  that  you  ?  I  am  so  glad  to 
see  you  in  this  humble  crib,"  began  the  lawyer 
familiarly,  and  stretching  forth  his  hand. 

Iris  stood  up,  and  withdrew  haughtily  from  his 
advances.  u  I  have  come,  Mr.  Cubborn,"  said  she, 
again  resuming  her  seat  with  calm  dignity — "  I 
have  come  on  the  business  of  those  forged  bills,  for 
which  my  husband  has  suffered  and  my  father  is 
suffering  now."  She  fixed  her  inevitable  eye  on  the 
attorney,  who  winced  and  coloured  slightly. 

"  Come,    come,  Iris,  don't   talk  nonsense.      We 
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used  to  be  friends,  you  know,  till  Spell  and  I  had 
that  row,  and  he  cut  me  with  that  rascally  stone. 
But,  come,  I  say,  let  us  be  old  friends  again. 
Upon  my  soul  I  am  sorry  the  poor  chap  lost  his 
cause — and  your  father,  too  ?  Ah  !  that  is  too 
bad  !" 

"  You  and  your  gang  will  find  it  so  if  you  do 
not  speedily  proceed  to  restitution.  Pay  back  Mr. 
Spell  his  money,  and  release  my  father,  and  I  have 
done  with  you.  Persevere  in  your  present  diabo- 
lical course,  and  I  expose  the  whole  conspiracy  V3 

"  But  what  the  devil  have  I  to  do  with  conspira- 
cies, my  dear  ?  You  should  know  what  you  are 
saying,  and  whom  you  are  addressing/'' 

"  I  not  only  know  what  I  am  saying,  and  whom 
I  am  addressing,  but  I  know  the  whole  plot  and 
your  co- conspirators  in  it,  maugre  all  your  fine- 
drawn concealments  and  precautions  V 

"  Oh,  you  do  \"  Jonathan  Cubborn  laughed, 
but  still  felt  uneasy.  It  was  the  first  time  any  one 
had  the  shrewdness  and  courage  to  face  him  in  this 
manner,  and  the  gaze  of  Iris  was  rootedly  fixed  on 
his  forbidding  countenance. 

"  Yes,  I  know  a  great  deal,  and  I  am  on  the 
track  to  know  a  great  deal  more.  But  as  I  do  not 
wish  my  husband's  name  or  my  father's  to  be  fur- 
ther mixed  up  with  a  den  of  abominable  scoundrels, 
I  have  called  to  know  whether  your  mother  and 
you  will  make  restitution."" 

"  My  dear  girl,  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter 
but  from  the  newspapers/'' 

"  And  of  course  you  know  nothing  of  the  gang 
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who  arc  to  meet  you  here  to-night,  and  the  object 
of  the  gathering  V* 

Jonathan  Cubborn  now  turned  very  pale,  but  he 
kept  his  seat,  while  Iris  arose  and  approached  the 
door. 

"  I  sit  because  I  am  tired  j  if  you  choose  to  stand, 
do — perhaps  it  is  your  place  before  me.  I  have  lis- 
tened to  you,  Iris  Dove,  or  Spell — unlucky  name 
for  you — and  I  once  more  warn  you  to  be  careful  of 
what  you  say.  A  threat  to  extort  money  by  false  pre- 
tences may  consign  you  to  the  custody  of  a  police- 
man in  a  few  seconds.  You  have  felt  my  power  in 
that  direction  before  now.'" 

"  And  defy  you  now,  as  I  did  then.  Do  not 
dream  that  you  can  awe  or  terrify  me.  I  tell  you, 
you  dare  not  invoke  the  aid  of  policeman  or  law. 
You  dread  both,  and  with  just  reason.  It  needs 
but  a  breath  from  me  to  ruin  you.  But  I  have 
not  come  hither  to  bandy  words  with  a  creature 
like  you.  "Will  you,  or  will  you  not,  compensate 
my  husband  and  release  my  father  ?" 

Cubborn  paused  a  few  moments,  fixing  his  eyes 
slowly  and  inquiringly  on  his  inquisitor,  and  then 
answered  firmly,  "  I  will." 

"You  will?" 

"  Yes,  Iris ;  but  upon  one  condition/''  Here  he 
stood  up  and  advanced  a  step  or  two  into  the  centre 
of  the  room.  "  Iris,  hear  me" — his  voice,  always 
husky,  now  grew  thick,  and  he  was  still  deadly  pale 
— "Iris,  I  have  long  loved  you — loved  you  since  a 
boy.  Nay,  you  must  hear  me  out — by  my  soul 
you  must.      I  will  pay  the  money  myself — for  we 
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are  rich  enough  for  that — only  be  mine — mine  sub 
rosd !" 

"  I  hare  forced  myself  to  hear  you  out,  you  ugly, 
detestable  cur,  for  I  know  I  hold  you  in  my  power, 
and  I  can  crush  you  and  that  monster  in  human 
shape,  your  mother,  at  any  moment.  But  I  go 
now ;  and  you  will  find  it  less  easy  to  insult  me, 
than  to  hatch  forgeries  and  conspiracies.  Get  aside, 
fellow,  and  let  me  pass  \" 

"  No,  not  without  a  kiss" 

"  Villain !"  and  with  the  force  of  a  Hercules  she 
dashed  the  wretch  from  her,  and  fled  from  the  room. 

Mrs.  Tutler's  daughter  was  outside  the  door  in 
usual  lodging-house  fashion,  sucking  in  every  word 
of  the  conversation. 

"  Oh  !  you  there,  my  good  girl.  I  am  glad  you 
were  a  witness  to  that  ruffian's  language.  You 
scarcely  know  what  a  monster  you  have  in  the 
house ;  but  beware  V3  And  with  this  Iris  Spell 
hurried  down  the  steps,  and  soon  finding  a  cab, 
was  not  long  in  reaching  her  home. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

IRIS    RELEASES    HER    FATHER. 


RIS     communicated     the    result    of    her 

strange   visit   to   Jonathan    Cubborn   to 

no  one  but  Mr.  Ponder,  and  his  advice  was 

that  the  information   obtained  should  be 

made  known  to  Gimlet,  who  would  sift  the  matter 

to  the  bottom. 

"  And  use  it  for  his  own  purposes.  No,  no, 
Air.  Ponder,  I  cannot  assent  to  that ;  I  will  not 
yield  up  the  facts  which  I  have  come  at  by  my  own 
ingenuity  and  boldness  to  a  cunning,  unprincipled, 
and  venal  detective,  to  make  a  police-market  of 
them.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  think  very  highly 
of  these  men's  faculty  or  method  of  discovery ;  they 
make  too  much  a  common  trade  of  it.  They 
have  either  more  on  hand  than  they  can  do,  or  they 
want  the  usual  incentive  to  exertion — self-interest. 
They  require  something  to  make  their  inventive 
powers  lively,  active,  and  original,  and  to  take  them 
out  of  the  beaten  highway  track.  It  was  open  to 
Gimlet  to  go  to  Cubborn's  lodgings,  as  I  did.  He 
knew  where  they  were  ;  but  he  did  not  wish  to  know 
more.  I  did ;  I  have  now  my  clue ;  I  am  not 
going  to  lose  it  to  them.  With  that  clue,  tangled 
as  it  is,  I  will  release  my  father." 

"  And  the  vindication  of  SpelPs  good  name  ?" 
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"  It  will  come — it  must  come — all  in  good  time. 
*  Bide  a  bit,  bide  a  bit,  ye  carina'  tell  what  may 
betide  ye  yet/  Let  us  begin  with  the  release. 
My  dear,  dear  father  !  I  have  another  move  to 
make,  then  we  shall  see  V 

Iris  arose  from  her  seat.  Mr.  Ponder,  as  he 
wished  her  a  hearty  success  on  her  new  and  arduous 
mission,  could  not  but  admire  the  originality  and 
force  of  character  exhibited  by  this  very  handsome, 
and  very  young  woman. 

Iris  knew  she  had  excited  the  inexorable  hate  of 
Jonathan  Cubborn;  he  would  never  forget  or  for- 
give the  violent  thrust-back  and  tenfold  disdain  and 
scorn  thrown  into  that  loathing  rejection.  For  his 
utmost  spite  she  now  cared  little.  Her  husband 
was  safe  from  his  malice,  her  father  she  would  make 
so,  and  for  herself,  she  utterly  despised  and  defied 
him ;  prisons,  bondage,  or  death,  as  her  mind  was 
constituted,  had  no  power  to  shake  her  set  resolve 
or  deter  her  from  her  course.  Accordingly,  on  the 
very  day  after  she  had  seen  Mr.  Ponder  she  went 
down  to  Edelstone  to  accomplish  the  object  dearest 
to  her  heart — the  release  of  her  father.  With  this 
feeling  uppermost,  on  quitting  the  train  she  walked 
boldly  on,  and  entered  the  offices  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Cubborn.  The  clerks  knew  her  well — the  three, 
Trapper,  Snodgepole,  and  Stickings.  They  were 
present,  and  looked  in  astonishment  at  the  fearless 
and  determined  tone  and  manner  of  the  visitor. 

"Will  you  give  my  card  to  Mrs.  Cubborn,  and 
say  I  desire  to  see  her." 

"  Mrs.    Cubborn    is    particularly   engaged    just 
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now/'  said  Trapper,    smoothly.      "  Can    I   acquaint 
her  with  your  business,  or  will  you  write  a  note  V1 
"  Neither  ;   I  wish  to  see  her." 
"  Mr.  Cubborn  is  in  the   room.     Is   he    any  ob- 
jection ?" 

"  That  T  will  decide  upon  when  I  see  them. 
Your  business  now  is  to  announce  me." 

There  was  a  fascination  as  well  as  command 
iu  the  looks  and  manner  of  Iris.  Trapper,  more- 
over, was  a  bit  of  a  mischief  maker  j  as  a  newspaper 
paragraphist  he  revelled  in  exciting  scenes  and  in 
the  prospect  of  new  troubles.  He  may  have  been 
said  to  hold  the  key  of  the  inner  door,  and  his 
business  was  now  to  open  it  to  some  novel  drama. 
He  left  the  room  with  a  bland  smile,  and  felt  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  Mrs.  Cubborn  to  see 
her  visitor. 

The    solicitrix   paused,  as  was   her   wont  before 
answering  special  requests  ;    and  here  the  moment 
was  trying.      She  was  a  bold  woman  ;  but  by  some 
instinct   or   guilty  fear  she  dreaded   Hilary  Dove's 
daughter.     However,  her  decision  was  prompt. 
"  She  may  come  in." 
"  As  to  me,"  said  Cubborn,  inquiringly. 
"  You  may  stay  for  the   present.     We  shall   see 
what  it  is  all  about.     Trapper,  show  her  in  ;"  and 
Mrs.  Cubborn  drew  herself  up  in  her  chair,  put  on 
her  severest   legal  air,  and  again  bent  thoughtfully 
over  a  huge  brief  before  her. 

In  a  moment  Iris  found  herself  in  the  presence 
of  the  awful  firm  of  Andrew  Cubborn  &  Son,  which 
in  reality  meant  wife  and  mother  onlv,  the  learned 
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female  attorney.  Husband  and  child  went  for 
nothing.  This  Iris  knew,  but  she  did  not  quail 
before  the  autocrat.  It  was  a  trying  occasion  for 
her  too,  but  command  and  conquest  came  easy  to 
her  nature. 

Mrs.  Cubborn  could  not  help  raising  her  eyes 
and  scanning  the  radiant  beauty  as  she  entered. 

"  Take  a  seat.  Cubborn,  why  don't  you  hand  a 
chair. "  Saying  this,  the  great  legal  luminary  once 
more  appeared  to  plunge  deep  into  the  heaped-up 
folios  before  her. 

"  Thank  you/'  said  Iris,  as  the  chair  was  mo- 
tioned to  rather  than  presented,  "  I  can  find  a  seat;" 
and  she  sat  down  with  as  much  calmness  and  con- 
fidence as  if  she,  and  not  Mrs.  Cubborn,  was  the 
mistress  of  that  important  chamber. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  during  which  Mrs. 
Cubborn  seemed  to  read,  her  husband  to  observe, 
and  Iris  to  smother  the  laugh  which  came  upper- 
most to  her  lips,  as  she  discerned  and  enjoyed  the 
farce  being  played  before  her.  At  length  she  said, 
in  a  quiet  confidential  tone, — 

"  Whom  am  I  to  address  ?  I  wish  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  head  of  the  firm/'' 

Upon  this  Mrs.  Cubborn  unbent  from  the  brief, 
and  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  magisterially  began, — 

"  And  pray  what  is  your  business  with  us  V 

11  I  suppose  your  infamous  son  has  informed  you, 
has  he  not  ?" 

"  Civil  language,  if  you  please,  young  person,  or 
you  quit  here  quicker  than  you  entered.  You  are 
in  my  office,  remember." 
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"  I  know  where  I  am,  and  you  too  from  the  be- 
ginning of  your  history.  Put  away  your  frown, 
my  good  woman ;  it  may  frighten  poor  debtors,  but 
to  me  it  is  so  much  grimace.  I  have  no  time  to 
lose  on  wry  looks.  Has  the  fellow  informed  you, 
I  say?" 

"  Informed  me — of  what  V 

"  If  yuu  will  have  me  repeat  it,  of  my  knowledge 
of  the  conspiracy.  He  knows  that  I  know  all 
about  it." 

"  Oh,  he  does  ?  that  indeed  is  news.  Pray  ex- 
plain ;  we  are  accustomed  to  the  truth,  and  to  no 
mysteries,  poetry,  or  nonsense  here.  Cubborn,  I 
think  you  had  better  retire.  There,  go  !  I  want 
to  hear  all  about  this  grand  conspiracy.  Go  !  I  say. 
Don't  stand  gaping  and  ogliug ;  she  is  but  a  woman, 
and  I'm  sure  she  is  not  thinking  of  you/'' 

"  You  must  not  leave  this  room/'  said  Iris,  firmly. 
"  No,  no  ;  the  business  concerns  you,  or  ought  to 
concern  you,  as  Andrew  Cubborn,  attorney.  If  you 
don't  know  it  you  ought  to  know  it.  Better  here 
than  in  the  Rolls'  Court." 

There  was  another  momentary  pause,  and  Mrs. 
Cubborn  winced  as  she  heard  her  favourite  court 
mentioned.     Cubborn  broke  the  silence. 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  stay,  and  I  think  I 
ought  to  stay,"  and  he  quietly  resumed  his  seat. 

"  Did  I  not  order  you  to  go,  sir  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Cubborn,  in  a  husky  voice,  and  swelling  with  anger. 

u  And  I  ordered  him  to  stay,"  said  Iris,  with 
thorough  command  in  her  accents.  "  If  he  does 
not  hear  me  in  this  private  room  he  shall  hear  me 
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outside,  01%  it  may  be,  in  a  more  public  arena. 
You,  woman,  cannot  be  struck  off  the  Rolls ;  he 
and  his  son  can.  Don't  stir,  you  poor  nincompoop 
of  a  husband,  I  pity  you  from  my  soul.  Don't  be 
afraid,  I  will  protect  you.  There,  keep  your 
scat." 

Mrs.  Cubborn  was  amazed,  and  amazement  sub- 
sided into  something  like  reverence  or  fear.  She 
never  had  found  her  own  match  or  superior  before  : 
but  she  now  quailed  in  the  presence  of  both  in  Iris 
Spell.  Moreover  she  was  in  no  mood  to  parley  ; 
she  was  most  anxious  to  hear  what  her  bold  visitor 
had  to  say,  and  at  bottom  did  not  care  a  straw  for 
her  husband. 

"  Well,  he  can  stop.  Pray  make  yourself  useful, 
Cubborn  ;  you  can  take  up  your  pen  and  make  a 
note  of  what  she  says.     Go  on,  young  woman/'' 

"  Pray  no  airs  with  me,  Mrs.  Cubborn ;  they 
wont  suit.    My  proper  name  is  Mrs.  Oberon  Spell." 

"  A  very  respectable  name,  truly,  and  not  un- 
known in  the  newspapers.  Well  then,  Mrs.  Oberon 
Spell,  what  is  your  business?  for  our  time  is 
valuable/'' 

"  And  so  is  mine.  You  take  it  very  cool ;  but 
perhaps  that  creature  of  a  son  of  yours  was  too 
much  of  a  coward  to  tell  you.  The  whole  conspiracy 
— Cubborn,  Swivel,  Wolfstein,  and  Schnapps — is 
blown  upon  !  I  know  it  all  \"  Iris  said  this  in  her 
sternest  and  most  scornful  manner,  fixing  her  unerr- 
ing eye  alternately  on  wife  and  husband.  Mrs. 
Cubborn's  colour  went  and  came  and  went  and 
came  again,  and  her  partner  could  not  well  restrain 
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Ms  indignation   as  he  gazed  on  her  varying  coun- 
tenance. 

"  Well,  madam,  go  on  \" 

"  No,  I  will  not  go  on.  All  I  wanted  was  to 
tell  you  that  your  plots  are  known  to  me,  and  you 
look  as  if  they  were  known  and  understood.  Now, 
let  me  ask  you  whether  you  wish  the  matter  to  go 
further — to  have  the  detectives  about  you,  or  to 
treat  solely  with  me  V 

Mrs.  Cubborn  was  still  deadly  pale  ;  her  husband, 
who  was  as  cool  and  collected  as  could  be  expected, 
now  took  up  the  conversation. 

*  Treat  with  you,  Mrs.  Spell  !  about  what  ?" 

"  About  preventing  unpleasant  inquiries.  I  am 
candid  with  you ;  I  come  for  my  own  sake  ;  I  do 
not  wish  our  name  to  be  further  dragged  up  in 
connexion  with  you  and  your  gang.  I  do  not  seek  for 
vengeance ;  that  I  leave  to  Him  who  said,  it  is 
'  Mine/  All  I  want  is  the  release  of  my  father  and 
the  restoration  of  the  money  plundered  from  my 
husband.  Do  this  promptly,  and  we  have  nothing 
more  to  say  or  do  with  you.-" 

"  Pray,  be  a  little  more  explicit  for  your  own 
sake,  as  it  is  for  you  and  yours  you  plead.  We 
know  nothing  of  what  you  refer  to." 

ic  Well,  this  is  assurance  !  What,  do  you  not  know 
that  those  bills  on  my  husband  and  father  were  im- 
pudent forgeries?  Do  not  urge  me  to  go  deeper 
into  this  matter,  it  will  not  bear  stirring  ;  it  is 
enough  that  I  say  I  know  that  you  both,  and  your 
son,  and  the  other  parties  to  the  conspiracy,  are  on 
the   most  intimate  terms ;  that  it  is  no  later  than 
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two  evenings  ago  they  were  closeted  with  your  son 
in  Covert-street,  Mile -end-road/'' 

"  Indeed  \"  said  Mr.  Cubborn,  "  this  is  the  first 
I  have  heard  of  Covert-street ;  but  I  believe  it  is 
not  very  far  from  merchants'  places  of  business." 

"  It  is  very  convenient  for  conspirators.  I  tell 
you  I  know  everything,,  and  if  I  am  compelled  to 
an  open  course,  I  shall  not  shrink  from  it." 

"  I  think  that  would  be  your  best  plan,  and  it 
will  possibly  vindicate  the  spotted  names  of  your 
husband  and  father." 

"  And  do  you  think  this  vile  conspiracy  has  in- 
jured their  precious  reputation  ?  If  it  has,  the  cause 
is  the  connexion  with  you.  Release  my  father,  and 
pay  me  back  my  husband's  money,  and  I  leave  you 
to  God." 

ce  Yes,  after  a  threat  to  ruin  us.  Raising  money, 
or  endeavouring  to  extort  it  by  threats,  is  a  criminal 
offence  which  I  shall  know  how  to  punish." 

"  Punish  !  I  defy  you.  Why  don't  you  call  in 
the  police  and  charge  me  now  ?  You  know  yon 
dare  not.  Cubborn,  Swivel,  and  Wolfstein  and 
Schnapps  together  sound  ugly,  and  shall  sound 
uglier  when  all  is  known." 

"  When  what  is  known  ?  Why  do  you  not  speak 
out,  and  give  us  some  clue — some  proof?" 

"  Oh,  if  you  want  proofs  you  can  have  them ; 
but  then  that  will  be  to  call' in  others.  It  may  be 
that  I  do  not  know  too  much  myself,  or  that  I  do 
not  care  to  know,  so  detestable  is  the  whole  scheme, 
but  I  know  those  who  do  know,  and  who  are  willing 
to  divulge  all  when  I  say  but  the  word.     Your  ob- 
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ject  ought  to  be  to  prevent  investigation.  I  have 
said  enough  to  show  you  that  I  have  a  clue,  and 
something  more  than  a  clue  if  you  knew  but  all. 
Besides,  you  can  have  no  object  in  keeping  my 
father  in  gaol  but  paltry  revenge.  He  never  will 
sanction  or  cover  that  forgery;  you  can  extract  no 
money  from  him,  that  you  ought  to  know." 

"  I  believe  ours  is  not  the  only  detainer  against 
him." 

"  Oh,  as  to  the  others  they  will  present  no  ob- 
stacle to  his  release.  He  must  get  out  of  there,  that 
I  have  determined.  I  shall  say  no  more  now,  I  am 
here  without  witnesses,  and  in  the  presence  of  cun- 
ning, unscrupulous  lawyers,  so  I  must  be  guarded. 
TVill  you  or  will  you  not  grant  the  release,  and  re- 
fund my  husband  the  thousand  pounds  and  expenses 
you  swindled  him  out  of,  I  binding  myself  on  my 
honour  that  the  inquiry  shall  go  no  further  ?" 

"  Really,  madam,  your  whole  conversation  is  so 
extraordinary  that  did  I  not  know  something  of 
you  and  your  family,  I  should  pronounce  you  in- 
sane. Your  language  is  certainly  that  of  a  mad 
woman,  though  your  demand  smacks  broadly  of  the 
impostor. 

"  It  shall  be  my  command,  not  demand,  in  a  day 
or  two." 

"  And  is  that  all  you  have  to  say,  young , 

no,  Mrs.  Spell  ?"  resumed  Mrs.  Cubborn,  who  had 
quite  recovered  herself,  but  was  a  little  degree  more 
civil  and  mollified  in  her  tone. 

"  But,  my  dear " 

"  But  me  nothing,  sir,  after  the  fool  you  have 
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made  of  yourself  with  this  young lady  !     There, 

will  that  please  you,  ma'am  ?  We  have  heard  you, 
Mrs.  Spell,  and  your  crafty  reply  to  my  husband's 
stupid  reasoning ;  but  it  wont  do,  and  so  you 
may  go  V 

"  Remember,  I  go  hence  to  proceed  further. 
You  are  only  imperilling  yourselves  and  son,  I  tell 
you/''      And  Iris  arose  to  quit  the  room. 

"  I  was  going  to  say/'  said  Mr.  Cubborn,  still 
very  calmly.  "  Stay  a  moment,  Mrs.  Spell;  I  was 
just  going  to  say,  that  we  will  consider  the  matter ; 
you  will  hear  from  us/' 

"  Well,  let  it  be  that  way,  since  officious  dulness 
will  interfere ;  you  will  hear  from  us/' 

"  But  when  ?  I  tell  you  it  must  be  soon ;  I  am 
not  disposed  to  wait  longer  than  a  day  or  so." 

"  Next  Saturday  you  will  hear  from  us/' 

"  Very  well,  I  will  not  move  further  till  then," 
and,  with  a  very  slight  inclination  of  her  head,  Iris 
quitted  the  chamber. 

Tranquil  as  appeared  Mr.  Cubborn,  he  was  really 
made  very  uneasy  by  the  communication  of  Iris 
Spell.  He  himself  was  no  party  to  those  frauds,  but 
only  too  well  divined  their  source.  He  stood  out- 
side the  vicious  circle,  though  he  guessed  what  was 
going  on  within  it.  He  reasoned  with  his  wife ;  he 
did  more,  he  threatened  and  commanded.  At  bottom 
the  old  tyrant  would  have  been  well  pleased  to  ac- 
cede to  the  proposal  of  Iris ;  she  dreaded  inquiry, 
for  she  could  measure  how  far  it  might  go.  Although 
she  knew  well  her  scheme  to  be  so  complex  and 
complete  that   it  defied  full  and  incriminating  de- 
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tectiou  to  eacli  individual  partner,  she  was,  never- 
theless, anxious  and  tormented  at  the  attitude  and 
information  of  Iris  Spell,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
she  thought  it  might  spoil  more  profitable  business ; 
but  rather  than  appear  to  give  in  to  her  husband, 
she  at  once  put  down  his  air  of  threatening  and 
command — a  tone  quite  novel  with  him — she  pooh- 
poohed  all  he  advanced,  however  she  might  secretly 
adopt  his  conclusions.  "  He  was  only  a  despicable 
poltroon  and  coward,  maudling  after  a  showy  girl, 
who  made  it  a  practice  to  wheedle  old  men  with  her 
insinuating  ways ;  she  would  consult  her  son,  who 
had  more  sense  in  his  little  finger  than  a  thousand 
idiots  calling  themselves  husbands."  This  was  all 
vulgar  enough,  but  on  this  earth  there  is  nothing  so 
vile  and  commonplace  as  the  differences  or  quarrels 
of  wives  and  husbands.  The  result  of  the  marital 
objurgation  was,  that  Andrew  Cubborn  left  the  room 
determined  to  look  to  the  affair  himself  and  arrange 
it,  if  his  wife  and  son  could  not  be  brought  down 
to  his  sober  conclusions. 

But  Jonathan  had  not  been  idle.  The  boldest 
feature  in  his  character  was  concentrated  hate. 
Like  almost  every  man  who  saw  Iris,  he  had  had  a 
kind  of  love  for  her,  he  was  not  without  the  vague 
hopes  and  dreams,  moreover,  of  his  own  base  nature  ; 
but  the  cold  and  withering  reception,  and  the  utter 
scorn  and  contempt  of  the  exit,  broke  down  his  fan- 
tasies. When  thrown  back  by  a  strong  and  powerful 
hand,  his  admiration  turned  to  intense  and  bitterest 
animosity  and  rancour.  Iris  Spell  was  his  horror. 
He  would  destroy  her,  or  die  in  the  struggle. 
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To  effect  his  object  in  a  shrewd,  business-like 
manner,  he  began  with  his  landlady,  Mrs.  Tutler. 
He  knew  where  his  fault  lay  there.  He  had  made 
love  to  the  daughter  who  hated  him,  instead  of  the 
mother  who  adored  him,  or  rather  her  widowed 
affection — self-interest — was  at  his  command.  That 
very  night,  after  the  departure  of  his  guests — 
whom  he  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  the  threats  and 
disclosures  held  over  them  —  he  summoned  Mrs. 
Tutler  to  his  presence,  and  regaled  her  on  brandy- 
and- water.  The  veteran  bibber  had  a  hard  epigas- 
trium which  could  bear  much  cordial,  but  between 
Jonathan  Cubborn's  soft,  endearing  ways  and  the 
water  of  life,  she  was  in  a  mood  to  become  his 
friend  for  ever.  In  truth  Mrs.  Tutler  was  led  to 
believe  what  she  had  long  pondered  upon,  that 
Jonathan  Cubborn  would  do  much  better  if  married 
to  an  experienced  woman  like  herself,  who  would 
take  care  of  him,  than  by  wasting  his  attentions  on 
a  giddy,  unmeaning  girl,  who  was  only  at  home  in 
her  washhouse  and  kitchen.  Jonathan  got  to  know 
what  Mrs.  Tutler  and  her  daughter  knew  of  him  and 
his  surroundings.  He  put  "  that  and  that  together/'' 
and  the  sum  of  his  additions  was,  that  Iris  Spell 
knew  really  nothing,  but  that  nevertheless  her  in- 
quiries might  prove  mischievous.  He  resolved  to 
stay  in  his  Covert-street  lodgings,  now  that  his  land- 
lady was  his  affectionate  friend  and  care-taker,  and 
to  do  his  utmost  to  spite  and  ruin  Iris  Spell. 

When  summoned  to  his  mother's  side,  his  air  was 
not  of  the  subdued  and  apologetic  order  she  had 
expected. 
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"  I  lodge  where  I  like,  mother ;  I  do  not  ask  you 
where  you  sleep.  I  tell  you  I  am  as  seeret  and  safe 
where  I  am  as  I  could  be  anywhere.  You  must 
leave  all  that  to  me."" 

"  But  this  business." 

"  Let  her  do  her  spite ;  she  knows  nothing.  I 
laugh  at  her,  and  will  keep  her  father  in  gaol  till 
he  rots  there.      This  will  plague  her." 

"  Oh,  I  see  the  track  you  are  on — vengeance.  It 
wont  do  here,  my  son.  Leave  that  to  me ;  I  know 
how  to  work  our  old  score.  We  must  prevent  in- 
quiry now.  That  woman  is  determined  more  than 
I  ever  saw  woman." 

"  I  know  it,  and  will  break  her  neck  yet,  or  her 
heart." 

"  You  will  please  to  leave  all  this  to  me,  puppy, 
and  not  talk  so  confidently.  I  don't  think  so  bad 
of  Iris  Spell ;  I  wish  I  had  a  son  who  thought  as 
much  of  his  mother  as  she  does  of  her  father.  She 
evidently  detests  you,  and  will  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  ruin  you  unless  we  silence  her  now.  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  that  Hilary  Dove  shall  come 
out  of  gaol/'' 

"  Oh,  you  have ;  and  to  pay  the  thousand  pounds 
and  expenses  to  Spell,  too,  I  suppose  V3 

"  No,  not  that  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Your  father 
is  clever  enough  at  driving  a  hard  bargain ;  I  will 
leave  the  winding-up  of  the  affair  to  him." 

"  And  of  course  rely  on  Iris  Spell's  word." 

"  My  life  on  it,  she  will  be  as  good  as  her  pro- 
mise. I  like  her,  she  is  of  my  own  order — born  to 
command  !" 
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"I  set  my  voice  against  every  word  you  say.  I 
am  a  partner  here,  and  nothing  of  the  kind  yon 
propose  shall  be  done  \" 

"  Robber  and  forger,  have  a  care  ! — I  will  hang 
you  ! — hang  you  at  the  gallows-tree,  Jonathan 
Cubborn,  if  you  contradict  me — your  mother  !  I  have 
said,  and  it  is  said,  Hilary  Dove  shall  go  scot  free, 
and  we  shall  do  our  best  to  silence  Iris  Spell  with- 
out  paying  back  what  we  swindled  from  her  husband. 
You  have  heard  my  decision ;  let  us  now  close  the 
sitting,  I  have  other  business  to  attend  to.  There, 
put  Lyddon's  acceptance  to  this,"  presenting  him  a 
blank  bill-form,  "  and  then  you  may  go." 

Jonathan  Cubborn  eyed  his  mother  askance.  He 
saw  her  determination  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eyes. 
To  oppose  her  openly  was  quite  out  of  his  power  j 
from  a  child  upwards  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
bend  to  her  authority.  He  did  what  he  was  told 
and  departed,  churning  up  a  thick  yeast  of  vengeance 
in  his  breast  against  that  Iris  Spell,  whom  he  must 
now  favour  and  assist  by  releasing  her  father,  the 
greatest  kindness  which  could  be  done  to  her  on  earth. 

To  baffle  further  inquiry,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
partners  should  not  meet  again  before  the  expira- 
tion of  three  months,  or  openly  communicate  till 
then,  thus  silencing  all  preconceived  suspicions. 

Mrs.  Cubborn  duly  informed  her  husband  of  her 
final  determination  in  regard  to  Iris  Spell's  pro- 
posal. She  would  consent  to  Dove's  release,  but 
go  no  further;  and  this  only  on  receiving  his 
daughter's  solemn  promise  of  secrecy,  not  from  any 
fear  of  a  discovery,  but  to  prevent  the  name  of  an 
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honourable  and  old-standing  firm  being  mixed  up 
with  base  and  doubtful  transactions. 

Andrew  Cubborn  was  quite  equal  to  his  task. 
When  the  Saturday  came,  and  he  had  his  interview 
with  Iris,  he  satisfied  her  that  it  was  useless  expect- 
ing more,  or  looking  further  than  the  release  of  her 
father,  and  a  hundred  pounds  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion or  damages.  So,  after  fighting  a  strong  fight 
for  Oberon  without  effect,  she  yielded  with  a  good 
grace,  and  gave  the  promise  required. 

But  the  withdrawal  of  the  opposition  of  Wolf- 
stein  and  Schnapps  was  by  no  means  the  liberation 
of  her  beloved  parent.  He  had  various  friends  to 
detain  him  in  his  present  snug  berth,  and  with 
these  creditors  she  had  to  plead  and  use  her  best 
skill  in  order  to  remove  their  pressure.  But  at 
length  she  prevailed ;  after  much  and  arduous 
labour  the  fond,  devoted  daughter  prevailed,  and 
had  a  handsome  purse  to  offer  her  father  on  the 
day  of  his  liberation. 

Thus  in  one  week  from  taking  her  first  bold  re- 
solution, Iris  Spell,  with  her  mother,  was  enabled 
to  go  down  to  Spinsterton  Towers,  and  had  the  un- 
bounded happiness  to  lead  her  father  from  the  gaol. 
Hilary  Dove  was  nearly  wild  with  joy.  He  talked 
volumes  of  inconceivable  nonsense  to  his  fellow- 
prisoners  whom  he  left  behind  him,  promised  to  be 
a  friend  to  them  all,  and  to  release  them  all  if  pos- 
sible— which  promises  were  as  easily  forgotten  by 
those  to  whom  they  were  made  as  their  perform- 
ance by  the  generous  uttercr.  After  repeated  and 
thrice-repeated  shake  hands  and  adieus,  he  quitted 
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Spinsterton  Towers,  not  omitting  to  pen  a  nice  note 
of  thanks  to  the  chaplain,  the  doctor,  and  the 
governor,  and  to  distribute  liberal  largess  among 
the  officers  immediately  concerned  in  his  custody. 
On  getting  fairly  outside  the  walls,  he  waved  his 
hat  and  delivered  three  lond  hurrahs,  and  insisted 
on  parading  the  town  in  an  open  carriage,  stopping 
at  the  hotel  where  he  had  first  regaled  himself  when 
in  the  company  of  the  bailiffs,  and  giving  his  wife 
and  daughter  there  the  very  best  dinner  the  house 
could  afford.  For  many  a  day  afterwards,  Sheriffs- 
side,  Spinsterton  Towers,  remembered  the  gay  and 
free-hearted  Hilary  Dove ;  and  the  townsfolk  won- 
dered how  so  honest  a  man  could  ever  have  got  into 
debt  or  prison,  seeing  that  he  paid  everybody.  They 
forgot  that  "  no  trust "  is  the  motto  of  Spinsterton 
to  the  inmates  of  Sheriffs-side,  and,  like  thorough 
shopkeepers  as  they  were,  they  only  judged  from 
their  own  experience.  Had  he  departed  a  sixpence 
in  debt  to  any  one  of  them,  he  might  have  been 
dubbed  the  veriest  rogue  in  existence.  As  it  was, 
he  got  clean  off  with  a  good  character,  and  his 
heavy  load  of  debt  to  the  general  public  removed 
by  a  very  small  but  acceptable,  because  unexpected, 
composition.  When  fairly  on  his  legs  again,  he  paid 
no  end  of  visits,  and  to  several  of  his  mulcted  credi- 
tors among  the  rest,  fancying  he  would  be  welcome 
as  a  kind  of  waif  from  foreign  parts.  And  in  fact 
such  he  was,  and  charmed  his  friends  who  were  in 
the  secret  of  his  incarceration  by  his  voluble  recital 
of  the  wonders  of  Spinsterton  Towers,  making  the 
account  quite  novel  and  interesting  to  his  listeners. 
By    carrying    off   matters  thus  lightly   and  gaily, 
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Hilary  Dove  made  liimself  a  host  of  new  acquain- 
tances and  friends,  and  confirmed  the  old  ones  in 
their  liking,  albeit  some  of  them,  as  we  have  hinted, 
had  been  severe  losers  by  his  glib  tongue  and  bold 
speculations. 

The  truth  is,  Hilary  had  this  time  a  grander  pro- 
ject in  petto  than  any  he  had  hitherto  put  forward. 
What  it  was,  he  did  not  at  once  reveal  to  anyone ; 
but  it  was  noticeable  tliat  he  had  less  to  say  for 
dear  old  England,  and  began  to  expatiate  on  the 
amenities  and  the  glories  of  the  New  World. 

Meantime,  he  assembled  quite  an  army  of  friends 
to  celebrate  his  liberation  at  a  grand  dinner  in  the 
Star  and  Garter,  Richmond,  his  wife  and  daughter, 
and  several  ladies  besides,  being  present.  Oberon 
was  prevailed  upon  to  accompany  Iris,  in  order  to 
give  its  full  family  lustre  to  so  glorious  a  day  in 
the  domestic  history  ;  and  as  he  was  kept  quite  in 
the  dark  about  the  true  story  of  the  release,  he 
naturally  attributed  the  whole  to  his  father-in-law's 
marvellously  fertile  genius,  and  excused  his  profu- 
sion. Iris  kept  her  secret  well.  It  never  left  the 
archives  of  her  own  bosom — she  was  Keziah  Dove's 
daughter. 

When  Mrs.  Cubborn  heard  of  these  astounding 
triumphs,  she  sighed  and  bowed  her  head  in  the 
loneliness  of  her  chamber;  but  soon  recovering 
herself,  she  exclaimed,  in  the  silence  of  that  room, 
"  They  are  but  gaol  birds  singing  after  all,  and  I 
have  tarred  their  feathers.  They  can  never  fly 
high  again,  or  rise  above  the  overhanging  cloud  of 
fraud  and  perjury  darkening  their  upward  career. 
This  is  my  victory — my  revenge  V3 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE    GRAND   FLIGHT    OF    HILARY    DOVE. 

HE  commission  agent's  life  of  idleness  and 
jollity  in  a  gaol  quite  unfitted  him  for 
active,  energetic  business.  He  became 
more  than  ever  a  man  of  display,  and 
mere  display  without  resources  will  never  answer 
in  a  matter-of-fact,  practical  country.  His  former 
great  success  as  an  agitator  arose  from  his  thrivance 
as  prime  mover  in  a  prosperous  company.  He 
never  called  upon  people  to  put  their  hands  in  their 
pockets  for  him ;  and  if  they  had  done  so  he  would 
have  pompously  told  them  to  take  them  out  and 
button  up  again.  He  knew  that  poor  politicians 
or  poor  anything  else  never  did  succeed  in  England  j 
and  however  speculative  or  venal  he  might  be  in 
trade,  as  a  demagogue  he  was  an  independent  and 
thorough  purist.  The  Cubborns  had  done  their 
best  to  make  his  immurement  in  Spinster  ton  Towers 
widely  known ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  constant 
letters  from  Boulogne,  here  and  there  innocently 
shown  and  believed  in  by  Iris,  threw  a  doubt  upon 
what  appeared  to  be  a  cunning  and  malevolent 
rumour.  Thus  his  name  better  escaped  public 
scandal  than  did  Oberon's,  who  had  boldly  contested 
the  nefarious  demand  on  him.  But  Hilary  Dove 
was   now   without   profitable   occupation,    and  had 
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grown  pursy  and  somewhat  lazy  of  late  ;  lie  was 
thus  far  disqualified  for  an  agitator.  He  somehow, 
too,  got  a  habit  of  leaning,  and  was  easier  and  more 
bland  and  yielding  in  society.  He  had  lived  in 
very  close  intimacy  at  Sheriffs- side  with  gentlemen, 
his  superiors,  and  rapidly  acquired  their  best  and 
worst  habits  and  manners.  He  had  made  a  few 
acquaintances  worth  retaining,  children  of  misfor- 
tune, like  himself,  who  could  not  look  down  on 
him.  After  the  gloss  and  novelty  which  he  had 
managed  to  fling  around  his  imprisonment  and 
failure  among  those  who  really  knew  of  the  fact  or 
experienced  its  effects,  had  evaporated  in  many  a 
merry  conversation  and  some  very  pleasant  tavern 
repasts>  Hilary  felt  that  his  course  in  the  city 
was  run.  There  was,  'tis  true,  one  walk  of  com- 
merce still  open  to  him — the  commission  agency 
without  an  agency ;  that  is,  to  take  his  chance,  it 
may  be  with  dozens  of  others,  in  pushing  doubtful 
goods  on  the  general  public  for  a  miserable  per- 
centage. He  would  not  now  stoop  to  be  the  city 
Arab,  and  found  himself,  with  some  of  his  com- 
panions, at  a  loss  for  employment.  This  would 
never  do,  a  way  must  be  made  somewhere,  but  the 
where  was  the  question.  As  we  before  hinted,  he 
had  a  grand  scheme  in  his  head,  but  it  was  too  far 
distant  for  realisation.  However,  time  pressed,  and 
necessity  threatened  now.  Hilary  Dove  was  a  gre- 
garious animal :  he  did  not  stand  alone  ;  there  were 
the  gaol  birds  and  the  city  kites  to  flock  around 
him,  all  volatile  spirits ;  he  and  they  took  counsel 
over  their  cigars  and  sherry,  and  were  very  candid 
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as  to  their  resources.  Hilary  Dove  proposed  as  a 
part  of  the  new  scheme  a  common  fund  the  most 
genial  and  convenient,  and  this  was  agreed  to  with- 
out any  very  deep  consideration.  It  certainly 
would  be  useful  to  some  in  the  change  they  intended 
to  make.  They  were  all  to  take  a  grand  flight  to 
America — the  United  States  first — and  if  not  suc- 
cessful there  would  make  for  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  India,  anywhere  out  of  wretched, 
barren  England.  They  were  used  up,  and  they 
imagined  the  country  used  up  with  them,  while  in 
reality  it  was  only  too  prosperous  and  active  to 
tolerate  loafers  and  idlers. 

Hilary  Dove,  before  he  came  to  this  conclusion, 
for  various  reasons,  but  for  one  stronger  than  all — 
his  desire  to  do  handsomely  by  the  common  sub- 
scription— took  the  advice  of  his  daughter  and 
Oberon.  He  knew  that  the  counsel  of  his  reticent 
wife  would  be  of  little  practical  value  to  him ;  he 
therefore  spared  her  the  pain  of  disturbing  her 
habitual  closeness,  and  had  arranged  everything 
for  his  departure  before  the  partner  of  his  joys  and 
sorrows  knew  anything  of  his  project.  It  was  far 
different  with  his  beloved  children ;  they  were  of  a 
more  open  nature,  and  to  them  he  would  candidly 
disclose  his  intentions,  and  leave  it  to  their  con- 
sideration to  strengthen  and  confirm  them  in  a  kind, 
practical  manner. 

"  America  ! — emigrate  to  America,  father  !  Why, 
what  a  strange  idea/''  said  Iris,  as  she  surveyed 
her  parent  lovingly,  "  and  leave  all  of  us  be- 
hind?" 
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"  It  would  uot  be  busiuess  to  take  you  with  us, 
especially  Oberou  the  poet/'' 

"  More  marketable  there  than  in  dull,  prosy 
England.  I  have  been  rapidly  turning  the  matter 
over  in  my  head,  father,  and  I  thiuk  on  the  whole, 
aud  putting  all  nonsense  aside,  the  best  thing  you 
can  do  is  to  emigrate.  This  is  no  country  for  your 
original  genius." 

"  What  do  you  say,  Oberon  ?" 

"  I  say  that  an  Englishman  who  cannot  do  well 
in  England  ought  not  to  do  well  anywhere  else/' 

"  And  I  say  the  contrary,  Mr.  Absolute.  The 
world  is  wide,  and  man  is  its  inhabitant  and  lord. 
I  often  wonder  why  we  have  different  languages  on 
the  earth,  when  men  are  men  wherever  they  go, 
and  ought  to  talk  intelligibly.  *Ks  so  very  stupid 
to  meet  one  another  and  to  speak  gibberish,  like  so 
many  chattering  apes." 

"  But  in  America,"  interposed  Hilary, "they  speak 
dear,  old  mother  English." 

"  They  do,  in  their  own  way,"  said  Iris,  laugh- 
ing. 

"  In  their  own  way,"  added  Oberon.  "  There  is 
the  entire  question.  You  must  not  look  upon  the 
world  as  one,  but  many,  fitted  for  many  climates 
and  organisations,  many  minds,  many  peoples. 
Even  emigrants  change  with  the  zone  they  dwell  in. 
A  very  shrewd  Roman  poet  has  said  that  '  they  who 
emigrate  change  the  clime  not  the  mind/  I  differ 
from  him." 

"  I  also  do  not  agree  here  with  Master  Wiseacre 
Horace — you  sec  I  can  remember  authors,  my  dear 
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— and  I  concur  with  that  dear  simpleton  of  a  poet 
who  says, — 

'  0  !  how  will  country  sway  the  blood. 
And  mind  transform  with  usage ;  subtle  power 
Pervades  the  earth  to  change  its  dwellers.' 

But  for  all  Oberon  Spell's  charming  verse,  I  would 
have  my  father  go  forth  ;  I  will  follow,  and  you, 
my  love,  and  we  all.  This  humdrum  country  is  no 
place  for  us." 

"  Iris  dear,  we  are  now  upon  your  father's 
business  ;  I  do  not  wish  extraneous  matter  pressed 
into  it." 

"That  is  what  I  think,"  said  Hilary  Dove. 
"  'Twill  be  all  well  enough  to  join  me  when  I  have 
made  a  large  fortune  in  America  \  but  remember, 
child,  I  have  to  make  it.  America  is  a  new 
country." 

"  And,"  added  Iris,  "  all  our  most  ingenious  and 
useful  inventions  come  from  America.  You,  father, 
are  brim  full  of  new  thoughts,  and  new  thoughts 
are  idle  dreams  here  ;  they  are  lost  in  this  moping, 
unenterprising  England,  where  everything  good  must 
be  old.  I  am  for  America,  because  I  feel  it  is  all 
our  destination.  I  know  that  good  will  arise 
from  it. 

1  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough  hew  them  how  we  will.'  " 

"  Have  you  consulted  Mrs.  Dove  on  the  matter?" 
said  Oberon,  after  a  pause,  and  deeply  struck  with 
his  wife's  oracular  language  and  manner. 

"  Oberon  thinks,  dear  father,  that  at  home  it  is 
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all  like  him  and  me  here,  who  have  not  a  thought 
from  one  another.  My  mother,  I  venture  to  say, 
knows  nothing-  about  the  matter.'" 

"  Well,  I  own  I  have  not  troubled  her  on  the  sub- 
ject. There  are  some  few  preliminaries  to  arrange 
first.  We,  that  is  my  friends  and  myself,  have  settled 
upon  a  common  fund." 

"  And  how  much  are  you  yourself  to  subscribe, 
dear  father  ?" 

"  Well,  that  will  depend." 

w  On  Oberon  and  me,  I  suppose,"  said  Iris, 
laughing.  "  No  more  about  it  now  :  matters,  as 
they  say,  have  come  to  a  crisis,  and  there  we  will 
stop.  Oberon  and  I  will  talk  over  and  arrange 
that  necessary  business.  You  will  stay  to  supper, 
dear  father — you  must." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  am  promised  down  below  at 
the  Merrythought.  This  is  a  special  night.  I  will 
take  a  crust  of  bread  and  cheese  and  a  glass  of  ale, 
and  leave  you  and  Oberon  to  settle  that  little  affair. 
You  know  we  have  no  time  to  lose ;  our  ship  sails 
on  Monday." 

"  And  you  must  take  in  ballast  first,  father,"  said 
Iris,  ringing  for  the  desired  refection.  "  I  think 
you  will  be  quite  at  home  in  America  ;  though  it 
may  be,  as  Oberon  thinks,  that  country  and  clime 
affect  the  mind  and  body,  and  the  nations  of  the 
earth  can  never  be  one  people,  though  they  may 
come  of  the  same  stock  and  even  speak  the  same 
language.  It  will  be  satisfactory,  however,  to  know 
that  you  will  have  to  change  very  little  in  taking 
up  your  domicile  with  Brother  Jonathan." 

VOL.   II.  17 
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"  Why,  as  to  that,  ray  clear,,  I  think  it  will  take 
a  great  deal  to  fashion  an  English  anvil  into  an 
American  axe  ;  but  no  matter,  I  dare  suppose  I  shall 
be  able  to  adapt  myself,  and  go-a-head  with  a 
headlong  people." 

The  crust  of  bread  and  cheese  was  discussed,  and 
the  fine  old  Burton  drained  down,  and  Hilary  Dove 
took  an  affectionate  leave  of  the  only  beings  he  really 
loved  on  that  earth  where  he  managed  to  make  every 
person  and  everything  pleasant  and  genial.  After  his 
departure,  and  over  the  supper-table,  came  the  more 
weighty  discussion  of  how  to  portion  off  the  emi- 
grant. Oberon  asked  where  the  money  was  to  come 
from.  Iris  to  this  found  a  ready  answer,  that  a 
hundred  pounds  must  come  from  somewhere,  and  if 
he  could  not  determine,  she  must  find  out.  This 
brought  matters  to  a  summary  conclusion  :  the  hus- 
band yielded,  not  to  his  own  judgment  or  convictions, 
but  to  his  wife's  will — the  sequel  of  most  domestic 
councils  on  similar  subjects.  Fifty  pounds  were  to 
go  to  the  common  fund,  and  the  other  moiety  for 
Hilary's  private  pocket,  in  order  to  give  him  a  free 
margin  for  genius  and  speculation. 

This  arranged,  there  was  another  grand  prelimi- 
nary before  the  separation.  Oberon  and  several 
mutual  friends  were  to  give  a  dinner  this  time  at 
the  Roebuck,  Richmond,  to  Hilary  Dove,  on  the 
important  occasion  of  his  departure  for  America. 
About  thirty  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  assembled 
by  the  skill  and  exertion  of  Iris  and  her  father; 
among  the  former  were,  Mrs.  Dove  and  Mrs.  Spell, 
and   some  good-looking  young  ladies  of  Iris's  ac- 
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quaintance ;  and  among  the  latter,  the  new  president 
elect  of  the  Merrythought,  and  some  of  the  greater 
planets  were  present ;  while  the  small  colony  itself 
filled  up  the  gaps,  and  thus  out  of  the  common 
fund  did  honour  to  their  chief  in  the  emigration  and 
inaugurated  their  mutual  expenditure.  Hugh  Graff 
had  been  invited,  but  was  prevented  by  a  previous 
engagement  at  the  Levers-',  and  some  city  magnates 
were  expected,  and  had  declined  only  a  few  clays 
before  the  entertainment.  As  it  was,  the  number 
for  the  dinner  ordered  was  made  up.  Among  them 
were  some  charming  vocalists  and  agreeable  com- 
panions, and  the  banquet  being  a  thoroughly  good 
one,  the  whole  passed  off  delightfully  and  well. 
Hilary  himself  had  grown  grey  at  banquets  ;  he  had 
now  a  touch  of  the  round,  comfortable  citizen  in  his 
appearance,  he  could  make  a  capital  after-dinner 
speech  with  not  a  syllable  prosy  in  its  composition, 
but  choicely  flavoured  to  follow  a  good  repast.  On 
this  occasion  the  post-prandial  oration  was  becoming- 
pathetic,  and  the  speaker  did  the  feeling  wonderfully 
natural  and  well.  Perhaps  he  really  did  feel ;  the 
father,  the  husband,  the  friend,  and  the  Englishman 
must  have  many  warm  regrets  at  this  valedictory 
feast.  'Tis  certain  that  Hilary  wept  himself,  and 
drew  fast  flowing  tears  from  others  than  those  near 
and  dear  to  him  around  the  tables ;  but  songs  and 
jokes  chased  away  the  sadness  and  crowned  the 
banquet.  The  parting  was  hearty  and  merry  after 
all. 

The  final  separation  on  board-ship  of  Hilary  Dove 
from  his   family  was   indeed  a  moment  of  sorrow. 

17— % 
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Poor  Iris,  with  all  her  courage  and  energy  in  urging 
the  step  and  with  all  her  hopes  for  the  future  to 
flow  from  it,  was  fairly  overcome,  and  fainted  in 
Oberon's  arms.  Mrs.  Dove  stood  mute  as  usual 
hut  not  unmoved,  while  her  husband  tenderly  kissed 
her  and  commended  her  to  the  care  and  affection  of 
his  son  and  daughter. 

"  The  new  world  for  you  my  wife,  for  you  my 
children,  for  you  my  friends.  This  is  no  abode  for 
us — this  used-up  old  England.  Hurrah  !  for  the 
light  and  fresh  glad  young  world  ;  in  a  year  you  will 
all  follow  me.      Good-bye,  good-bye,  old  England.''-' 

With  this  the  friends  severed,  the  family  parted ; 
Hilary  Dove  and  his  companions  steamed  down  the 
river  on  a  pleasant  summer's  evening  en  route  for 
America. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

POETRY  AND  A  POET'S  PROSPECTS. 

HE  world  was  moving  rapidly  round  Oberon 
Spell,  all  his  old  friends  and  associates  were 
active  and  stirring  ;  lie  was  hearing  of  their 
advance  in  life  daily  :  almost  in  his  vicinity 
was  Hugh  Graff,  the  now  famous  painter  and  future 
Academician;  then  there  was  Hilary  Dove,  the 
speculator,  sturdily  seeking  his  fortune  in  a  far  and 
busy  hemisphere.  Oberon  alone  in  this  progressive 
society  was  standing,  or  seemed  to  be  standing,  still. 
He  was  fitful  and  gloomy,  and  still  occupied  on  his 
great  work — perpetually,  eternally,  it  was  the  great 
work. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  threw  off  the 
following  stanzas,  embodying  them  in  a  fictitious 
biography  of  a  deceased  youth,  which  he  wrote  for 
a  magazine,  but  which  was  summarily  rejected  as  a 
sequel  to  many  similar  discouragements  : — 

MUSINGS. 

i. 

"  How  solemn  is  this  chamber  !  silence  sleeps 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  lazy  air  ; 
No  breathing  murmur  o'er  the  senses  creeps, 
No  living  motion  animates  despair. 
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II. 

"  Save  at  my  heart  the  death-watch  flutt'ring  low, 
Life's  feeble  pulse,  measuring  each  weary  day  ; 
Decline  must  gasp  and  gasp,  till  pain  and  woe 
Eat  through  the  soul's  thin  coverlet  of  clay. 

III. 

"  My  being  hath  been  thwarted — a  crush'd  lyre, 
Whose  natural  tone  was  music's  gentlest  swell : 
Misfortune's  uncouth  fingers  swept  the  wire, 
And  cast  to  earth  the  jarring,  broken  shell. 

IV. 

"  How  is  my  spirit  bowed  ! — I  cannot  speak 

My  heart's  big  grief;  'tis  one  vast  lab'ring  sigh,. 
That's  bursting  ever,  yet  afraid  to  break  : 
Life's  blood  is  pent  up  in  its  agony ! 

v. 

"  I  have  no  dread  of  death ;  yet,  conscious,  start, 
As  from  a  spirit  or  some  evil  power, 
For  life  hath  ills,  but  who  would  willing  part 
This  narrow  hold  to  coast  the  unknown  shore  ? 


"  Wall'd  round  by  earth,  'tis  not  for  thought  to  scan 
The  mystic  worlds  beyond  our  mortal  sphere ; 
Of  these  conjecture  is  all  left  to  man, 

Save  where  fond  creeds  their  inspired  tripods  rear, 

VII. 

"  All  faith  is  instinct  of  an  after-life, 

In  sense  and  nature  more  profoundly  laid 
Than  Revelation's  self,  or  dogma  rife 

With  master-proof,  or  good  and  evil  weigh'd. 


For  reason  is  the  midnight  lamp's  pale  light ; 

Far  as  its  rays  extend  all's  bright  and  clear; 
Beyond,  the  whole  is  plunged  in  doubtful  night, 

Nor  can  we  say  what  is,  or  is  not,  there. 
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IX. 

'  Few  dwell  on  death  as  I  do  love  to  dwell ; 

The  grave  absorbs  the  throng,  the  shroud,  the  worms; 
The  joys  of  Heaven,  the  racking  pains  of  Hell, 
The  high  communion  of  ecstatic  forms  ! 

x. 

;  To  me  it  is  an  intellectual  theme, 
A  breaking- in  on  universal  truth ; 
The  clearing-up  of  that  sweet  mystic  dream, 

Which  cheer'd  and  still  doth  cheer  my  sickly  youth. 

XX. 

:  0  !  how  I  long  to  plunge  my  enlarged  soul 

Into  truth's  ocean  infinite  ! — to  see 
Through  the  vast  depths  of  knowledge,  and  to  roll 
My  eager  glance  along  eternity ! 

XII. 

Thought  on  itself  recoils  ;  the  proudest  flight 
Reels  o'er  the  dark  profound  where  idiots  creep ; 

As  he  who  stands  on  Spartel's  sublime  height, 
Is  but  a  footstep  from  the  whelming  deep. 

XIII. 

The  eagle  intellect  ambitious  soars, 

Yet  builds  not  on  the  cliff  her  aerie  ; 
Swan-like  she  seeks  the  quiet,  sunlit  shores, 

And  havens  peaceful  'mid  tranquillity. 

XIV. 

There  is  a  something  mystical  on  earth, 

A  dreaminess  adapted  to  the  mind  j 
From  her  we  shape  all  thoughts  of  largest  worth, 

In  her  all  types  of  spirit- life  we  find. 

xv. 

How  like  a  youthful  bride  she  looks  in  spring, 
Fruitful  in  love  :  while  from  her  lord's  fix'd  gaze, 

She,  blushing,  turns,  and  'neath  the  rainbow's  wing, 
Her  young  brow  pearl'd  with  tears,  contented  lays. 
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XVI. 

"  Mind  is  not  matter,  yet  to  matter's  form 

Shapes  she  her  pinions  ;  now  in  peace  they  lie, 
Folded  to  rest ;  and  now,  to  meet  the  storm, 

She  spreads  her  plumes,  and  sweeps  the  trackless  sky. 

XVII. 

"  True,  in  that  flight,  proud  fancy  scorns  to  stoop, 
And  strains  to  frenzy  sublimated  powers, 
Till  lax  the  nerves  and  vacant  senses  droop, 

Or  from  her  soulless  void  murk  madness  lours. 

XVIII. 

"  The  mind  is  its  own  murderer ;  dream  less, 
And  reason  more,  to  be  at  peace  within ; 
Deep  thoughts  unfold  themselves  in  gentleness, 
And  leave  behind  no  trace  of  struggling  pain. 

XIX. 

"  Would'st  thou  read  man's  eventful  history, 
Look  to  his  face,  that  melancholy  page, 
Pale  sorrow's  mirror — sad  epitome 

Of  human  woes  from  youth  to  weary  age. 


"  Could  we  but  pause  in  life — stand  one  day  still, 
And  view  the  flood  of  time  roll  harmless  by, 
While  o'er  the  stormy  world  we  gazed  at  will, 
And  calmly  marked  our  future  destiny. 

XXI. 

"  But,  no !  plung'd  in  the  rapids,  we  must  press 

On  with  the  swift  whirls  of  the  eddying  stream  ; 
Still  battling  for  existence,  powerless 

As  drowning  sailors  lash'd  to  some  crazed  beam. 

XXII. 

"  Unearthly  struggle  !  how  we  strain  and  bend, 

And  strive  and  wrestle  with  the  world,  to  soar ! 
And  stake  health,  quiet,  all !  nor  meet  our  end ; 
Agre  comes  and  finds  us  wretched  as  before. 
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XXIII. 
"  Age  comes  and  finds  us  worse ;  that  load  of  woes 
Decaying  nature  brings  bows  down. the  frame, 
That  saddest,  bitt'rest  pang  the  brave  heart  knows, 
That  henceforth  all  is  lost,  all  effort  must  be  vain ! 

XXIV. 

"  Age  is  condemn'd  to  mis'ry !     Youth  may  hope, 
But  age  is  past  redemption ;  she  must  moil, 
And,  worn  and  purblind,  through  existence  grope ; 
A  poor  spent  drudge,  o'er  an  ungrateful  soil. 

xxv. 
"  How  vast  our  plans  of  life  !  a  bold  design, 
A  great  conception  of  some  future  good, 
Too  vague  for  thought,  too  subtle  to  define, 
Believed  to  madness,  yet  not  understood  ! 

XXVI. 

<;  Ambition's  sun-crown'd  steep  is  broad  and  grand  ; 
A  mighty  dazzling  whole  its  glories  rise ; 
Yet  think  we  not  how  many  grains  of  sand, 
Compose  the  heap — herein  our  error  lies. 

xxvu. 
"  Fix  and  be  happy  !  such  is  wisdom's  voice ; 
Who  on  the  future  rests  is  lost,  undone ! 
The  Present  Hour ! — make  now  your  final  choice, 
JSTor  dream  of  bliss  when  life's  sands  all  are  run. 

XXVIII. 

"  Yain  maxims  ! — trite  and  idle  !     Can  we  rest, 

When  strong  ambition's  power  we  madly  feel  ? 
When  nature's  holy  laws  inspire  the  breast, 
A  young  wife's  comfort,  children's  future  weal. 

XXIX. 

"  Go  ! — quell  the  anger  of  the  Alpine  Storm, 
The  raging  billow  by  the  winds  oppress'd, 
The  lightning's  flash,  the  thunder's  loud  alarm, 
The  earthquake's  throb — then  bid  the  spirit  rest. 
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XXX. 

"  Flesh  wars  with  intellect !  the  mind  would  rise, 
While  basely  droop  the  coward  nerves  to  clay ; 
And  muscle  wars  with  both  ;  this  roughly  cries, 
1  For  sleep  the  night,  for  toil  the  sunbright  day.' 

XXXI. 

"  Thus  fall  we  ere  our  time ;  th'  unnatural  strife 

Fills  all  our  hours  with  trouble  and  with  gloom ; 
Breaks  up  the  system,  snaps  the  threads  of  life, 
And  leaves  brave  hearts  the  mildew  of  the  tomb. 

XXXII. 

"  Each  strong,  laborious  stroke  man's  arms  sustain, 
Is  thrift  of  sleep  to  weary  nature  given ; 
Each  searching  thought  beyond  the  common  train, 
Leaves  slumber's  mantle  tangled  and  uneven. 

XXXIII. 

"  Methinks  I  sigh'd,  yet  not  so  heavily ; 

It  fell  like  love's  soft  sorrow  on  the  air ; 
It  parted  from  my  lips  all  tremblingly ; 
It  left  a  smile,  and  took  a  falling  tear ! 

xxxiv. 

"  To  love  was  my  heart's  heritage ;  to  feel, 

E'en  from  the  core  of  my  dear  mother's  womb. 
This  yearning  for  my  kind,  the  burning  seal, 
And  deep  fulfilment  of  my  wayward  doom. 


The  pasture  of  my  mind  was  beauty — form, 
The  vital  essence  whence  my  spirit  drew 

The  honey  which  bedew'd  affections  warm, 
And  o'er  a  stern  life  soft  enchantment  threw. 

xxxvi. 
I've  gazed  upon  a  statue,  till  the  stone 

Became  a  breathing  idol  of  love's  soul 
Made  mortal  for  my  homage  ! — on  the  tone 

Of  some  seraphic  voice  which  o'er  me  stole, 
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';  Or  master-chord  of  melody — my  heart 

Hath  sunk,  and  died,  and  all  dissolv'd  away 
Into  the  hymning  ether,  as  a  part 
Of  music's  element — and  not  of  clay. 

XXXTIII. 

H  I've  drunk  the  floating  thought;  the  inspir'd  life 
From  out  some  glorious  picture,  and  the  hues 
Became  what  they  were  not,  quaint  spirits  rife 
With  deep-strung  echoes  of  a  vocal  muse. 

XXXIX. 

"  I  may  not  breathe  the  love  wherewith  I  clasp 
My  mother  earth  !  these  eager  pulses  leap 

With  life  instinctive,  and Vain,  vain  the  task  ! 

I  do  despair  !  throw  down  my  pen  and  weep  ! 

XL. 

"  My  God  !  my  God  !  what  have  I  done  for  Thee, 

That  Thou  should'st  bless  me  with  a  high  delight 
Beyond  my  fellows  ?     Whence  the  gift  to  me, 
Of  feeling  joy  where  others  show  pale  fright  ? 

XLI. 

"  Why  comes  the  storm  a  reveller  to  my  heart  ? 

Why  glides  the  mist,  like  grace,  into  my  soul  ? 
And  why  bright  suns  such  ecstasy  impart  ? 

And  whence  this  sense  of  nature's  perfect  whole  ? 

XLTI. 

"  To  breathe  the  fragrant  smiles  of  innocence, 
And  feel  each  beauty  chasten  and  refine, 
While  fascination  charms  the  gaze  intense, 

And  the  heart  aches  with  bliss,  is  greatly  mine. 

XLIII. 

"  The  world  cannot  be  sorrowful  or  old, 

Whilst  youth  and  beauty  freshen  on  the  heart ; 
While  infant  smiles  life's  fondest  hopes  unfold, 
And  sweet  affections  live,  and  mind,  and  art. 
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XLIV. 

'  For  oh  !  the  love  and  glory  on  the  brow 

Of  the  young  heart  that  dotes  on  you,  have  power 
To  bless  and  consecrate  grief's  wildest  throe, 
And  charm  to  joy  misfortune's  darkest  hour. 

XLV. 

'  We  pine  for  sympathy,  and  madly  roam 

Far,  far  for  joys  which  in  us  live  and  move; 
For  man  in  all  his  wanderings  seeks  a  home, 
And  woman's  bosom  is  one  void  for  love. 

XLYI. 

'■'  Alas  !  of  those  united  by  this  bond, 

Mystic  and  holy,  if  these  words  have  power, 
How  few  are  happy !  yea,  how  many  fond 

And  pure  live  on  in  hate,  and  curse  their  bridal  hour. 

XLVII. 

;'  Man's  nature  soars  by  marriage ;  woman's  sinks 
Even  with  the  depths  of  her  affection  ! — all ! — 
Wife,  mother,  thrifty  dame,  are  earthly  links 

That  coil  round  light,  chaste  hearts  with  heavy  thrall. 

XLVIII. 

:<  But  man  is  purified,  his  soul  refined 

By  contact  with  his  youth's  ideal  dream ; 
His  purpose  fixed,  concentred  heart  and  mind ; 
Wild  passions  quell'd,  his  reason  reigns  supreme. 

XLIX. 

'  From  coy,  demure,  and  homeful  continence, 
He  takes  that  gentle  damsel  to  his  breast ; 
It  may  be  rudely — then  with  sober  sense 

Scans  all  her  love-wrought  fancies — ill  at  rest; 

L. 

"  Asks  virgin-quiet  of  a  matron's  blood, 

Forgetful  of  the  change.     But  bliss,  or  curse, 
It  boots  not  now.     Bear  on  !     Or  bad,  or  good, 

The  life-bound  seal  is  set — '  For  better  or  for  worse.' 
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LI. 

When  first  I  woke  ray  song  'twas  noontide  glare, 

Hush'd  midnight  now  hath  seal'd  the  world  in  sleep ; 

These  fitful  pond'rings  breathe  a  drowsy' air, 
These  sickly  fancies  barren  vigil  keep. 


And  wanders  ever  my  perturbed  soul, 

Oh  !  that  such  coward  feelings  were  destroy' d  ! 

I'm  like  the  wretch  besotted  in  the  bowl, 
Who  knows  the  error  that  he  can't  avoid. 


"  Then  die,  dull  song !  why  should  the  harp  be  strung, 
To  wring  a  sorrow  from  hearts  young  and  kind  ? 
Why  should  the  fingers  o'er  its  chords  be  flung, 
To  break  the  spell  that  charms  a  guileless  mind?" 

These  verses  contain  some  good  thoughts  well 
expressed,  and  a  few  of  the  stanzas  are  genuine 
heart-sprung  poetry ;  but  they  by  no  means  do 
justice  to  the  powers  of  the  writer,  whose  full  inspi- 
ration appears  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  work 
on  which  he  designed  his  fame  to  rest.  However, 
their  rejection  by  a  rather  inferior  magazine,  and 
the  occurrence  of  other  similar  rebuffs  at  this  period, 
caused  a  terrible  depression  in  the  mind  of  Oberon 
Spell  and  made  the  house  gloomy  and  wretched.  Be- 
sides, as  to  Iris,  the  vast  distance  now  placed  between 
herself  and  father  created  a  feeling  of  isolation,  and  a 
void  in  her  heart  which  even  the  absorbing  cares, 
anxieties,  and  affections  of  home  could  not  fill. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  would  completely  satisfy  her  now, 
and  she  frequently  conjured  up  shadows  for  real 
misfortunes.  The  tale  of  Oberon's  purchase  of  the 
jewellery  had   never   answered   one    of  the    objects 
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intended,  viz.,  to  arouse  jealousy  of  his  "wife;  she 
knew  her  husband  too  well  to  credit  this  cunningly 
got-up  story  for  a  moment ;  but  the  imputation 
was  a  warning.  She  would  not  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fall  into  mischief;  he  should  have  no 
temptation  with  her  consent.  Besides,  Iris  had 
other  motives  now  in  desiring  to  have  her  husband 
near  her,  and  no  longer  an  occupant  of  chambers. 
She  was  about  to  become  a  mother  again,  and  began 
to  speak  somewhat  with  the  air  and  authority  of  a 
matron. 

"  It  is  time,  dear  Oberon,  to  give  up  nonsense 
now.  That  wretched  poem  of  yours,  I  tell  you, 
will  never  be  ended.  Since  ever  I  knew  you  I  Lave 
heard  of  nothing  but  your  great  poem,  the  work 
that  was  to  crown  you ;  but  for  my  part  I  have  seen 
nothing  in  it  for  all  the  precious  time  lost  but  misery 
and  disappointment.  How  long  do  you  think  it  will 
take  to  finish  it — to  complete  it  right  out — to  make 
it  marketable  and  turn  it  into  money  ?" 

Oberon,  who  was  deeply  wounded,  still  in  con- 
sideration to  his  wife,  replied : — "  Three  months, 
perhaps." 

"  Oh,  three  fiddlesticks  !  Three  precious  months 
indeed,  after  all  the  time  spent  on — I  don't  know 
what  to  call  it — before  now.  But  you  must  really 
set  to  and  work.  You  have  idled  enough,  in  all 
conscience — your  life  has  been  one  round  of  indo- 
lence ;  you  ought  to  commence  labour  from  this 
hour,  and  try  to  make  up  for  a  previous  misspent 
existence." 

"  And  what  would  you  have  me  to  do  ?" 
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"  To  do  ? — a  pretty  question  for  a  man  to  ask, 
and  that  of  a  woman  !  What  am  I  to  do  ?  A 
husband  and  a  father  going  about  and  crying, '  what 
am  I  to  do  V  To  do  !  why,  work  as  other  men  do ; 
become  a  commission-agent,  like  my  father,  and 
abandon  stupidity  and  folly/'' 

"  A  commission- agent,  Iris,  a  commission- agent  \" 

<e  Yes,  a  commission-agent.  One  would  think  it 
was  an  idle,  disreputable  way  of  life." 

"  It  is  a  life  of  touting  and  falsehood,  not  suited 
to  me." 

"  And  is  not  poetising  a  life  of  falsehood — alto- 
gether a  fiction  and  a  delusion  ?  Come,  come  !  you 
must  get  rid  of  your  dreams,  Mr.  Oberon  Spell/'' 

"  Iris,  I  have  heard  you  ;  but  before  I  answer 
you  I  will  put  two  questions  to  you  which  I  have 
often  previously  thought  to  propose,  but  which  I  did 
not  from  certain  motives  of  delicacy/'' 

cc  Indeed  !  and  delicacy  is  to  cease  between  us 
now  :  the  cat  and  dog  life  is  to  begin.  Well,  what 
are  your  questions  ?    I  suppose  I  can  answer  them  ¥' 

"  How  is  it  you  never  told  me  you  were  in 
possession  of  the  identical  brooch  said  to  have  been 
stolen  from  your  mother's  house  ?  I  was  not  aware 
you  had  such  an  article  until  that  fatal  evening  when 
you  went  to  the  opera.  Then  I  naturally  thought 
it  came  from  Storr  k  Mortimer's.  I  certainly  did 
not  dream  it  belonged  to  Miss  Wheatley." 

"  But  I  did  dream  it  belonged  to  her.  Certainly, 
it  was  only  a  dream ;  for  I  did  not  care  to  be  wide 
awake  in  the  matter.  I  knew  my  mother  gave  it 
to  me,  and  that  she  had  bought  it  in  Grays-inn-lane; 
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that  was  enough  for  me.  It  was  hers ;  it  was  mine  ; 
but  it  might  not  have  remained  so  had  your  precious 
delicacy  got  hold  of  it.     There  is  your  answer." 

"  And  so  you  wilfully  and  knowingly  kept  pos- 
session of  a  stolen  article — my  wife  did  this  !" 

"  Come,  Oberon,  don't  be  a But  I  will  not 

be  vulgar.  I  kept  possession  of  my  mother's  pro- 
perty. She  bought  it ;  a  better  title,  as  father  says, 
than  half  our  nobility  have  to  their  estates,  Sir 
Roger  Wheatley  among  the  rest.  Now  you  have 
heard  my  reply,  let  us  come  to  the  next  question  !" 

"  I  must  say  your  first  answer  is  very  unsatis- 
factory ;  but  I  will  not  agitate  you  now  by  giving  a 
candid  opinion  of  your  conduct.  Pray,  then,  how 
did  you  become  possessed  of  the  large  sum  with 
which  you  released  your  father  ?33 

"  I  did  not  release  him  ;  but  that  is  my  secret. 
I  may  as  well  ask,  what  you  did  with  all  those  fine 
jewels  ?" 

Oberon  could  not  help  smiling;  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  very  beautiful  woman,  whom  he 
tenderly  loved,  was  speaking,  and  always  speaking 
with  a  certain  witchery  in  her  most  cutting  sarcasms. 
But  he  said,  firmly, — 

"  I  ought  to  know,  Iris  !" 

"  Well,  I  think  you  ought ;  but  you  cannot  here, 
so  be  silent,  and  thank  God  you  are  by  my  side  to 
scold  you,  while  my  poor,  fond  father,  who  never 
said  an  ill  word  to  me,  is  far,  far  away." 

"  Did  Hugh  Graft'  give  you  that  money  ?  I  say, 
I  ought  to  know." 

"  You   say  right.     I  admit  Hugh  Graff  did  not 
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give  me  that  money,  if  money  there  was.  He  is  no 
such  fool;  he  will  keep  his  gains  for  his  wife,  who- 
ever she  is  to  be.  But  I  have  not  told  you,  I  believe, 
it  is  decided  that  he  is  to  be  married  to  your  cousin, 
Caroline  Lever." 

"  Yes,  you  did  tell  me  long  ago." 

"  Ah  !  but  now  it  is  quite  a  settled  thing.  TVhen 
Hugh  becomes  an  Associate  he  is  to  lead  to  the 
hymeneal  altar — is  not  that  the  melancholy  phrase, 

Oberon? — the    beautiful     and      accomplished 

Psha  ! — what  rubbish  they  do  talk  and  write  about 
marriage.  I  think  you  and  I  were  two  fools, 
Oberon." 

"  Why  ?> 

"  Why — why '?  Well,  if  you  will  have  me  tell 
you,  I  should  have  had  Hugh  when  he  asked  me, 
and  you  should  have  had  Ernestine  Wheatley,  who 
was  dying  for  you." 

"And  did  Hugh  Graff  ask  you  in  marriage?" 

"  Ask  me  in  marriage  !  Of  course  he  did.  Is 
there  anything  wonderful  in  a  rising  young  man 
proposing  for  a  pretty  girl  ?  He  popped  the  question 
in  very  plain  language.  I  thought  you  knew  it 
long  ago.  And  I,  like  a  great  dolt  as  I  was,  rejected 
him,  and  was  goose  enough  to  marry  poet  you." 

"  And  this  is  the  man — this  rejected  lover — to 
whose  studio  you  have  paid  such  repeated  visits 
during  my  absence  at  chambers,  and  sometimes 
unaccompanied  V* 

"  I  go  where  I  like,  I  do  as  I  like,  and  I  will 
not  be  checked,  watched,  or  corrected.  Ingrate  !  I 
was  trying  to   reinstate  you   and  release  my  father. 

VOL.  II.  18 
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He  is  grateful ;  you  are  not ;"  and   she  burst  into 
tears. 

"  My  love,  I  would  not  for  the  world  annoy  you, 
only  I  felt  pained  that  you  should  so  far  forget  me 
and  yourself,  and  the  usages  of  society." 

"  Oh,  fudge  !  The  usages  of  society  are  leather 
and  prunello,  as  father  says  with  the  poet,  selfish 
and  hard ;  but  I  am  neither,  and  you  are  here  to 
rebuke  me  because  I  acted  as  a  wife  and  daughter 
should.  I  will  not  be  curbed  as  a  child  or  skittish 
horse,  I  say.  I  had  enough  of  that  in  reciting  your 
nonsense  verses  when  a  child  in  Proscenium  Villa. 
But,  returning  to  the  point  we  started  from,  Oberon  ; 
I  tell  you,  you  must  give  up  writing,  and  take  to 
earning  your  bread." 

"  But  what  if  my  poem  sells,  Iris  ?" 
"  Sells,  sells  ! — why,  the  puzzle  will  be,  not  to 
sell  the  MS.,  but  to  print  it  yourself  and  pay  for 
it,  to  advertise  it  at  your  own  expense,  and  give  the 
publisher  a  commission  for  lending  his  name  to  it ; 
but  the  real  difficulty  will  be  to  find  a  publisher  who 
will  venture  to  compromise  his  reputation  by  pub- 
lishing a  poem." 

"  Mr.  Blogson  will  do  so  readily,  my  love." 
"  Mr.  Blogson — why,  it  was  only  last  week  that 
he  who  has  made  whatever  fortune  he  has  by  poets, 
advertised  in  the  Athenaum,  to  caution  them  from 
sending  him  their  MSS.  He  says  he  will  not  even 
read  them,  or  return  an  answer  in  any  shape.  Take 
this  as  the  general  opinion  of  all  the  publishers  and 
booksellers.  I  wonder,  Oberon,  a  really  clever  man 
like  you  will  still  cleave  to  nonsense." 
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"  And  vet,  even  poets  now  make  large  fortunes." 

"  Not  poets,  but  men  of  tact  and  shrewdness, 
who  have  some  capital  to  go  upon,  and  who  know 
how  to  manage  publishers  and  critics,  and  to  rally 
friends  around  them  by  dinners  and  otherwise,  who, 
in  fact,  do  in  their  way  what  Hugh  does  in  his  way 
— who  get  a  name  somehow.  It  is  the  name  which 
sells  and  not  the  poetry.  You  tell  me  yourself  it 
is  not  settled  yet  among  the  critics  what  poetry 
really  is  ;  so  that  the  only  substantial  guide  the 
publishers  can  have  is  the  saleability  of  the  article. 
If  a  name  is  marketable  the  poetry  must  be  all 
right  ;  people  buy  it,  and  bore  over  it,  and  try  to 
understand  it,  just  to  say  they  have  read  it,  as  it  is 
the  fashion.  Now,  you  must  allow  that  poetry  is 
very  slow  reading ;  it  requires  thought,  and  is  not 
half  so  pleasant  as  a  novel,  or  a  newspaper,  or  a 
book  of  travels,  or  for  that  matter  a  sermon  ;  it  is 
a  humdrum  out-of-the-way  kind  of  thing  after  all, 
and  not  fitted  for  advanced  people,  only  for  half- 
civilized  or  barbarous  ages.  I  don't  really  see  the 
use  of  it  while  we  have  good  common-sense  prose, 
if  not  to  keep  men  of  ability,  like  you,  from  profi- 
table pursuits  that  men  will  honour  and  value." 

The  poet  bowed  his  head  and  was  silent.  The 
language  of  his  wife  had  pierced  him  to  the  soul  ; 
he  was  very  sorrowful. 

"  But  come,  cheer  up,  lad,  there  is  as  good  fish 
in  the  sea  as  ever  was  caught.  "We  shall  be  rich 
yet.  I  will  go  on  the  stage,  if  all  fails ;  I  know  I 
should  make  a  good  actress." 

"  Have  done,  my  love,  you  pain  me  \" 

18—2 
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"  Do  I,  dear  ?  Nothing  was  farther  from  my 
thoughts,  I  assure  you ;  only,  we  must  live  and  get 
rich,  Oberon!" 

"  We  are  not  poor  now."" 

"  Why,  no,  not  poor — not  exactly  paupers — not 
quite  at  the  workhouse  door  ;  but  we  are  managing, 
and  pinching,  and  systematizing,  and  economizing, 
and  doing  and  contriving,  things  which  I  abominate. 
No,  no  ! — give  me  plenty  of  money,  no  grinding 
and  saving,  but  affluence  and  pomp — a  carriage  and 
carriage-sweep  to  the  house ;  not  this  miserable 
mousetrap.  We  must  get  rich,  I  say,  Oberon ;  and 
you  must  burn  your  poems — it  was  a  pity  they  were 
not  all  burnt  before,  I  mean  your  turn  for  them 
— you  must  become  a  sensible  man,  like  Hugh  and 
other  men  V 

"  An  admirable  competence  may  be  made  by 
writing,  Iris.  There  are  other  walks  of  literature 
besides  poetry  " 

"  And  what  will  a  man  who  works  hard,  as  hard 
as  you  work  now — and  Heaven  knows  that  is  too 
hard — but  what  will  a  man  make,  of  good  parts, 
whose  works  are  saleable  T3 

"  From  five   hundred  to   a  thousand  a  year/-' 
"  And  is  that  all  ?      Why,  as   I   once   told   you, 
the    slop   sellers   in  the     city — the   young    men    I 
mean,   not    the  principals — get  as  much,  and  they 
literally  know  nothing  but  the  slops/" 

"  My  dear,  there  is  some  difference  in  both  po- 
sitions. We  must  regard  station  and  honour,  and 
if  we  have  these,  with  a  moderate  competence,  be 
content/'' 
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"  But  if  we  liavc  neither,  arid  have  not  even  the 
competence — that  is,  from  your  writings  I  mean — 
what  then  ?" 

The  author  was  again  silent.  His  character,  his 
fame,  and  his  rank,  whatever  little  he  had,  were  all 
gone.      TVhat  could  he  answer? 

"  No  matter,  boy,  no  matter ;  you  have  a  glorious 
son  ;  you  are  a  glorious  noble-hearted  fellow  ;  you 
have  a  most  exemplary  mother;  and  you  have  me. 
Come,  cheer  up  ;  while  you  have  me  you  have  worlds. 
I  know  I  have  teased  you,  but  -'tis  my  peevish  way. 
There — there,  Oberon,  my  own  fond  love,  do  not  pine, 
it  will  be  all  right  again  \"  And  that  strange  way- 
ward woman  wound  her  arms  round  her  husband, 
and  kissed  the  grief  from  out  his  heart.  But  the 
problem  lay  still  unsolved  what  Oberon  Spell  was 
— not  what  the  man  of  genius,  but  the  husband  and 
father — was  to  do  to  maintain  his  family.  It  was 
too  plain  to  himself  that  even  the  most  commanding 
abilities  and  excellence  could  not  obtain  a  literary 
position  for  a  person  of  a  notoriously  spotted  cha- 
racter. So,  in  the  spirit  of  his  wife's  remonstrance, 
he  must  abandon  authorship — at  least  open  author- 
ship— for  that  silent  journalism  which  should  not 
bear  his  name ;  write,  if  he  wrote  at  all,  under  an 
anonyme,  and  attempt  leading  articles,  if  attainable, 
or  any  walk  in  letters,  rather  than  sink  down  to 
actual  trade.  Oberon  somehow  thought  that  an 
undue  pressure  was  placed  upon  him  by  his  wife. 
He  excused  her,  'tis  true,  and  he  felt  how  natural  it 
was  for  her,  opposed  as  she  was  to  the  pursuit  of 
literature  in  any  shape,  to  decry  a  career  which  had 
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heretofore  been  so  unproductive,,  and  identified  with 
deep  and  bitter  misfortunes.  Nevertheless,  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  Iris  forgot  her  own  father's 
failure,  and  the  failure  of  a  hundred  others,  in 
business.  To  commercial  pursuits,  in  their  most 
energetic  and  unscrupulous  courses,  Hilary  Dove 
had  applied  his  life,  and  that  life  was  one  scene  of 
struggles,  anxieties,  disappointments,  and  utter  insol- 
vency. TY~e  do  not  say  that  it  was  not  on  the  whole 
a  merry  one ;  but  the  joviality  was  the  birth  and 
growth  of  the  commission  agent's  nature,  of  his 
genial  and  happy  disposition,  not  of  his  success  in  a 
mercantile  career.  TVhile  recalling  this  significant 
fact  he  could  not  but  admit  how  rapid  are  the  fortunes 
often  made  by  business.  He  himself  had  seen  the 
very  meanest  persons  rise  to  wealth,  and  that  certain 
distinction  which  it  always  confers,  by  a  close  appli- 
cation to  trade.  By  slow  degrees  the  ominous  con- 
viction was  breaking  in  upon  him,  that  this  world's 
honours,  appreciation,  and  esteem  are  not  for  the 
intellectual,  the  able,  and  the  good,  but  for  the 
successful ;  and  that  the  rich  man,  be  his  concomi- 
tants what  they  may,  is  really  the  man  revered  and 
regarded,  and  more  than  anywhere  else  in  commer- 
cial England.  He  felt  surprised,  and  frequently 
disgusted,  at  the  homage  and  deference  paid  by 
clergymen,  doctors,  and  even  eminent  barristers  and 
others  of  unquestioned  and  admitted  natural  en- 
dowments, to  the  affluent  prizeholders  of  fortune, 
persons  sometimes  of  a  very  low  calibre  of  mind, 
and  who  could  never  have  stood  an  examination  for 
the  lowest  reward  of  scholarship.    All  this  produced 
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a  serious  influence  on  the  naturally  sound  judgment 
and  clear  perception  of  Oberon  Spell,  and  he  long 
weighed  with  himself  whether  he  should  not  alto- 
gether abandon  mere  mental  pursuits,  and  take  in 
some  shape  to  the  humbler  but  more  money -making- 
walks  of  trade.  The  result  of  much  self-deliberation 
was,  that  at  first,  under  all  circumstances,  he  would 
try  the  obscure  course  of  anonymous  literature, 
attainable,  as  he  conceived,  by  all  classes  of  real 
merit,  no  matter  what  the  source.  He  did  not 
reflect  or  know  that  there  is,  in  effect,  no  real 
anonyme  in  the  world  of  letters.  That  the  writer 
must  be  known,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  to  those 
who  are  often  and  properly  the  most  fastidious  and 
guarded  asto  the  honour  of  their  profession.  However, 
for  the  present  we  leave  this  luckless  author  to  pursue 
the  career  of  a  contributor  of  leading  articles  to  the 
newspapers,  daily  and  weekly,  and  occasional  essays 
to  some  of  the  reviews  and  magazines.  Money 
flowed  in,  and  Oberon  was  hard  at  work  at  home, 
under  his  wife's  eye  and,  let  us  add,  most  tender 
care,  conjoined  to  that  of  his  mother  and  Deborah, 
and  the  other  servants  found  to  be  necessary  in  the 
household, — one  and  all  idolized  their  master. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
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IME  rolled  on.  Oberon  was  a  father  again, 
once  more  of  a  boy,  fine  limbed  and  chubby 
as  was  his  infant  brother.  This  birth,  too, 
was  attended  with  the  same  happy  conse- 
quences of  health  and  well-doing  to  mother  and 
babe.  Oberon  worked  hard,  very  hard,  and  made 
money,  but  he  found  he  did  not  advance  in  his 
profession.  So  long  as  he  could  produce  un excep- 
tionally good  articles  they  were  received,  but  even 
that  not  always ;  there  was  no  grace  or  favour, 
no  weight  attached  to  his  name  where  it  was  really 
known,  but  rather  the  contrary.  The  editors  would, 
indeed,  welcome  his  writings  as  of  advantage  to 
them,  coming  as  they  did  from  an  unknown  writer, 
whose  fame  would  not  interfere  with  their  own 
prestige,  but  whose  achievements  were  destined  to 
enhance  it.  This,  however,  only  while  his  pen  con- 
tinued brilliant,  his  knowledge  and  matter  fresh  and 
reliable  and  of  rare  worth,  his  treatment  ingenious, 
effective,  and  clever,  and  his  ideas  correct  and  ori- 
ginal. In  fact,  so  long  as  he  remained  a  highly 
valuable  and  serviceable  writer,  kept  his  incognito 
strictly,  gave  no  trouble,  asked  no  favours,  and  now 
and  then  worked  under  terms,  he  was  acceptable,  not 
a  moment  longer.      The  relation  was  purely  one  of 
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trade — the  quid  pro  quo,  the  exchange  for  niouied 
consideration  constituted  the  entire  bargain.  If  his 
essays,  or  newspaper  articles,  wer&  not  always  con- 
sidered to  be  up  to  the  mark,  or  change  of  circum- 
stance had  rendered  them  inadmissible,  they  were 
returned  on  his  hands  without  apology  or  ceremony. 
At  times  even  the  manuscript  was  retained  and  pay- 
ment or  excuse  denied. 

This  was  a  hard  life  for  the  man  of  exalted 
thoughts  and  aspirations  and  of  independent  mind ; 
but  his  domestic  circumstances  demanded  submis- 
sion, and  Oberon  Spell  had  long  brought  his  whole 
being  and  soul  to  bow  to  what  he  believed  to  be  an 
inexorable  fate.  'Tis  true  the  glorious  poetry  of  his 
nature,  which  saw  and  felt  a  good  in  everything  and 
which  found  beauty  and  happiness  everywhere,  often 
gave  him  the  privilege  of  experiencing  joy  and  satis- 
faction from  events  which  to  ordinary  minds  would 
have  been  only  sources  of  misery.  He  was  even 
ingenious  and  original  in  discovering  compensations, 
and  scarcely  underwent  a  pain  that  he  did  not,  and 
could  not,  balance  with  some  weightier  pleasure. 

But  his  wife  had  none  of  those  helps  of  the  ima- 
gination or  intellectual  resources.  She  could  only 
see  the  stark  fact  that  Oberon  was  not  progressing, 
that  he  was  paying  away  his  brain  without  adequate 
return ;  but  when  the  till  became  dry,  there  would 
be  no  further  credit.  This,  she  said  truly  enough, 
was  worse  than  the  shabbiest  business.  A  stroke  of 
illness  might  any  day  arrest  his  pen,  or  render  it 
less  brilliant,  and  then  all  his  past  deeds  would  go 
for  nothing,  or  rather  to  make  up  the  fame  of  pub- 
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lication  and  editor,  leaving  no  trace  or  recognition 
of  the  author.  This  would  never  do,  there  must  be 
progress  and  appreciation  or  profit,  or  there  could 
be  no  life :  she  would  not  have  it  so. 

Could  not  Oberon  join  a  literary  club  ?  Surely  he 
would  be  welcome  there.  This  presented  itself  to 
the  mind  of  his  wife,  and  she  saw  that  what  he 
really  wanted  was  association  with  men  capable  of 
judging  or  appreciating  hini;  but  when  she  came  to 
question  him  and  the  past,  she  doubted  whether 
a  humiliating  rejection  would  not  be  the  result  of 
this  attempt  to  obtain  the  due  acknowledgment  of 
his  talents  and  labours.  Oberon  Spell  had  done  no 
wrong,  but  would  the  world  listen  to  the  almost  in- 
credible tale  of  his  exculpation  ?  Was  not  Iris  her- 
self in  some  measure  connected  with  those  acts 
which  still  branded  him  with  fraud  and  perjury  ? 

These  reasonings  might  have  produced  a  softening 
and  tender  effect  on  an  ordinary  woman,  or  one 
imbued  with  sentiment  and  feeling ;  but  Iris  Spell 
was  an  extraordinary  woman,  she  only  valued  things 
at  their  received  estimation,  she  could  never,  or 
would  never,  go  beyond  that  commercial  appraise- 
ment. Then,  her  husband  was  disposed  to  be  irri- 
table and  had  always  been  impracticable ;  and  her 
mother-in-law  was  somewhat  of  a  bore  with  her 
perpetual  amiability  and  meek  submission  to  the 
will  of  heaven,  as  if  heaven — so  Iris  would  reason 
— did  not  cast  us  into  this  rough  world,  to  push 
obstacles  aside  and  get  on  and  improve  our  condi- 
tion, despite  of  obstruction  or  barrier.  "  I  look 
around  me/'  Iris  would   say,  "  and  see   everything 
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engaged  either  in  providing  food,  or  building  a  home 
of  some  kind,  and  if  this  is  not  a  man's  plain  duty 
I  know  not  what  is."  The  woman  of  mercantile 
instincts  forgot  the  intellect  and  the  soul  altogether 
in  her  calculations.  'Tis  true  in  this  she  did  not 
differ  from  most  business  people,  but  then  their 
materialism  was  not  so  clearly  understood  or  so 
candidly  admitted. 

But  what  struck  her  most  forcibly  and  disturbed 
her  mind,  was  the  wonderful  distinction  between  her 
husband's  career  and  that  of  Hugh  Graff,  the  pain- 
ter. The  latter  did  nothing  that  did  not  add  to  his 
money  and  fame,  while  Oberon  was  completely  de- 
nied the  one  by  professional  etiquette,  as  it  was 
called,  and  could  glean  but  very  little  of  the  other 
by  the  most  arduous  labours.  The  artist,  too,  hap- 
pened to  visit  more  frequently  at  the  house  in  Kensing- 
ton, always  in  the  best  trim,  and  though  he  fre- 
quently spoke  of  his  literary  parties,  and  was  often 
pleased  to  be  facetious  on  the  critics  he  invited  to 
his  table,  and  on  whose  word  his  reputation  as  a 
painter  depended,  he  never  once  asked  Oberon  to 
join  them,  as  if  there  was  an  understood  reason  why 
he  should  not.  Hugh  had  now  for  some  time  been 
an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  but  his  marriage 
with  Caroline  Lever  had  been  postponed  to  the 
coming  spring,  when  the  engineer  would  return 
from  the  Continent,  where  he  had  been  incessantly 
engaged  for  the  last  twelvemonths  in  railway  opera- 
tions ;  but  it  was  quite  arranged  that  the  event  was 
to  come  off,  and  the  betrothed  were  on  the  best 
terms  with  one  another.      The  union,  indeed,  would 
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not  be  what  is  called  one  of  love,  but  it  would  have 
the  sanction  of  the  parents  on  both  sides,  and  would 
be  entered  into  without  any  special  repugnance  or 
disappointment  on  either,  rather  with  a  certain 
feeling  of  approval  and  liking  which  time  might,  or 
might  not,  increase. 

Now,  for  certain  reasons  which  she  could  not  well 
define  to  herself,  Iris  did  not  desire  this  marriage. 
It  might  be  that  she  naturally  thought  it  would 
produce  an  absolute  estrangement  between  Hugh 
and  her  own  little  circle ;  it  might  be  that  she  had 
certain  notions  if  she  could  keep  Hugh  single,  she 
might  induce  him  to  make  her  children  his  heirs, 
just  as  if  he  had  no  near  relations  of  his  own  to 
enrich  and  to  change  their  destiny.  There  was  some 
excuse  for  her ;  mothers  will  get  hold  of  those  quaint 
and  absorbing  ideas,  however  foolish  and  unreason- 
able they  may  be.  Sometimes  it  would  even  enter 
Iris's  head  that  her  friend  Hugh  might  die  and 
make  herself  sole  executrix  and  trustee  in  favour  of 
her  children,  just  as  if  there  was  no  husband  in 
the  way  to  render  one  part  of  her  aspirations  ab- 
surd. 

These  stray  thoughts  might  all  have  been  delu- 
sions to  cheat  her  into  a  wish  to  keep  the  artist 
within  her  reach,  and  also  an  ingenious  cover  to 
hide  still  further,  and  mystify  some  secret  move- 
ments of  her  heart  which  she  herself,  even  in  her 
most  solitary  moments,  could  never  summon  up 
courage  to  test  and  examine,  or  bring  palpably  be- 
fore her  mind.  These  feelings  were  mere  embryos, 
they  might  and  they  might  not  come   to  maturity. 
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Unhealthy  they  assuredly  were,  and  had  far  better 
perish  than  assume  vitality  or  come  to  light. 

But  for  one  and  all  these  incentives  combined, 
Iris  did  not  hesitate  to  venture  often  to  the  painter's 
studio  whenever  she  found  herself  in  that  direction, 
and  to  take  refreshments  from  the  servant  of  the 
house  in  his  company.  She  even  did  not  scruple  to 
go  with  him  occasionally  to  the  pictorial  and  other 
artistic  exhibitions  which  adorn  the  metropolis,  and 
this  not  always  with  the  sanction  or  the  knowledge 
of  her  husband.  Oberon  might  not  like  it,  his 
mother  certainly  did  not  approve  of  it;  but  then, 
Iris  always  spoke  and  acted  as  if  Hugh  were  her 
brother,  and  she  really  believed  herself  that  her  feel- 
ings towards  him  were  of  this  intimate  and  harmless 
character.  What  Hugh  himself  thought  nobody 
could  tell;  perhaps  his  notions  were  indistinct  to 
himself.  One  thing  was  quite  clear,  he  appreciated 
a  fine  model,  and  he  delighted  in  sporting  a  fine 
woman  about  town  whenever  he  could  find  an  op- 
portunity from  his  very  assiduous  labours. 

But  there  was  some  danger  to  Hugh  himself  in 
another  way  in  these  pleasant  visits  and  rambles. 
Caroline  Lever  might  come  upon  them,  or  she  might 
hear  of  his  excursions,  and  by  a  single  word — for 
her  will  was  supreme  with  both  her  father  and 
mother- — change  the  young  painter's  fortunes.  He 
knew  this,  but  he  liked  the  displays  and  the  images 
of  beauty  too  well  not  to  tempt  his  fate  and  dare 
the  hazard  of  the  die ;  and  so  it  was  near  to  hap- 
pening, for  one  of  those  good-natured  lady  friends 
who  are  ever  about  town,  and  have  always  a  fund  of 
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gossip  to  please  their  friends,  and  who  in  this  in- 
stance chanced  to  be  on  very  intimate  terms  with 
the  Levers,  took  an  early  occasion  to  inform  both 
mother  and  daughter  that  Mr.  Graff  was  to  be  seen 
constantly  in  the  company  of  a  very  dashing  woman, 
who  resembled  a  wife  more  than  anyone  else.  Now, 
Miss  Lever  did  not  love  the  artist,  but  she  was  going 
to  make  him  her  husband,  the  choice  she  knew  lay 
with  her;  when  she  heard  that  he  was  frequently 
in  the  company  of  a  very  handsome  lady,  and  that 
in  public,  something  like  an  immoderate  fit  of 
jealousy  got  possession  of  her. 

u  Oh !  I  see  it  all,  my  dear/'  said  Mrs.  Lever  to 
her  daughter,  "  I  see  it  all ;  our  friend  need  feel  no 
manner  of  doubt  or  alarm.  'Tis  only  Mrs.  Spell — 
that  Iris — who,  you  know,  has  been  trained  to  regard 
Hugh  Graff  as  a  sister.  She  is  rather  a  showy  and 
demonstrative  person,  and  no  doubt  wishes  to  be  seen 
about  town  and  in  prominent  places  with  our  clever 
young  Associate.  I  suppose,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
Hugh  cannot  shake  her  off,  for  if  there  is  one  thing 
I  admire  in  him  more  than  another,  it  is  his  rare 
discretion;  and  I  am  sure  this  lady  must  have  ob- 
truded her  society  on  him.  However,  I  will  speak 
to  him  myself  on  the  subject.  Caroline,  dear,  you 
must  not  condescend  to  notice  this  circumstance ;  it 
would  be  raising  the  young  woman  to  a  position  of 
importance.  I  Avish  your  father  were  safely  re- 
turned, and  it  were  all  well  over/' 

"  So  do  I  truly,  Mrs.  Lever/"  said  the  friend. 
"  There  is  the  old  saying,  you  know,  '  Many  a  slip/ 
and  God  knows,  who  can  account  for  men's  likings  ? 
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Oil !  I  could  recite  such  tales  of  people  —  people 
thought  to  be  happy  and  true  and  constant  to  each 
other,  too.  But  I  tell  you  what,  my  dear,  there  is 
no  restraining  men  when  a  pretty  face  is  in  the 
way.      Who  is  this  Mrs.  Spell  ?' 

"  Unfortunately  she  is  the  wife  of  my  nephew, 
Oberon  Spell." 

u  Hum  ! — Oh  ! — ah  !  A  bad  lot,  my  dear,  a  bad 
lot.  I  remember  that  case  of  the  brooch ;  and  that 
bill  affair  was  truly  shocking-  \" 

"  I  really  think  there  must  be  some  explanation 
of  the  matter  of  the  note  which  will  acquit  my 
nephew.  He  was  a  noble  youth,  was  he  not, 
Caroline  ?" 

Miss  Lever  blushed  and  then  turned  rather  pale, 
however  mustering  up  courage,  she  said — 

"  He  was  very  handsome,  and  is  so  still,  but  too 
pedantic,  mamma ;  did  you  not  think  so  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  did  not,  my  dear/'  and  Mrs.  Lever 
laughed,  rememberiug  the  relations  which  formerly 
subsisted  between  Oberon  and  her  daughter,  and 
how  glad  the  latter  would  have  been  to  have  had  him 
if  only  he  could  be  brought  to  admire  her  intellectual 
endowments.      Personal  attractions  she  had  none. 

"  Well,  I  tell  you  what,  Mrs.  Lever/''  continued 
the  friend,  still  harping  on  the  same  subject,  "  if  I 
were  you  I  would  hurry  on  this  match ;  there  is 
peril  in  delay,  and  in  affairs  of  the  heart,  you  know, 
postponements  are  dangerous." 

"  Matters  must  take  their  course,  my  dear  madam; 
we  arc  not  in  the  least  degree  uneasy.  The  fortune 
that   Miss  Lever  is  to  have,  and  her   social  station, 
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rare  qualities  and  accomplishments,  make  her  only 
too  desirable  a  match  for  Mr.  Graff,  who,  I  admit,  is 
a  most  estimable  young  gentleman  and  quite  a  rising 
artist." 

"  He  is  all  that  and  more,  my  dear  friend ;  but 
nevertheless,  were  I  in  your  place,  I  would  hasten 
the  wedding.  That  is  all  I  shall  say  on  the  subject/'' 

When  Hugh  Graff  next  visited  the  Levers,  he 
first  saw  the  lady-chief  of  the  house  herself;  was 
received  with  the  usual  cordiality  and  friendship, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  very  calm  and  reasonable 
conversation  was  made  aware  of  the  scandalous  re- 
ports,— such  was  the  severe  term  Mrs.  Lever  em- 
ployed about  his  constant  exhibition  of  Iris  Spell  in 
public  places. 

Hugh  blushed  to  his  eyes,  stammered  something 
like  an  apology, — stated  that  Iris  had  grown  up 
with  him  like  a  sister,  and  that  he  only  regarded 
her  as  he  would  a  fair  picture,  not  to  be  passed 
away  or  slighted  by  any  artist  who  would  make  the 
most  of  his  profession. 

"  I  admit  the  full  force  of  all  you  say,  Hugh ; 
but  you  are  one  of  us  now,  you  know ;  and  we  do 
not  acknowledge  this  Iris  Spell,  who,  unfortunately, 
bears  my  .maiden  name.  Besides,  she  is  a  mar- 
ried woman.  Why,  what  can  her  husband  be  about 
not  to  check  her  ?" 

"  Oh  !  Oberon  knows  she  is  safe  with  me.  I 
quite  regard  her  from  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
and  as  a  sister,  I  assure  you — quite  as  a  sister." 

"  Well,  I  am  certain  Miss  Lever  will  never  like 
such  a  sister;  and  so  we  must  have  done  with  her, 
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and  attend,  Hugh,  to  our  own  permanent  interests. 
But  Caroline  knows  you  are  come,  and  will  be 
anxious  to  see  you.  I  would  not  mention  this 
little  matter  to  her.  Only  give  me  your  word  that 
you  will  not  again  be  seen  in  public,  if  you  can  at 
all  avoid  it,  with  Iris  Spell." 

11  I  promise  you.  Shall  I  run  and  seek  Carry  ? 
I  suppose  she  is  in  the  drawing-room. " 

"  No,  she  is  in  her  own  room.  I  will  call  her. 
Do  you  remain/'' 

The  whole  of  this  affair  came  on  the  artist  sud- 
denly. A  moment's  reflection  showed  him  that  it 
was  a  kind  of  treason  to  Iris  and  to  his  own  heart  to 
ignore  her  as  he  had  done.  He  had  planned  many 
little  things  in  his  life,  and  all  to  get  on  in  the 
world ;  but  this,  he  felt  somehow,  was  his  meanest, 
his  most  unpardonable  act.  Caroline  Lever  was 
not  slow  in  joining  him,  but  just  as  she  entered  the 
room  he  was  engaged  in  a  meutal  study  of  Iris 
Spell,  and  when  he  fully  perceived  what  image 
must  be  substituted  for  hers,  and  had  fairly  started 
forward  from  his  reverie,  he  could  not  help  show- 
ing a  certain  chagrin  and  disappointment.  The 
change  did  not  escape  the  young  lady,  but  she  said 
nothing;  and  Hugh,  who  was  a  consummate  actor, 
soon  recovered  himself,  and  resumed  his  old  course 
of  mild  and  winning  looks  and  conversation. 

When  returned  to  his  home  and  once  more  alone 
in  his  studio,  he  sat  down  to  transfer  to  his  sketch- 
book the  last  portrait  of  Iris  he  had  drawn  in  his 
mind.  Hugh  Graff's  was  not  what  may  be  called 
a  facile   pencil;  he   worked  steadily  on,   corrected 
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often,  and  sometimes  totally  effaced,  and  then  began 
anew ;  but  now  lie  drew  with  a  running  line,  he 
could  scarcely  keep  pace  with  the  flashing  inspira- 
tions. "  Surely,  surely/'  said  he,  u  Iris  ought  to 
have  been  mine, — she  who  could  give  me  soul  to 
draw  and  paint  with  so  free  and  flowing  a  hand ! 
Do  I  love  this  woman,  or  not  ?  Is  there  such  a 
thing  as  love  ?  Why  do  I  paint  her  as  I  paint  no 
other  mortal  image,  readily  and  easily  from  my 
heart  ?  If  this  be  love,  I  love  Iris ;  and  does  she 
not  love  me  ?  Does  she  not  love  my  success — my 
money  ?  Is  there  not  a  union  of  hearts  here  ? — I 
loving  the  beautiful  woman,  the  model ;  and  she 
loving  the  progressive  man,  the  fortune  ?  Is  not 
this  as  rich  a  harmony  as  the  most  abstract  dream 
of  the  poet  would  have,  and  far  more  rational 
and  practical?  I  believe  Iris  and  I  have  a  real 
affection  for  one  another,  founded  each  on  a  con- 
ception most  agreeable  to  our  own  souls ;  and  this 
is  all  they  can  say  of  the  purest  love.  I  think  I 
understand  her — half  wife  and  half  mother  on  one 
side,  and  wholly  her  own  wilful  self  on  the  other. 
She  would  wean  me  from  this  marriage  with  Caro- 
line Lever,  and  keep  me  about  her,  and  with  her, 
and  for  her ;  a  bachelor  always.  It  will  not  do.  I 
love  my  model  well,  but  I  must  rise  ;  the  word  is, 
*  Forward  !  Hugh  Graff  /  I  will  fill  that  presidential 
chair  yet.  There,  the  sketch  is  finished ;  how  beau- 
tiful !  how  true  !  Let  me  kiss,  and  kiss  it !  Oh, 
Iris  !  Down,  busy  devil ;  am  I  not  sworn  to  another, 
and  is  she  not  his  ?      Bah  !   Oberon  Spell  \n 

In  her  own  home,  in  the  recesses  of  her  bed-cham- 
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ber,and  Avitli  her  boy  playing  at  her  knee, Iris,  too,  had 
her  contemplations.  She  thought  herself  misplaced, 
that  her  life  was  a  struggle,  devoid  of  pleasure, 
without  distinction  or  recognition.  Of  what  account 
was  it  in  her  house  that  she  was  beautiful,  very 
beautiful  ?  Oberon  felt  no  interest  in  her  charms, 
and  was  only  anxious  that  she  should  take  care  of 
the  children.  Mrs.  Spell  was  amiable  and  kind,  but 
she  did  not  go  much  out,  and  then  she  objected  to 
all  manner  of  display.  They  went  nowhere,  and 
gave  no  parties ;  in  fact,  her  attractions  were  buried. 
The  only  enjoyment  she  had  had,  excepting  the  few 
first  months  of  her  marriage,  was  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Hugh  Graff,  her  early  lover.  As  her  mother 
said,  it  was  a  great  mistake  not  to  have  married 
him,  they  were  so  well  suited  to  one  another;  she 
would  have  filled-in  his  pictures,  and  he  would  have 
turned  them  into  money,  which  would  keep  up  the 
house  in  splendour,  and  make  life  one  scene  of 
pleasure.  Now  there  was  nothing  but  the  dull 
monotony  of  writing  for  others,  with  a  prospect  of 
a  thorough  break  down  some  day.  This  was  not  to 
live,  it  was  to  exist,  and  that  as  unfortunates,  denied 
wealth,  denied  companionship,  denied  happiness. 
One  thing  she  would  do,  she  would  endeavour  to 
keep    Hugh   single.       That   fat   pudding  of  a    girl 

should   never  have  him.      His   liking,    his she 

would  not  say  that — well,  no,  his  admiration,  his 
wealth  and  esteem,  would  be  all  for  her  and  her 
children ;  and  in  the  long  distance  who  knows 
but 


"  Ah  !     Master   Bertie,    and    so    you    have    got 
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mamma's  foot,  and  are  shaking  it.  Why  do  yon  do 
that,  dear  ?  Has  mamma  been  naughty  ?" 

The  child  answered,  "  Mamma  is  very  naughty 
to  forget  poor  Bertie.1" 

"  Blessing  on  that  glorious  head,  my  child — 
Oberon's  child.  Oh  !  he  has  recalled  me  back  to 
my  home,  to  my  family,  to  my  husband.  No;  he 
must  behave  himself  better  first,  and  take  me  out, 
and  give  up  that  humdrum,  unmeaning  journalism. 
I  will  love  him  as  I  ought,  when  he  shall  make  the 
world  see  what  a  beautiful  and  clever  wife  he  has  ; 
I  will  not  love  him  till  then.  Again,  Bertie,  biting- 
mamma's  dress !  Ah,  the  boy  is  right.  I  must 
abandon  these  stray  notions."  And,  taking  up  the 
child,  Iris  caressed  him  ;  then  turning  to  the  glass, 
she  carefully  adjusted  her  hair,  pinched  her  eye- 
brows to  their  normal  arch,  set  her  teeth  to  see  how 
brilliantly  white  they  were,  put  on  her  best  smile, 
took  up  various  positions  to  see  which  produced  the 
best  effect,  and  on  the  whole  felt  very  well  pleased 
with  herself  and  all  the  world.  This  done,  she  took 
the  boy  in  her  arms  and  descended  with  him  to  the 
modest  room  which  her  laborious  husband  occupied 
as  a  study. 

Oberon  was  pacing  the  chamber  with  an  open 
letter  in  his  hand.  He  did  not  speak  to  her,  or 
notice  the  child  as  he  entered,  but  to  her  question, 
"  What  is  the  matter  now  ?"  he  simply  rejoined, 
flinging  the  missive  at  her — 

"  There  \v 

11  Well,  there  V9  Iris  turned  very  pale,  but  still 
held  the  child. — "  Well,  there  !  a  letter  from  Hugh 
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to  me,  to  be  at  his  studio  to-morrow  at  eight.  Well, 
what  do  you  see  in  that  ?  Have  I  not  often  been 
there  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  I  go  there  ?  Have 
I  not  been  there  on  your  business  a  hundred  times  ? 
And  where  is  the  harm  in  going  there  ?  I  shall 
assuredly  not  fail  to  keep  the  appointment." 

"  Outrageous  woman  !  do  you  know  what  you  are 
saying,  who  you  are,  and  whom  you  are  addressing  ?" 

"  Oh  !  I  know  very  well/' 

"  That  you  were  once  this  man's  admiration — 
that  you  are  now  my  wife,  and  that  child's  mother. 
Do  you  know  all  this,  and  dare  to  keep  such  an 
imprudent  appointment  ?" 

"  Stop ;  you  are  too  fast  for  me.  But  first  take 
this  creature,  he  is  troublesome,  and  too  like  you. 
There,  sit  down,  and  I  will  talk  to  you.  Don't 
check  the  child  in  that  way,  let  him  play  with  the 
pen ;  it  is  of  more  use  as  a  plaything  in  his  hands, 
than  as  a  means  of  getting  bread  in  yours.  Now, 
listen  to  me.  I  have  gone  to  Hugh  Graff's  studio 
hundreds  of  times,  as  I  said  j  I  have  been  with  him 
everywhere,  where  he  would  take  me.  And  where 
is  the  harm  done  ?  He  is  to  me  a  brother  ;  he 
always  has  been  so,  a  dear  one — dearer,  far  dearer 
than  you  ;  you  know  that ! — you  knew  it  when  I 
married  you  !  Do  you  think  I  will,  or  can,  change 
my  affection  for  him  ?  No  !  that  will  last  as  long 
as  my  life  lasts.  But," — (seeing  that  Oberon  rose, 
and  put  on  a  look  that  she  would  not  for  worlds 
again  encounter) — but  has  that  altered  my  relations 
to  you,  or  made  me  the  less  a  good  and  faithful  wife 
and  mother  ?" 
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"  I  hope  not,  Iris  ;  but  these  visits,  this  intimacy, 
are  proceeding-  too  far.  You  must  put  an  end  to 
them  ;  I  do  not  approve  of  them.  I  have  not  ap- 
proved of  Graff's  tone  and  manner  towards  you  and 
me  for  some  time.  To  you  he  appears  all  affection 
and  kindness,  to  me " 

"  Well,  what  ? — why  do  you  pause  ?" 

"  Why,  to  think  that  such  a  creature  as  that 
should  assume  an  air  of  superiority  to  me.  But, 
no  more  now ;  the  acquaintance,  I  tell  you,  must 
cease.  You  have  had  your  way  long  enough,  now 
I  will  have  mine.  Leave  me,  Iris ;  you  know  the 
press  does  not  wait,  and  my  work  must  be  done.  I 
was  in  the  midst  of  an  article  when  that  wretched 
letter  fell  into  my  hands/'' 

"  You  had  no  business  to  open  it  and  read  it."" 

11  AYhat !  no  business  to  read  Hugh  Graff's  letters 
to  you !   Can  there  be  secrets  between  you,  then  ?" 

"  Whatever  there  is,  I  will  not  be  snubbed  or 
controlled :  you  shall  not  interfere.  There,  you 
have  nearly  poisoned  the  child  with  that  pen,  his 
tongue  is  all  black  with  the  ink.  Come,  Bertie, 
come.  Naughty,  tyrant  papa.  Come,  boy,"  and 
taking  the  child  in  her  arms,  something  like  a  tear 
escaped  her,  and  she  left  the  room. 

In  sending  his  article  to  the  daily  paper  for  which 
it  was  written,  Oberon  took  care  to  dispatch  a  note 
to  Sir  Everard  Trebaston,  one  of  the  few  acquaint- 
ances he  had  made  during  his  recent  misfortunes  ; 
in  fact,  a  debtor  in  the  prison  with  Hilary  Dove,  and 
proud  and  worthy  of  Oberon's  companionship  on  his 
release  from  Spinstcrton  Towers.     The  baronet  was 
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a  young  man  -who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
money-lenders,  and,  unable  to  meet  the  demands 
made  on  him,  was  lodged  in  gaol  because  he  would 
not  submit  to  further  extortion.  He  was  now  as 
poor  as  a  church  mouse,  but  a  man  of  principle  and 
honour,  and  with  good  intellect,  cultivation,  and 
knowledge  of  books  and  society.  He  soon  attached 
himself  to  Oberon,  whom  he  found  to  be  engaged 
in  the  same  walk  of  literature  as  himself.  They  had 
beeu  slightly  acquainted  when  the  poet  was  at  Ox- 
ford, and  were  only  too  glad  to  renew  their  intimacy 
in  a  position  of  common  suffering,  where  friendships 
are  often  made  of  a  pure  and  lasting  character,  and 
where  too,  it  may  be  well  said,  they  are  formed 
without  thought  or  consideration,  only  to  be  broken 
and  forgotten  at  the  next  turn  of  fortune's  wheel 
in  the  open,  busy  world. 

He  requested  the  baronet,  if  not  inconvenient,  to 
remain  at  home  to  meet  him  about  seven  that 
evening,  as  he  wanted  to  consult  him  on  a  rather 
important  point.  Sir  Everard  Trebaston  duly  re- 
ceived the  note,  and  stayed  at  his  chambers  to  see 
his  friend  at  the  hour  appointed. 

Oberon  was  punctual  to  the  time.  In  passing 
along  he  purchased  a  light  cane — an  appendage 
not  usually  carried  by  him  when  walking.  He  laid 
the  whole  history  of  his  connexion  with  Graff,  and 
the  kind  of  relation  that  existed  between  him  and 
iiis  wife,  before  his  friend,  and  asked  his  candid 
opinion  of  the  matter. 

"  Why,  that  the  acquaintance,  however  innocent 
it  may  really  be  in  its  nature  and  character,  must 
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altogether  cease;  and  I  quite  agree  with  you,  that 
we  should  both  call  on  Graff,  and,  explaining  matters 
to  him,  request  him  to  discontinue  his  indiscreet 
invitations.  Of  course  I  do  not  counsel  any  violence, 
but  should  the  cub  not  know  his  place,  he  must  be 
brought  to  his  senses ;  and  for  this  there  is  nothing 
like  a  little  Lynch-law.  I  see  you  have  a  light 
cane — a  very  light  one — the  lighter  the  better. 
Ah  !  if  required — and  I  hope  not — this  will  do 
admirably/' 

Saying  this,  the  baronet  took  up  his  hat  and 
accompanied  his  friend  to  Hugh  Graff's  studio  in 
Welbeck  Street.  They  found  the  artist  hard  at 
work,  having  been  immediately  admitted  to  him. 
It  was  a  long  time  since  Oberon  Spell  had  been 
there.  He  looked  around,  and  was  surprised  to  see 
so  many  likenesses  of  his  wife  in  various  forms — 
some  quaint,  remote,  and  indistinct  enough,  but  all 
expressive  of  the  unsurpassable  radiance  of  her 
countenance,  and  her  unapproachable  grace  of 
contour.  The  meeting  was  very  ceremonious 
and  cold.  It  was  in  vain  that  Hugh  endeavoured 
by  his  blandest  and  most  winning  manner  to  coax 
Oberon  into  his  old  warmth  of  kindness  and  friend- 
ship. He  had  come  thither  for  a  purpose  different 
to  conciliation  and  the  revival  of  former  scenes  of 
brotherly  affection. 

"  Graff,"  he  said,  in  a  calm,  firm  voice  and 
manner,  standing  up  all  the  time,  and  declining  the 
seat  offered  to  him,  "  I  understand  that  you  make  a 
practice  of  inviting  Mrs.  Spell,  my  wife,  to  this 
studio,  and  that   you  sometimes  take  her,  unaccom- 
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parried  by  mc;  to  public  exhibitions  of  art  arid  other 
similar  places." 

"  I  have  done  so,"  said  Hugh,  first  blushing  and 
then  turning  deadly  pale.  "  I  have  done  so,  I  own  j 
but  where  was  the  harm  ?  I  thought,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  you  knew  all  about  it ;  and  Iris  and  I 
have  long  been — as  you  know,  from  our  childhood 
upwards — sister  and  brother/'' 

"  If  you  have — and  it  is  not  a  true  account,  or 
it  makes  you  out  a  very  exceptionable  person, 
but  if  you  have  presumed  that  you  ever  could  be 
the  brother  of  my  wife,  you  were  much  mistaken ; 
and  any  notion  of  that  kind,  or  rather  pretence 
and  impertinence,  must  henceforth  cease.'" 

"  I  am  not  accustomed  to  be  ordered  here,  and 
must,  shall  not  come  from  your  lips  to  me.  You 
should  remember  who  I  am,  and  what  you  are — 
the  world  has  long  ago  made  the  distinction." 

"  Cur  \"  said  Oberon,  approaching  him,  his  cane 
still  in  his  hand — "  cur,  I  will  not  parley  with  you. 
But  if  you  repeat  the  intrusion  named  in  any 
shape,  I  tell  you  once  for  all  that  I  shall  summarily 
chastise  you/'' 

"  Keep  from  me,  Spell ;  keep  from  me,  braggart. 
Put  down  your  cane,  or  let  us  be  on  equal  terms  ? 
aud  he  seized  an  ancient  spear  that  was  lying  in  a 
corner.  "  Xow  you  may  come,  but  not  within  the 
length  of  that ;  for  as  true  as  my  name  is  Hugh 
Graff,  I  will  run  you  through  if  you  attempt  to 
come  further." 

"  And  so,  puppy,  you  would  commit  murder  ? 
Xow"— and   with  a    sidelong  rush    which   brought 
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him  beyond  the  artist,  he  seized  the  hand  which 
held  the  spear,  and  flinging  the  weapon  from  him, 
began  to  lay  on  soundly,  his  friend  all  the  while 
standing  not  an  unobservant  orunexcited  spectator. 

Hugh  was  wonderfully  agile  and  dexterous,  but 
the  rush  was  so  unexpected  and  sudden  that  he  was 
unprepared  for  it.  He  tried  to  seize  whatever 
weapon  or  missile  was  nearest,  but  unable  to  do  this, 
for  he  was  in  the  iron  grasp  of  a  powerful  man,  he 
began  to  shout  "  Murder,  murder  \n  with  all  his 
might.  The  whole  house — mistress,  three  children, 
two  servant-maids,  and  a  page — were  all  in  the 
studio  in  a  moment.  As  they  rushed  forward, 
Oberon  ceased  to  belabour  the  artist,  giving  only 
two  or  three  final  strokes,  and  then  taking  a  seat, 
said,  in  the  calmest  accents  he  could  assume,  "  I 
have  just  been  whipping  a  cur." 

"  And  I  can  say  you  did  it  very  adroitly  and  pro- 
perly/' said  Sir  Everard  Trebaston. 

"  Now,  fellow,  there  is  my  card,  but  you  well 
know  where  I  live.  I  shall  be  ready  to  answer  for 
what  I  have  done  when  required." 

"  Now — this  moment — here  on  the  spot.  Mrs. 
Dalby,  they  must  not  quit  the  studio ;  shut  the 
door — put  your  back  to  it.  Run,  Edward,  and 
fetch  a  policeman — or  two  if  you  see  them." 

"  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry,  my  lad  ;  neither  I  nor 
my  friend  will  move  while  you  are  away.  Take  a 
seat,  Trebaston." 

"You  shall  go  to  gaol — to  the  place  you  are 
accustomed  to ;  and  for  this  ruffian  Spell — every- 
one knows  what  he  is — a  common " 
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There  Hugh  Graff  dropped  off  of  a  sudden.  His 
eye  had  caught  the  quick  movement  of  Oberon 
towards  him  again,  and  he  only  wiped  his  mouth, 
which  happened  to  be  cut  in  the  rencontre,  and  was 
discreetly  silent.  Meantime  the  boy  had  gone  for 
a  policeman. 

*  I  think,  Mr.  Graff/'  said  Sir  Everard  Trebas- 
ton,  "  when  you  come  to  consider  this  matter  coolly 
and  in  its  proper  light,  you  will  see  the  wisdom  of 
taking  out  a  summons  or  pocketing  the  affront,  and 
behaving  better  in  future.  You  know  it  was  your 
own  rash  impertinence  which  provoked  the  attack  ; 
and  to  take  up  the  spear  was  the  act  of  a  mur- 
derer." 

"  I  only   did  it   in   self-defence.       I  was    not  a 

match  for no  matter.      The  policeman  will  soon 

be  here/' 

As  he  spoke  that  functionary  entered;  he  was 
first  told  by  Hugh  to  take  Oberon  Spell  into  cus- 
tody for  a  most  outrageous  and  unprovoked  assault 
upon  him.  But  the  guardian  of  the  public  peace 
quietly  said  that  he  did  not  see  the  blow  struck, 
and  could  do  nothing.  Upon  this,  Sir  Everard 
Trebaston  explained  as  much  of  the  affair  as  he  con- 
sidered necessary,  confining  himself  to  the  assault 
and  the  threatened  attack  with  the  spear.  He 
spoke  calmly,  and  handing  the  policeman  his  card, 
said,  he  for  his  own  part  would  be  happy  to  accom- 
pany his  friend  to  the  station  in  a  cab,  but  such  a 
course  would  be  unusual.  "  Mr.  Graff  can  take  out 
a  summons  if  he  likes." 

"  I  agree   with  vou,  Sir  Everard,    sir,"  said  the 
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policeman,  who  had  grown  wonderfully  deferential 
when  he  found  he  wras  in  the  presence  of  a  baronet 
— "  I  agree  with  you,  Sir  Everard,  sir,  that  a  sum- 
mons is  the  properer  course.  'Tis  what  gentlemen 
always  does,  as  I  can  bear  witness.  I  was  in  a 
nobleman's  family  myself,  afore  I  took  to  the  force, 
and  T  know  what  didn't  ought  to  be  and  what  did 
ought  to  be,  in  affairs  of  this  kind/' 

"  "Well,  take  them  away  from  here.  The  fellow 
has  all  but  murdered  me.  Mind,  you  would  not 
take  him  up,  policeman.'" 

"  I  durst  not,  sir.  Lord  love  you,  mester,  'tis  as 
much  as  my  life  is  worth.  The  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject, sir;  we  are  in  England,  you  see,  sir,  and  the 
law  is  of  great  force  here,  and " 

"  There,  take  them  away — be  off,  I  say." 

"  Don't  be  unreasonable,  sir ;  if  you  will  only 
persuade  the  gentleman  to  assault  you  in  my  pre- 
sence, I  will  take  him  into  custody  with  pleasure." 

By  the  time  he  had  said  this,  Oberon  and  his 
friend  had  left  the  room.  The  policeman  followed 
them,  and  putting  his  hand  to  his  hat  reverentially 
to  the  baronet,  received  a  half-crown  piece  for  his 
exhibition  of  sound  sense  and  civility.  This  he 
thought  a  very  good  evening's  work,  and  continued 
his  round  with  good  heart. 

Oberon  and  Sir  Everard  Trebaston  adjourned  to 
an  hotel  and  spent  as  agreeable  an  evening  as  they 
could  together.  They  had  come  out  determined  to 
encounter  manfully  all  consequences  of  their  inter- 
view with  the  painter ;  and  they  were  neither  de- 
pressed nor  disappointed,  although   an   exposure  of 
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this  kind  was  what  they  both  least  coveted.  Each  had 
his  own  reasons  for  courting  quiet  and  privacy  at 
that  moment.  But  the  demands  of  honour  and 
friendship  were  imperative,  and  they  had  entered 
Graff's  lodgings  prepared  io  do  justice  to  both. 
However,  the  summonses  never  came,  although 
they  were  duly  awaited  and  expected.  Hugh  Graft* 
was  not  seriously  hurt ;  he  thought  over  the  matter. 
He  even  discussed  it  with  the  policeman,  who  was 
glad  to  earn  an  additional  half-crown  by  giving  his 
advice  on  the  other  side,  and  the  artist's  final  resolu- 
tion was  the  wise  one  to  let  the  matter  drop  into 
oblivion — at  least  so  far  as  his  own  name  was  con- 
cerned. A  few  days  after  the  assault  a  paragraph 
appeared  in  a  country  paper  to  which  Trapper  was 
known  to  be  a  contributor,  to  the  following  effect : — 
"Unmanly  Outrage. — On  Tuesday  evening  last 
Mr.Oberon  Spell  and  Sir  Everard  Trebaston,  Bart. — 
the  former  well  known  at  Edelstone,  and  the  latter 
recently  an  inmate  of  one  of  our  debtors'  prisons — 
obtained  an  entrance  into  the  studio  of  a  distin- 
guished artist,  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  proceeded  to  assault  the  gentleman  referred  to 
without  the  slightest  provocation,  beyond  the  jealous 
surmises  of  one  of  the  parties.  "We  understand 
an  action  is  to  be  brought  for  this  unjustifiable 
attack,  not  the  first  of  the  kind  of  which  one  of 
the  aggressors  has  been  guilty.  For  our  own  part, 
we  regret  that  the  affair  has  not  become  the  subject 
of  a  criminal  prosecution,  which  is  the  only  effectual 
course  in  outrages  of  the  kind.  Nothing  but  im- 
murement in  a  gaol  will  put  a  wholesome  fear  into 
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natures   by    impulse    and   habit     overbearing    and 
unruly.'''' 

Oberon  knew  well  to  whose  hand  to  trace  this 
gross  libel.  But  he  had  no  remedy.  He  was  aware 
that  a  public  trial  would  delight  his  enemies.  He 
had,  therefore,  only  to  grin  and  bear — and  such 
heretofore  seemed  to  be  the  course  of  his  destiny. 
But  this  was  not  the  worst  of  his  afflictions.  His 
wife  became  actually  furious  at  the  course  he  had 
adopted  to  prevent  her  visits  to  Hugh  Graff.  She 
also  deeply  felt  for  the  personal  sufferings  of  her 
favourite.  She  made  no  secret  of  her  sentiments 
of  affection,  and  by  no  means  thought  it  worth  her 
while  to  be  guarded  in  her  language  or  remon- 
strance. Had  she  a  father's  home  she  would  soon 
fly  to  that ;  but  he,  her  true  protector,  was  far,  far 
away ;  and  as  to  her  mother,  she  could  not  think 
of  troubling  her,  crowded  as  Proscenium  Villa 
was  with  lodgers.  But  as  it  was,  she  would  take 
her  children  with  her  and  emigrate  at  once  to 
America.  t(  Anywhere,  anywhere,  from  the  pre- 
sent and  past  scenes  of  struggle,  degradation, 
brutality,  and  misery  V3 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

OBERON    AND    IRIS WAR    AND    PEACE. 

HE  conduct  of  his  wife  was  at  first  a  puzzle 
to  Oberon  Spell;  but  on  reflection  lie 
began  to  see  clearly  through  the  mystery. 
Hers  was  a  bold,  courageous,  protective 
spirit,  and  so  would  compass  much  to  shelter  the 
object  of  her  regard  and  affection.  He  did  not 
doubt  for  a  moment  the  purity  and  sisterly  cha- 
racter of  her  attachment  to  the  painter;  and  she 
would  naturally  feel  indignant  at  any  one  who 
should  lay  a  heavy  hand  on  him.  But  Oberon  did 
not  see,  and  would  not  without  a  racking  suspicion, 
the  conflicting  passions  which  began  to  agitate  Iris's 
bosom.  By  degrees,  a  rooted  dislike  of  her  present 
mode  of  life,  its  monotonousness,  its  perpetual  round 
of  literary  drudgery,  like  labour  in  the  mine — owls 
working  in  the  dark — unknown,  unrecognised,  and 
wearing  the  appearance  of  a  punishment — produced 
in  her  heart  something  of  a  feeling  of  alienation 
towards  her  husband,  with  whom,  as  women  will, 
she  identified  the  causes  of  all  their  misery.  Un- 
like her  father,  Iris  was  not  prone  to  take  the 
favourable  side  of  things.  Not  that  she  was  of  a 
gloomy  or  morose  disposition  ;  we  have  all  along 
witnessed  the  contrary ;  but  her  expectations  were 
always  great,  her  requirements  and  wants  not  easily 
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satisfied.      She   had  large   vanity,   she    was  a  very 
beautiful  woman,  aud  she  actually  ueeded  admirers 
to   coutent   her    demonstrative  nature.      The    dull 
life    she    now  led  was   the   opposite   of   all  she  bad 
sought  and    desired.      It  was  methodical,  laborious, 
and  quiet  to  stupidity.      For  years,  all  the  pleasure 
Iris   saw    she    had    experienced   in     company  with 
Hugh  Graff.      This  was  her  perilous  side  ;  there  was 
a  continual  danger  that  the  chaste,  sisterly  affection 
would  discover  that  the  real  relation  did  not  exist, 
or  was  at  one  time  more,  and  that   Iris   and   Hugh 
had   always   in   truth  been   lovers — let  us  say,  un- 
conscious lovers.      These  were   dangerous   thoughts 
to  get  possession  of  a  woman's  mind,  and   such    a 
woman   as  Iris  was,  self-willed    and    self-confident, 
admiring  the  person  and  the  natural   superiority  of 
her  husband,  but  without   any  real   appreciation  of 
his  genius,  and  despising  mere  literature  as  a  means 
of  bread  from   her   soul    and   heart.      All  this,  and 
much  more,  of  dangerous  matter  in  his  wife's  thoughts 
aud  disposition  is  what  Oberon  could   not   see.      If 
he  had  seen,  his  action  would  have  been  sudden,  de- 
termined, and  final :   Iris  would   have  no   place   in 
his  home  or  his  affections  ;  he  would  expel  her  from 
the  one  arid  try  to  banish  from  his  heart  the  other, 
lie  excused  now  much  of  her  pettishness  and  serious 
annoyance    at    the   chastisement    which    Graff  had 
received   at  his   hands.      He  thought  that  it  was  a 
lesson  for  her  as  well  as  for  her  friend,  and  that  she 
took  it  to  heart  as  a  matter  strictly  personal.      But 
Oberon  was  a  husband,  and  he  had  a  duty  to  per- 
form to  his  wife,   his   children,    and  himself.      She 


should  not  go  astray,  or  push  her  whims  (so  he 
interpreted  them)  to  extremes  without  his  paternal 
advice  and  admonition.  He  accordingly  sought  Iris 
in  the  room  where  at  present  she  had  secluded  her- 
self, and  reasoned  with  her  in  his  mildest  and  most 
persuasive  manner. 

u  My  dearest  Iris,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty, 
as  your  husband  and  protector,  to  point  out  to  you 
how  very  inconsiderate  and  improper  is  the  conduct 
you  are  pursuing,  and  to  warn  you  of  the  conse- 
quences   of  persisting  in   this   course  of  sullenness 
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and  obstinacy 

"  I  am  not  sullen  and  obstinate.  I  never  have 
been  accounted  so.  Pray  do  not  brand  me  with 
faults  entirely  your  own.  It  belongs  to  the  poets 
to  brood.  I  am  only  disgusted  with  the  life  I  am 
leading." 

"  But  this  life,   my  dear,  such  as  it  is,  has  been 
willed   by  Heaven,   for  some  wise   purpose,  and   I 
cannot  sec  that  it  ought  to  be  an  unhappy  one/' 
-  "  Well,  I  am  very  unhappy." 

"  You  think  you  are.  But  we  have  no  immediate 
want ;  we  are  not  without  property ;  and  I  hope  I 
earn  sufficient  to  keep  the  house  with  tolerable 
comfort  and  respectability." 

"  The  very  things  I  hate.  They  are  too  metho- 
dical for  me.  What  I  want  is  pleasure — a  little  of 
the  pleasure  that  everyone  enjoys — to  go  about  and 
be  seen,  not  to  bury  myself  in  a  cloister.  I  did 
not  marry  to  be  a  nun." 

"  Are  not  your  husband,  your  duties,  and  above 
all,  your  children,  a  sufficient  pleasure  for  you  ?" 

vol.  ii.  20 
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"  Well,  I  suppose  they  are  well  enough.  Fine 
nurses  you  all  are !  I  have  heard  baby  scream,  I 
believe,  a  hundred  times  this  morning." 

"  The  censure  is  yours,  Iris.  If  you  can  pacify 
him,  why  do  you  not  do  so  ?" 

"  Because  I  do  not  choose.  I  am  sick  of  them, 
of  you,  of  everybody,  of  the  whole  world." 

"  And  you  propose  to  run  from  your  home  into 
its  midst,  its  very  vortex — the  United  States  of 
America !" 

"  Anywhere,  Oberon,  from  this.  Here  I  am  truly 
wretched  I" 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  do  all  I  can  to  make  you  happy, 
and  I  think  you  ought  to  be  happy." 

"  I  ought  not.  Why  did  you  beat  Hugh  Graff, 
my  brother  ?" 

"  I  beat  him  because  he  forgot  to  treat  you  as  a 
brother — he  forgot  what  was  due  to  your  sacred 
character  as  a  wife,  Iris,  and,  whether  designedly  or 
not,  was  leading  you  astray.  I  chastised  him  too 
because  he  forgot  his  proper  place  and  insignificance 
when  before  me — the  place  he  had  always  held  till 
lately.  He  was  impertinent,  and  I  knew  how  to 
correct  him." 

"  You  should  not  have  done  so  without  consult- 
ing me.      He  is  my  friend." 

"  You  talk  nonsense,  my  dear.  If  he  is  no  friend 
of  mine,  he  cannot  be  of  yours.  You  are  in  a  self- 
delusion.  I  have  only  now  to  warn  you  to  ponder 
well  the  course  you  are  taking.  If  you  once  quit 
this  house,  you  never  return  again  to  its  shelter. 
We  part  then  for  ever !" 
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"  That  I  don't  care  for.  I  shall  have  my  chil- 
dren— they  are  mine." 

c:  Xo,  not  so ;  if  yon  quit  your  husband's  roof, 
you  part  with  that  husband,  you  part  with  your 
children,  you  part  with  your  character,  you  go  forth 
alone — a  dreary,  wretched  wanderer  on  the  world  !" 

"  Oh,  Oberon  V 

"  Yes,  Iris,  my  love,  I  speak  the  fact  and  truth. 
But  come,  confide  in  me — trust  in  me — have  no 
other  love  and  choice  or  thought  but  me,  to  whom 
you  are  sworn.  We  have  taken  one  another  for 
the  worse  as  well  as  the  better.  Remember  this — 
marriage,  even  at  the  altar,  contemplated  sorrows, 
bitterness,  and  disappointments ;  and  so  we  must 
bear  with  one  another's  shortcomings  and  errors." 

"  But  will  you  forgive  me,  if  I  stay  V 

u  Forgive  you,  Iris  !  Have  I  not  said  that  I 
took  your  worse  as  well  as  better  part  ?  Have  I 
not — do  I  not  prove  it  ?  Vs'e  are  one.  Go,  my  love, 
resume  your  duties  in  the  house  as  a  wife  and  a 
mother,  and  you  will  be  the  same  to  me  as  ever." 

"  Oh,  my  love,  my  husband ;  I  am  so  wayward ; 
but  I  will  atone.      Do,  Oberon,  forgive  me  !" 

"  There,  dear  Iris,  may  God  forgive  you  as  I  do, 
Iris,  from  my  heart.  Now  have  done ;  dry  your 
eyes,  make  yourself  as  beautiful  as  your  looks,  and 
everybody  will  be  charmed  to  see  you." 

Saying  this,  Oberon  Spell  descended  to  his  room, 
satisfied  that  he  had  done  his  duty  to  a  wife  going 
wrong.  It  may  be  that  he  saved  her  from  an  un- 
fathomable abyss  of  error. 

In  a  few  days  after  this,  he  showed  her  the  infa- 
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mous  newspaper  paragraph  which  no  doubt  had  its 
main  story  communicated  from  Welbeck-street,  and 
he  satisfied  her  of  the  baseness  of  her  so-called 
friend  and  brother,  Hugh  Graff,  the  painter. 

The  jvojOi  ozavTov  is  still  the  difficult  problem  of 
life.  It  may  well  be  said,  that  no  man  knows  the 
depths  of  his  own  wickedness — the  evil  of  which  he 
might  be  capable.  Hugh  Graff  never  dreamed,  till 
his  resentment  was  roused  against  Oberon  Spell, 
that  he  had  so  much  bad  blood  in  his  nature — that 
he  cherished  in  the  recesses  of  his  heart  a  swarm 
of  angry  passions.  Although  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  submit  to  what  he  felt  to  be  the  real 
superiority  of  his  early  friend  and  guide,  the  tacit 
subjection  was  never  agreeable  to  him.  He  secretly 
rebelled  against  it.  But  warned  by  Spell's  own 
example,  and  determined  to  raise  no  obstacles  to 
his  advance  in  life,  he  soon  found  that  for  this  he 
must  deny  himself  the  brief  and  costly  luxury  of 
revenge.  The  moment,  however,  that  he  had  proved 
his  footing  was  sure,  and  that  in  the  world's  eye  he 
was  above  the  poor  literary  drudge,  he  made  it  a 
point  to  contradict  Oberon  as  often  as  he  could  do 
so  without  any  display  of  opposition  or  resentment ; 
and  he  never  lost  an  occasion  to  exhibit  any  advan- 
tages he  possessed,  or  honours  with  which  he  was 
visited.  But  now  his  wrath  boiled  over.  He 
would  have  destroyed  Oberon  Spell — swept  him 
from  his  path,  as  the  ghoul  which  affrighted  hiin, 
could  he  have  done  so  without  losing  his  character 
for  mildness  and  equanimity.  Whatever  could  be 
done  by  concealed  malice,  he  was   prepared  to  do ; 
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and  he  never  paid  a  sovereign  Avitli  more  eagerness 
and  promptitude  than  the  one  he  gave  Trapper  for 
the  insertion  of  the  newspaper  paragraph  referred 
to.  He  had  now  a  secret  weapon  to  use  against 
his  rival  and  foe,,  and  he  would  use  it  unsparingly 
whenever  he  could  do  so  without  a  chance  of  dis- 
covery. 

As  his  hatred  for  Oberon  Spell  increased,  some- 
thing  like  a  real  passion  for  Iris  began  to  get  the 
mastery  over  him.  He  was  about  to  be  married. 
But  Hugh  Graff  had  played  with  circumstances  too 
long,  to  regard  any  event  of  sufficient  force  to  baffle 
his  own  resolves.  He  would  make  Caroline  Lever 
his  wife,  and  act  the  part  of  a  gentle  and  kind  hus- 
band, and  yet  not  yield  his  hold  on  Iris  Spell.  He 
would  not  lose  that  hold.  She  was  no  longer  to 
him  the  mere  inspiration  of  his  art — the  model  and 
the  dream  when  away — but  the  corporeal  object  of 
his  burning  love,  and  in  his  resentful  breast  also  the 
cause  of  his  unextinguishable  hate,  both  being  now 
inseparable. 

It  was  noticeable  that  about  this  time  the  un- 
sightly face  of  Jonathan  Cubborn  was  frequently 
seen  in  the  studio  of  the  painter.  To  those  who 
did  not  know  both,  or  the  subject  of  their  most 
secret  conversations,  there  was  nothing  particular 
in  these  visits.  Hugh  and  the  young  lawyer  had 
never  been  ill  friends,  and  their  relations  had 
more  than  once  been  that  of  patron  and  client. 
The  Cubborns — mother  and  son — had  long  become 
devotees  of  the  fine  arts.  It  is  strange,  the  taste  of 
attorneys  for  statues  and  pictures  and  for  works  of 
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vertu  in  general ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  in  the 
houses,  and  sometimes  in  the  chambers  of  members 
of  this  branch  of  the  legal  profession,  there  is 
usually  a  grand  display  of  sculpture  and  painting, 
with  here  and  there  an  antique  gem,  or  some 
article  of  modern  costliness  and  artistic  excellence. 
All  this  we  suppose  must  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
the  upstart  desire  to  ape  nobility,  without  incur- 
ring ultimate  risk  or  loss,  rather,  on  the  contrary, 
a  present  display  and  distant  dispersion  at  a  large 
profit  in  some  of  our  leading  auction-marts. 

But  though  the  collection  of  works  of  art  might 
appear  to  be  the  object  of  Jonathan  Cubborn's 
frequent  visits  to  "Welbeck-street,  his  real  pursuit 
was  far  different.  He  hated  and  feared  Oberon 
Spell ;  and  Iris,  since  the  rude  repulse  he  met  with 
in  Mile-end,  had  been  the  one  being  of  his  most 
intense  dislike  and  horror.  He  burned  for  her 
ruin  and  total  destruction  with  somewhat  of  the 
rage  of  a  madman.  And  now  he  thought  an  op- 
portunity presented  itself  to  destroy  both  his  ene- 
mies— the  wife  and  the  husband.  He  would 
pollute  the  wife — he  would  make  the  husband  her 
murderer.  The  knife  and  the  rope — the  avenging 
blow  and  the  law's  retribution — were  constantly 
before  his  heated  vision.  He  dared  not  communi- 
cate his  fell  design  even  to  his  wicked  mother,  for 
somehow  she  had  taken  an  unaccountable  liking  to 
Iris  Spell,  and  had  often  said  of  late  she  wished 
she  had  such  a  daughter.  But  if  he  was  silent  at 
home,  he  was  more  than  communicative  in  the 
artist's  studio.    Here  his  overwrought  passion  found 
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vent,  and  betrayed  its  virulent  rancour.  He  was 
for  a  bold  act  of  seizure,  which  he  would  plan  and 
carry  out  for  Hugh  by  some  of  the  ruffianly  myr- 
midons of  the  police-courts  and  lock-up  houses. 
And  in  the  low  villany  and  grossness  of  his  nature, 
he  doubted  not  that  Iris  would  be  soon  brought  to 
loving  submission.  Hugh  Graff  heard  all  this,  and 
heard  it  too  with  a  kind  of  encouragement  and 
secret  satisfaction  ;  but  Hugh  was  a  prudent  man, 
and  by  no  means  a  maniac.  He  bore  a  deep  re- 
sentment now  to  Oberon  Spell,  but  none  to  his 
wife,  whom  he  still  loved  or  admired  after  his  own 
selfish,  peculiar  fashion.  Besides,  he  had  his  pros- 
pects in  view  of  soon  marrying  Caroline  Lever; 
and  if  he  could  not  win  Iris  by  gentle  and  con- 
cealed means,  he  would  not  attempt  the  dangerous 
suggestion.  His  fears  were  his  virtue,  like  that  of 
many  more  in  the  world.  He  had  heard  too,  in- 
directly through  the  Levers,  that  Iris  and  Oberon 
were  living  in  the  fondest  harmony  and  love,  and 
this,  though  gall  and  wormwood  to  his  soul,  was 
an  insuperable  barrier  to  certain  nefarious  projects 
he  had  conceived  in  his  own  vindictive  breast.  In 
this  way  the  wise  and  judicious  remonstrance  of  the 
husband,  and  the  subsequent  peace  and  love  be- 
tween the  husband  and  wife,  had  defeated  the 
brutal  villany  of  Jonathan  Cubborn,  and  the  subtle 
and  artful,  but  scarcely  less  evil  designs  of  Hugh 
Graff,  the  painter. 

END    OF   VOL.    II. 
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